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PAAPEEL Ceramcieed Produce Ghall be Worthy 
of the Name it Bears, is the Pledge of the Entire 
Certain-teed Organization 


Home owners, designers of all types of struc- so that the well-known extra value will be 
tures, dwellers throughout the world—many sustained. . 

have had experience with Certain-teed prod- 
ucts. From the combined results of these expe- 
riences has grown the Certain-teed reputation 


for exceptional quality. 


Today, there are over a hundred different 
kinds of Certain-teed products. The unfailing 
satisfaction they give users is primarily due to 
the determination of Certain-teed employees to 
Certain-teed products have to meet an un- make each item represent the top notch of 
usually high manufacturing standard. Fine workmanship. 

raw materials are used in their production. 


It is the pledge of the entire organization 


Skilled workers under scientific supervision 
that every product shall measure up to the 


assure excellent results. : ‘ ; 
meaning of the Certain-teed name: quality 


Every safeguard of modern industry is taken, made certain; satisfaction guaranteed. 
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CAN THE MISSISSIPPI BE TAMED? 


S THE NATION WHOSE ENGINEERING GENIUS and 
_ financial power gaveus the Panama Canal incapable of solv- 
ing the problem of flood control in the Mississippi basin? 
The challenge of this question will remain after all has been done 


“The alluvial valley each side of the river shows that floods 
have always been common. As long ago as 1785 a flood of great 
proportions took place. The people of New Orleans erected the 
first levee away back in. 1718. But the steady deposit of silt 
by the river along its edge and in its bed raises the stream, so 


that can be done to alleviate the misery of dwellers in the flood 


zone and to repair the 
colossal property damage 


of the present appalling . 


disaster. While the prob- 
lem is not a new one—for 
engineers have been strug- 
gling to hold the ‘‘ Father 
of Waters’’ in leash ever 
since De la Tour, who laid 
out New Orleans, began 
the first levee in 1717—it 
has probably never before 
so insistently imprest it- 
self upon the public mind 
as_a problem vital not 
merely to the seven States 
mostimmediately affected, 
but to the whole nation. 
Some idea of the stu- 
pendous bulk and strength 
of this giant river which is 
now indulging in one of 
its devastating rampages, 
and of the difficulty of 
bringing it under human 
control, may be gathered 
_ from the following state- 
ments which we quote from 
an article in the Phila- 
delphia Evening Bulletin: 


“he Mississippi, with its 250 tributaries, fifty of which rank 


A CALL TO HELP OUR OWN 


dB cry of our own stricken people rings to-day in the ears of 
America, which has always met so generously the call of 
distress from alien lands. Gathering together all the rain- 
swollen streams between the Alleghanies and the Rockies, the 
mighty Mississippi has become a mad destructive giant, the 
most terrible flood torrent that ever swept through our land. 
As the crest of the flood has moved on past St. Louis, Cairo, 
Memphis, Vicksburg, New Orleans, it has broken through 
levees, swept over city streets, carried away homes, destroyed 
thousands and thousands of acres of farm lands. Hundreds of 
people trapped on the levees or in isolated homes have been 
sucked down to death. A quarter of a million of our own people 
in the very heart of the country are homeless, penniless wan- 
derers. They have lost their all, their only means of livelihood. 
Each day new levees break, more towns are flooded, the peril 
spreads, more refugees come crowding in to the emergency 
camps set up by the Red Cross. They must have food, shelter, 
clothing, medical care, at once. And after the first emergency 
is met the demand will continue, for these people must be re- 
stored to their homes and the peril of disease in the flooded 
areas must be averted. The call will at once touch the hearts 
of the more than five million readers of THE LITERARY DIGEST 
who have never failed in generously and quickly responding to 
all human appeals. Our own check for $5,000 is now in the 
hands of the Treasurer of our great American Red Cross, and 
we urge all who read this brief appeal promptly to send a contri- 
bution to the American Red Cross, Washington, D. C. 


peculiar authority. 


that it actually creates a sort of causeway. 


Ture DiGcnEst 


From time to time, 
before the valley began to 
be settled, the river would 
break out of its channel, 
and cut a new one on 
lower ground. In the at- 
tempt to wall it in, about 
1,500 miles of levees have 
been built below Cairo. 
Behind these banks, which 
are fifteen to twenty-five 
feet high, the farmers of 
the Mississippi basin live 
and work. 

“When flood waters 
burst the levees, they roll 
with great speed out across 
the land and into the old 
bayous, carrying every- 
thing before them, be- 
cause they are actually 
rolling down hill from the 
river. 

“The planters and 
farmers of the Mississippi 
Valley basins go about 
their daily tasks with the 
bottom of the big river in 
many places as high as 
the tops of their barns.” 


While the taming of the 
Mississippi is a task for 
the nation as a whole, it is 
one of which the inhabi- 
tants of the flooded re- 


gions can speak with 


therefore telegraphed to a 


as navigable streams, drains thirty-one States, comprising about 
40 per cent. of the country’s total area. This enormous water- 
shed, reaching from the Continental Divide to the Alleghanies, 
makes the problem of checking the floods of the lower Mississippi 
complicated and difficult. Excessive precipitation anywhere in 
this area of central United States has no outlet to the sea save 
by way of the big river. : 

“The largest tributaries of the Mississippi are the Missouri, 
Ohio, Arkansas, Red, St. Francis, Yazoo, White, and Tensas. 
The maximum discharge of the Arkansas equals that of the upper 
Mississippi. The Missouri doubles, and the Ohio triples rit 
A flood condition on any one of these rivers means trouble in the 
Mississippi basins. When several of them get busy at once, 
disaster follows. 

“The Mississippi channel below Cairo overflows when the 
discharge exceeds 1,000,000 cubic feet per second. And the 
Ohio alone has been known to send down 1,500,000 feet. In the 
great flood of 1912 it is estimated that 1,000,000 ecubie feet more 
than the channel capacity was running past Cairo. 


number of Mississippi Valley papers, asking them what neg- 
ligence, if any, is responsible for the present disaster, and what 
precautions should be taken against its recurrence. From Vicks- 
burg, Mississippi, The Herald replies that ‘‘the colossal loss in 
the Mississippi Valley this spring has not been due to negligence 
on the part of those in authority and on whose shoulders rests 
the responsibility of directing the fight to hold the river levees.” 
The disaster, it says, ‘‘has been caused by the greatest flood in 
history coming down from the watersheds of the northern val- 
leys, and by the heaviest rains ever known in the Arkansas 


Valley.” On the subject of prevention it goes on to say: 

“This paper is convineed that the flood problem ealls for 
national action through a Federal commission, with the taking 
of flood control out of the hands of polities as much as possible. 
The problem can be solved. It must be on a comprehensive 
seale. Federal and State jurisdiction must be coordinated, as 
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International Newsreel photograph 


A. FLOODED MISSISSIPPI RIVER TOWN, WITH REFUGEES ENCAMPED ON THE LEVEE 


well as the various economic, commercial and financial interests 
of the nation. Levees alone will not protect the people from 
floods of such tremendous volume as rolled down the valley this 
year. Source stream control with spillways above New Orleans 
will undoubtedly solve flood control. The cost will be great, 
but not too great when one considers the loss of life and property 
damage in the present flood and also the cost to the Government. 
It should not be forgotten that floods like the present come but 
once in a hundred years, but it is also true that with the cutting 
away of the forest of the north each succeeding flood has been 
heavier and that the problem is now one that must be treated 
on a national scale and the question of flood control taken up as 
a whole. 

| ‘The development, improvement, regulation and control of 
navigation as a part of interstate and foreign commerce, also 
the related questions of irrigation, drainage, forestry, arid and 
swamp land reclamation, clarification of streams, regulation of 
flow, control of floods, utilization of water-power, prevention 
of soil erosion and waste, storage and conservation of water 
for agricultural, industrial, municipal and domestic uses, coopera- 
tion of railways and waterways, and promotion of terminal and 
transfer facilities, all enter into the question.”’ 


From the same city, however, comes the statement of The 
Evening Post that the levee system can be made effective if 
enough money is available for this purpose: 


“The United States Engineers’ representatives in this section 
who have studied the question, and the people who live behind 
the levees and suffer when crevasses occur and their lands are 
flooded, believe that the levees can be made safe to hold the 
Mississippi River flood if only enough dirt is placed on them. 
People living along the levees have taxed themselves to the limit 
in building levees, and they feel that national aid for solving this 
national problem should be more generous. 

‘“While ten million dollars is now available yearly from the 
Government for flood-control work in the Mississippi River val- 
ley, much more than Congress would agree to appropriate regu- 
larly in the past, this sum becomes small when it is considered 
how many hundreds of miles of levees must be built and 
protected.” 


From St. Louis, four or five hundred miles farther up the river, 
comes the statement that while levees are important, and even 
indispensable, they alone can not tame the Father of Waters. 
Says the St. Louis Globe-Democrat: 


“The remedy is written in the rolling hand of the waters them- 
selves on.the scroll of a vast landscape: prevent all the rivers 
from rising at the same time. As this is not to be done by control 
of the rainfall, so also is it not to be done, as the country now 
seems well convinced, by levee control either on trunk streams or 
tributaries. 

‘Levees are important, will always be indispensable, but they 


are not enough. It is all a matter of the water pressure as the 
floods mount, of compelling the tributaries to take their turn in 
adding to that pressure, instead of all adding to it at the same 
time. 

“‘The waters themselves show how it is to be done, when the 
inundations following the breaking of some levees enable other 
levees to stand by reducing the pressure by which they are 
assaulted. Regulated inundations, inundations brought on by 
design in places where they will do no damage, in places even 
prepared for them, is the solution of the stupendous problem 
in continental hydraulics.” 


From the same Missouri city comes the statement of The Star 
that ‘‘something evidently is wrong with the method of levee 
construction along the great streams of the Mississippi Valley.” 
As this paper sees it— 


“The old type of earth embankment, after a century of trial, 
is clearly inadequate. It ought to be clear to Army engineers 
and drainage officials after the present flood disaster that a new 
and stronger type of dikeisneeded. Modern engineering ought 
to be able to devise something new and better. 

“There is a proposal to impound the waters and turn them 
over to power production. On the face of it this scheme is 
feasible, but there is also danger that such a scheme under Fed- - 
eral control will become another white elephant such as is 
Muscle Shoals to-day. In private hands such a work would ° 
permit exploitation of the whole valley by the power interests 
unless thoroughly safeguarded. 

“Tt is a problem of first importance. An adequate plan in the 
interest of the whole people is needed. Uncle Sam can not get 
down to this thorough study too soon.” 


The South can not stand these recurring disasters, declares 
the Memphis Press-Scimitar, which goes on to say: 


“‘Tts cities and farm homes have been built behind these levees 
in a sense of security which has proven false. Its future develop- 
ment can not be undertaken in the face of the threat of repeated 
flood disasters which will wipe out property values as fast as 
they are created. 

“The levee system has proved and affirmed its inadequacy. 
Drainage projects developed along the little rivers tributary to 
the Mississippi, developed to relieve flood areas, have served 
the levee system badly; for when the rains come in the spring 
the swift currents gather the water from the flats and bottoms 
and rush it down into the big river to be hurled against the dikes 
which men, in their concern to save themselves for the present, 
have built and added to, and the levees are swept away, so that 
the flood is far greater, far more a disaster than it might have 
been without the walls designed to imprison the waters. 

‘““We need another Goethals to build a flood-control system 
for the Mississippi Valley. 

“For this gigantic job, The Press-Scimitar nominates Herbert 
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Hoover. Not only has he the organizing genius, as he has 
‘demonstrated by carrying out several of the largest jobs ever 
turned over to one man, but he is also an engineer of world 
renown. 

“‘Hoover, we believe, is capable of doing what should and must 
be done on the Mississippi River. And if he is the man we believe 
him to be, he would rather do this than be President.” 


From New Orleans both The Times-Picayune and The Item- 
Tribune call attention to the duty of the nation, through Con- 
gress, to recognize flood control in the Mississippi basin as a 
great national problem. Says The Times-Picayune: 


“Congress has been persuaded to pass some partial measures 
of flood control, but has neglected the adoption of the compre- 
hensive flood-control program urged upon it repeatedly. That 
program includes the establishment of the strongest levee systeni 
practicable along the lower reaches of the Mississippi, but it 
neither begins nor ends there. The flood menace is greatest in 
the lower valley, but it originates far northward in the upper 
reaches of the great river and its tributaries. 

“The way to ‘eliminate or abate’ the flood destructiveness has 
been repeatedly outlined and discust in newspapers and mag- 
azines, before conventions and before Congress. But the Fed- 
eral Government alone can apply the measures needed for 
comprehensive and effective solution of the flood problem. They 
include stream control, up-river as well as down-river, reservoirs 
to impound the surplus waters barred out from their natural 
basins up-stream; spillways where practicable. That it is possible 
and practicable to regulate the water-flow, usefully employ the 
surplus waters, prevent or greatly minimize the danger of costly 
overflows, is, we believe, almost universally conceded by engi- 
neering experts. 

‘“‘A bill directing a comprehensive survey of the problem and 
the ways and means of the solution—one of several—went un- 
passed through the last Congress. It will be reintroduced in 
the next. Soon or late it will be passed, marking the beginning 
of a successful attack upon the flood-menace. But Congress 
must take the initiative—and Congress is prone to forget the 
need when the rivers rest from troubling and less vital matters 
elamor for its attention.” 


The one thing in the world that ‘will adequately and per- 
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HOW IT LOOKS TO THE GOVERNMENT ENGINEERS 
—Page in the Louisville Courier-Journal, 
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HELP BUILD THE LEVEE 
—Harding in the Brooklyn Eagle. 


manently prevent the recurrent menace, in ever more damaging 
proportions, that the floods of the Mississippi Valley present,” 
declares The Item-Tribune, ‘“‘is an honest acceptance of its just 
responsibility by the nation as a whole, for a comprehensive 
Federal attack all along the line.”” And this Louisiana paper 
goes on to say: 


““Bivery high water in the lower valley is worse than every one 
preceding it. The higher you build the levees the harder they 


fall. Yet the higher the floods become the higher the levees 
must be. The limit is at hand. The bat-blind policy of ‘levees 


only’ is obsolete. Our own limited experiment down here with 
a spillway measure, entirely inadequate because done in the face 
of out-of-date engineering opposition and opposition from 
apprehensive communities in the prospective path of the spilling 
waters, none the less shows that the spillway has merit for flood 
control in relieving strain on the levees. 

“Beyond spillways and levees, however, must come great 
national works for impounding the waters near their sources and 
turning them from destructive to useful purposes under engineer- 
ing control. It is an enormous job, but national responsibility 
for it is clear. National benefits to be derived from it are equally 
clear. It would not cost more than a fraction of the price of an 
Isthmian Canal, and what it did cost would be largely offset by 
new gains in irrigation for agriculture and by newly created 
hydro-electric power. 

‘Meanwhile the whole mid-continent, from the Alleghanies to 
the Rockies, continues to deforest itself and precipitate upon us 
in the neck of the funnel ever-rising flood levels with which we 
ean no longer cope alone.” 

Heretofore, a Washington correspondent of the New York 
Journal of Commerce reminds us, the Federal Government has 
limited its interest in flood control to the lower Mississippi on 
the theory that it was only justified in spending Federal funds 
where the floods directly affected navigation. Therefore it 
has not paid much attention to the problems of controlling 
headwater and so-called local floods on the upper tributaries. 


3ut the present disaster, the correspondent says, ‘proves be- 


yond argument that levee protection is not enough and that the 
Southern States have a very real interest in flood prevention 
on the upper reaches of the Mississippi and Missouri water- 
sheds.’’ Therefore, he predicts, the South will join with the 


North to demand of the next Congress a new and more compre- 
hensive program for dealing with this stupendous and bafiling 


problem. 
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“COOLIDGE DOCTRINE” FOR CENTRAL AMERICA 


UR THREE THORNS, they say, are Mexico, Nicaragua, 
and China. So when President Coolidge undertook, 
a few evenings ago, to reveal some of the inmost secrets 
of his foreign policy, it was our attitude toward these three 
nations that he sought to justify. Let it be said before going 
further that the general tone and tenor of the President’s speech 
evoked almost universal approbation on the part of the press; 
that the forecast of an early settlement with Mexico was received 
with vast relief; that the sympathetic remarks about China 
pleased even the most insistent critics of the Administration— 
but Nicaragua is found to be still a tough, sharp thorn. For 
in saying that our Government 
has special responsibilities in 
Nicaragua and other Central 
American countries, President 
Calvin Coolidge laid down 
what Washington, New York, 
London, and Paris observers 
consider a new and historic 
statement of American foreign 
policy—a ‘‘ Coolidge doctrine.” 
Right here the journalistic 
battle breaks out and the 
friends and foes of the Adminis- 
tration rush to the fray. One 
editor finds our réle in pursu- 
ance of the Coolidge doctrine 
“constructive and benevolent”’; 
another deems it ‘‘untenable, 
unmoral, and un-American.”’ 
President Coolidge’s  ad- 
dress, aS newspaper readers 
may recall, was delivered on 
April 25 at the twentieth 
anniversary dinner of the 
United Press in New York 
City. After stating his opinion that the American press ‘‘ought 
to be first of all thoroughly American,” when our Government 
has controversies with foreign nations—a remark that has called 
out a certain amount of editorial dissent—President Coolidge 
characterized our foreign policy in general as peaceful and benev- 
olent. He then made the emphatic observation that ‘“‘the 
person and property of a citizen are a part of the general domain 
of a nation even when abroad.’’ On the other hand, he con- 
tinued, ‘‘there is a distinct and binding obligation on the part 
of self-respecting governments to afford protection to the per- 
sons and property of their citizens, wherever they may be.” 
All this was leading up to Mexico. The history of our con- 
troversy with that nation, from the American standpoint, was 
briefly given, with the dictum that arbitration is difficult since 
our Government can not concede that Mexico has the right to 
confiscate, without compensation, the property of Americans 
through retroactive application of her 1917 Constitution; and 
since Mexico can hardly permit the questioning of her right to 
enact such a constitution and laws as she pleases. But President 
Coolidge had a piece of welcome news for his hearers: 
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““T am glad to report that the Mexican Ambassador has re- 
cently declared to me that she does not intend to confiscate our 
property; that she has shown diligence in capturing and punish- 
ing those who have murdered our citizens, and exprest the wish, 
which we so thoroughly entertain, of keeping cordial and friendly 
relations. With a strong sentiment of this nature, which I am 
convinced animates the people of both countries, it will surely be 
possible to reach an amicable adjustment.” 


In Nicaragua, our marines, according to President Coolidge, 
were sent solely ‘“‘to protect American lives and property.’ 
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SAYING IT WITH FLOWERS 
—Harding in the Brooklyn Eagle. 


Mr. Henry L. Stimson has been sent to Nicaragua to obtain 
information which will enable the President to deal with the 
situation there more understandingly. Meanwhile, we are re- 
minded that our citizens have certain investments in Nicaragua; 
that our Government has secured the right to construct a canal 
and establish a naval base. President Coolidge wants to cor- 
rect the impression that there is oil in Nicaragua. But he also 
desires to call the attention of Administration critics to the 
fact that our country consumes a vast quantity of oil products, 
and “‘if these are to be kept within a reasonable price, which is 
very important to a great body of our citizens, our people who 
go abroad to develop new 
fields and to inerease the 
supply ought to have the en- 
couragement and support of 
our Government.” And now we 
come to the paragraph announe- 
ing the ‘‘ Coolidge doctrine” 


“Toward the governments 
of countries which we have 
recognized this side of the 
Panama Canal we feel a moral 
responsibility that does not 
attach to other nations. We 
wish them to feel that our 
recognition is of real value to 
them and that they can count 
3 on such support as we can 
= ; lawfully give when they are 
beset with difficulties. We 
have undertaken to discourage 
revolutions within that area 
and to encourage settlement of 
political differences by the 
peaceful method of elections. 
This policy is bound to meet 
with some discouragements, but 
it is our hope and belief that 
ultimately it will prevail.” 


The final portion of the President’s address contained an 
extremely sympathetic reference to the struggles and aspira- 
tions of the Chinese people and the simple declaration that our 
citizens in China ‘‘are being concentrated in ports where we can 
protect them and remove them. It is solely for this purpose that 
our war-ships and marines are in that territory.” 

The Coolidge doctrine, as that experienced Washington com- 
mentator, David Lawrence, understands it, simply means ‘‘ that 
the United States intends to pursue a policy north of Panama 
which involves responsibilities and obligations it does not feel 
toward nations south of Panama or anywhere else in the world.” 
The French, according to Edward L. James, writing from Paris 
to the New York Times, construe the President’s statement ‘‘as 
being perilously close to a declaration that we are trying to put 
our neighbors to the south on a mandate basis.’”’” The London 
Times complains that ‘‘the purposes, the claims, and political 
methods of the United States in the Caribbean countries are 
explained perhaps a little dimly, but certainly they are not 
concealed.”’ The London daily thinks that the ‘‘tendency of the 
United States to establish something like mandates over those 
countries long has been common knowledge and there is not the 
slightest reason to assume that this is a bad tendency.” But 
Kuropean difficulty in understanding our statements of foreign 
policy seem to the New York Times to lie ‘‘in the nature of the 
case” 


““The Monroe Doctrine has never been officially defined. The 
President, in the speech which Europe finds obseure, did not go 
beyond asserting a kind of ‘special,’ but undefined, responsibility 
of the United States for peace and order in the republies im- 
mediately to the south. Frankly, we are feeling our way, and 
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CAN YOU ANSWER THESE? 


Test your knowledge by the questions below. 
. What two public men are the most effective political 
broadcasters in America? (p. 46). 
. What was Ramsay MacDonald’s first job? (p. 53). 


. Who is deseribed as ‘‘the merriest tax-collector since the 
days of Robin Hood?” (p. 18). 


. Is wine good for chickens? (p. 23). 


. Are the boys of this generation taller or shorter than the 
boys of fifty yearsago? (p. 23). 


. What does President Coolidge think of the Bible? (p. 32). 


. What is the most constant reminder of the war in Bel- 
gium? (p. 19). 


. How many Provinces in Canada have tried Prohibition, 
and abandoned it? (p. 11). 


. What are the four tests of priority and merit that will 
be applied to each broadcasting station applying to 
the Radio Commission for a license? (P. 14). 


. What two Canadian Provinees stillremain‘‘dry”’? (p.11). 


. What is the ‘“‘ Nobles’ bank’ in Japan, and why is it so 
called? (p. 88). 


. What beast of burden makes mountain climbing possible 
in Tibet? (p. 38). 


trying to settle troublesome questions as they arise. For such 
purposes a flexible and adjustable policy is far better than one 
that is crystallized and unchangeable. The reason why our 
rulers can not speak more clearly about it is that it is not 
exactly clear in their own minds. This may seem to statesmen 
abroad very illogical. They would think us more intelligible if 
we were more positively doctrinaire. But for our particular 
objective it is wiser to follow the good old Anglo-Saxon rule of 
thumb. How that works foreigners will be able to understand 
should they seek to interfere with the process. It is like the 
advice given by an old Parliamentary hand to a newcomer in 
the House of Commons. He asked the best way to find out what 
were the rules of the House. The reply was: ‘Violate them, and 
then you will quickly learn what they are.’”’ 


In Washington, according to a dispatch to The Times: 


“The Coolidge statement is accepted as bringing to the main- 
land of the Caribbean, particularly Central America, if not to 
Mexico, the determination of the United States to exercise a 
guiding hand inthe interest of international stability as it had 
already put forth its hand in the West Indies, notably through 
the Platt Amendment in Cuba and its assistance in encouraging 
orderly government of a character friendly to the United States 
in the Dominican Republic and in Haiti. 

“Tt is understood to have been dictated not only by the na- 
tional interests of the United States in that region, especially as 
wrapt up in the treaty with Nicaragua for a canal route, but 
also by the growing private interests of Americans and Kuro- 
peans in Central America for the safeguarding of which a con- 
dition of public order is essential.”’ 


The Coolidge doctrine has the sanction of having been prac- 
tised by two of President Coolidge’s predecessors, says the Dallas 
News (Dem.), ‘‘so that it may be said to be a national policy 
erystallized almost intoa tradition.” It has the editorial approval 
of representative dailies like the Denver Post (Ind.), Kansas City 
Star (Ind.), San Francisco Bulletin (Ind.), and Los Angeles 
Express (Rep.). The New York Herald Tribune (Rep.) says: 


‘All this area is being brought into closer relations with the 
United States, its economic as well as political interests becoming 
entwined with ours. Such association is natural and inevitable. 
It may be made of the utmost value to these undeveloped States, 
which need only order and capital to become highly prosperous. 
The role of the United States in Central America is constructive 
and benevolent. It is helpful, not ‘imperialistic.’ Hfforts to 
blacken it or frustrate it will make no headway with the Amer- 
ican people, who are as faithful to-day to Monroeism and Pan- 
Americanism as they were a hundred years ago.” 


Tf you can not answer them, turn to the pages indicated. 


13. How many States are drained by the Mississippi River 
and its tributaries? (p. 5). 


14. In what year was the Titanic sunk? (p. 68). 
15. Where was Captain Kidd hanged? (p. 62). 
16. What woman golfer has been disbarred from amateur 
tournaments, and why? (p. 72). 
. What is neon and what is it used for? (p. 21). 
. What great Eastern university has introduced courses in 
moving-pictures? (p. 27). 
. How many American citizens are there in China? (p. 20). 
. What effect is the net loss of 649,000 of farm population 
last year likely to have on future prices of foodstuffs? 
(p. 12). 
. Who is Premier of Japan? (p. 88). 
. What metal is again being hailed as ‘‘the metal of the 
future??? (p. 22). 
. What ancient myth is endangered by revelations about 
the Hittites? (p. 26). 
. What is the ‘‘Coolidge doctrine” in American foreign 
policy? (p. 8). 
. How may disastrous floods in the Mississippi Valley be 
prevented or controlled? (p. 6). 


But others have their doubts. ‘‘Every dominating people has, 
from the dawn of history,’ announced some such program as 
this, remarks the Des Moines Register (Ind.), ‘‘and it has never 
worked out in practise.’”’” As M. E. Tracy asks in his column in 
the Seripps-Howard chain of newspapers: 


““Are we to understand that this nation is being committed 
to a special sphere of influence, that it has cut out a particular 
slice of the world’s surface which it proposes to dominate? That 
has been a doctrine of European nations in Africa and the East, 
but this is the first time it has been announced as a doctrine of 
the United States.” 


“Americans would all like to believe that this spreading out 
in the Caribbean is merely service to a backward people,” but 
unfortunately, we read in the St. Louis Star (Ind.), “‘this 
service is not always conducted as the President declares it must 
be, and too frequently sinks to the level of mere exploitation, 
backed up by the military forces of the nation.”’ It seems to the 
St. Louis daily that ‘‘the United States has not convinced the 
peoples of the Caribbean and of South America that we have no 
intention of injuring their nationality, and will not seek to destroy 
their culture, replacing it with American hustle and materialism.” 
The Nation (New York) finds in this part of the Coolidge speech 
‘fan untenable, unmoral, and un-American doctrine which 
would forever keep us in hot water, necessitate standing Armies 
and Navies for all time, and involve us in constant interference 
in the internal concerns of other nations.” 

Turning from the more controversial features of the speech, it 
should be noted that President Calles of Mexico has exprest his 
agreement with President Coolidge that the way is now open for 
a peaceful negotiated settlement of the issues between the two 
countries. Gratification over such a prospect is exprest by.lead- 
ing papers all over the country, including the Democratic New 
York Worldand Philadelphia Record, and the independent Spring- 
field Republican in the East; and the independent Seattle Times, 
and Republican Tacoma Ledger, and Portland Oregonian iu 
the West. 


Similar approval of the President’s references to China is 
wide-spread, and Z. L. Chang, Chinese Consul-General in New 
York, said in a recent speech that President Coolidge’s message 
of ‘‘good-will and deepest sympathy” is ‘‘very encouraging to 


the Chinese people.” 
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MUSSOLINI’S NEW GRIP ON INDUSTRY 


BLOW AT HUMAN FREEDOM is seen by the Presi- 
dent of the American Federation of Labor and some of 
our newspapers in the recently promulgated ‘‘charter of 

labor” of Fascist Italy, altho Premier Mussolini expects the 
document, when enacted into law, to settle, for Italy, at least, 
the age-long conflict between capital and labor. This ‘‘charter” 
is generally described in the American press as an elaboration of 
the principles which became law last summer, and these, remarks 
the Louisville Courier-Journal, ‘‘were anything but a charter of 
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WHAT’S WRONG WITH THIS PICTURE? 


—Petrie in the New York Evening World. 


liberty.” ‘“‘It is not a charter at all, but a set of rules designed to 
regulate the joint functioning of capital and labor,’’ declares the 
Richmond Times-Dispatch. As the New York World explains: 
“The Government itself has organized capital and labor through- 
out the nation. It is to control these organizations—one federa- 
tion each for employers, laborers, and professional workers; it is 
to be a party to all their agreements and arbiter of all disputes. ”’ 

The object of this program, it is said, is to liberate Italy from 
the frietion of capital and labor, and bring its industrial efficiency 
to the highest possible level. As we read in an Associated Press 
dispatch from Rome: 

“The underlying idea of the ‘charter of labor’ is the State’s 
undisputed right directly to control all forces of production, 
acting as the guardian both of capital and labor, establishing 
equality of right and duties between them, compelling them to 


earry out their tasks for the common good, punishing infractions, 
and maintaining peace between them at any cost.’ 


Labor’s idea in the past, when it got into a squabble with 
eapital, says Arnaldo Cortesi in a Rome dispatch to the New 
York Times, has been to scorn a settlement, and ‘‘to hit the 
employer in the eye.’’ Now, the Fascisti maintain that this is all 
wrong. In fact, a rather stringent list of regulations forbidding 
strikes was promulgated last summer. The thirty provisions 
contained in the “‘charter of labor,’ from which the following 
are taken, seem to be supplementary to the 1926 edict. Accord- 
ing to a Rome dispatch to the United Press, some of the 1927 
provisions are: 


“The State’s interference in economic production oceurs only 
when private initiative is lacking or insufficient. Such inter- 
ference will have the aspect of control and encouragement, and 
even direction, 


‘‘Stoppages of production and financial panics must be borne 
equally by all elements of production. 

“In collective controversies, judicial action can not be taken 
until conciliation is tried. : 

“Organization of operators or industrialists must stipulate 
collective contracts fixing wages, hours, and conditions. ; 

“Wages must be paid either weekly or fortnightly. Night 
work must be paid a certain percentage more than day work. 
There must be a minimum wage for the industrious worker on 
a piecework basis. 

“The workman has a right to a weekly day of rest. 
work must be scrupulously observed by workmen. 

‘After a year’s uninterrupted work, a workman has a right 
to a vacation on pay. 

‘Tn industries operating continuously, a workman discharged 
for reasons beyond his control is entitled to compensation pro- 
portionate to the number of years he has served. 

“Various organizations must provide and observe laws pre- 
venting accidents and requiring insurance. 

“Employers and employees must share the burdens of in- 
surance, The State will coordinate these functions.” 


Hours of 


‘“‘No stronger evidence of the complete despotism which 
Mussolini exercises in Italy could be found than this,” asserts 
the Richmond paper quoted in the preceding column. Hereafter, 
points out the Philadelphia Evening Public Ledger, ‘‘the captains 
of Italian industry will function under the supervision of the 
State, and their property and wealth may be taken over in any 
emergency.” Furthermore, avers William Green, President of 
the American Federation of Labor, in a recent statement: 


“The so-called Fascist ‘charter of labor’ is a proclamation of 
enslavement in that it reduces the working people subject to it 
to a condition of industrial servitude. It is a blow at human 
freedom, and sets up compulsory methods in industry for private 
initiative and freedom of contract. It completely destroys the 
principle and processes of collective bargaining. 

“The world has never witnessed a greater exhibition of 
autoeracy gone mad. The principles underlying the so-called 
‘charter of labor’ are the same as the principles underlying the 
industrial and political policies pursued by the Soviet Govern- 
ment in Russia. 

“There can be no freedom in any nation except where the 
people are industrially free. This applies to both employers and 
employees.” 


“This control of industry and production is repugnant to the 
conception of individual liberty which has prevailed for centuries 
in North America and northern European countries,’’ observes 
the St. Paul Pioneer Press. As for Italy, it remains to be seen, 
remarks the Baltimore Swn, whether the ‘‘charter of labor’”’ will 
benefit that country or not. 

While therc seems to be no outstanding champion of the 
Mussolini document among American newspapers, it is pointed 
out by a number that the effect of the doctrine it embodies un- 
doubtedly will be felt far beyond Italy’s shores. One of these 
days, predicts the Milwaukee Journal, ‘‘the free civilizations of 
other countries may awaken to the fact that Italy’s program 
has effected a change that neither our present competitive sys- 
tem nor Marxism could accomplish.” In fact, observes the 
New York Herald Tribune, ‘‘what Mussolini is doing ali Europe 
will, some way or other, eventually have to do.’”’ Under Musso- 
lini, we read in the St. Louis Star: 


“Italy is slowly and painfully climbing the upward path of 
material progress. On the theory that the nation is greater than 
individuals who compose it, Musolini and his black-shirts have 
reformed the penal code, the judicial code, the civil and maritime 
laws. Now the labor laws have been brought into line with the 
ideal that the individual has only a duty in the State. 

“The change which has come over Italy is little short of 
miraculous in the material world. The class war that was 
wrecking cities and Provinces has abruptly stopt. Instead of 
bemoaning their lot, Italians have gone to work and are well on 
their way toward working out a domestic salvation. Italian 
prestige, at an extremely low ebb as recently as five years ago, is 
now high internationally. Mussolini has made a profound 


change in the habits of his people, and has set his nation on the 


high road of national achievement.” 


| 
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ANOTHER WET PROVINCE IN CANADA 


NLY A LITTLE WHILE AGO all the Provinces of 
Canada except Quebec were living under “bone-dry”’ 
Prohibition laws. But Province after Province has 

turned from the attempt to outlaw John Barleycorn, and is 
trying instead to subject him to some effective form of govern- 
ment control. When New Brunswick last month took this step, 
it left only the two other Maritime Provinces, Nova Scotia and 
Prince Edward Island, still under the Prohibition banner. 
What, it is asked, will be the effect of government control of the 
sale of liquor in New Brunswick under the new law which 
provides that the person dealing with bootleggers shall receive 
the same punishment as those convicted of selling the hquor? 
“Tts friends declare it will greatly promote temperance,” says a 
New Brunswick daily, the St. John Times-Globe, “while its 
opponents assert that the ease with which liquor may be pro- 
cured from government stores, in addition to the supply from 
bootleggers, will prevent any such improvement.” At any 
rate, we are told, there has been a net gain in the dry direction, 
for, while New Brunswick has lined up with the other Canadian 
Provinces that allow liquor to be sold in government stores, 
no Provinee has legalized the old-fashioned saloon. Another 
gain on the dry side is predicted through the elimination of the 
bootlegger, for, as one paper points out, the Provincial Govern- 
ment will sell liquor at such low prices that there will be no profit 
in bootlegging. And what bootlegger will carry on at a loss? 
It was Premier Baxter, of New Brunswick, supporter of the 
new measure, who sponsored the war-time dry bill which it 
supersedes, we are reminded by another New Brunswick paper, 
the Fredericton Daily Mail. Premier Baxter, according to 
Canadian dispatches, is to put his government-sale law into effect 
without a plebiscite. A year or two hence, it is said, after the 
people of the Province have had a chance to see how the law 
operates, he will hold a general election, the result of which will 
determine whether Prohibition will be restored or not. That 
New Brunswick’s abandonment of its Prohibition law does not 
meet with unanimous approval in the Province will be shown 
later. But the press comment that reaches us is predominantly 
favorable. Thus The Daily Mail, in the Provincial capital, says: 


“The Prohibition law has been a miserable failure in New 
Brunswick. It has promoted disrespect for all law and encour- 
aged bootlegging. In fact, it has been little better than a farce. 

‘‘Premier Baxter and his colleagues have displayed wonderful 
courage in grappling with the liquor problem, and seeking to 
remedy by legislation an intolerable condition of affairs. 

“The new law, as was pointed out by several of its opponents 
during the course of debate in the House, is more drastic liquor- 
control legislation than the Act recently placed on the statute 
books of Ontario. If, when put into effect, it does not succeed 
in eliminating the bootlegger, it will certainly go a long way in 
that direction. The new law will bring the liquor traffic out 
into the sunlight. Those who want liquor will have the op- 
portunity to procure it in a legal way, and if they choose to 
patronize bootleggers, they must abide by the consequences. 

“The new law was carefully drawn, and we believe the public 
interests have been amply safeguarded.” 


It must be conceded that the Prohibition act was not effective, 
and ‘‘the interest of the cause of temperance demanded a 
change,” agrees another Fredericton daily, The Gleaner, which 


adds: 


‘“‘Our experience has been that of the other Provinces of Can- 
ada, from the Pacific east to Ontario, who are in advance of us 
in rescinding an Act which was clearly destructive of moral 
standards; an Act which, in the inability to work out, encouraged 
abuse and disrespect of the laws of the land. Premier Baxter, 
his Government, his supporters in the legislature, and others in 
the House who are not his supporters, have performed a real 
public service in giving to the people a liquor Act whieh can be 
made operative, and which as such will reasonably command 
public respect.” 


11 


The Moncton Times, another New Brunswick paper, also 
has a good word for the new law: 


“The great question for the people is the best means of con- 
trolling the liquor traffic. Prohibition has been tried, and the 
Government has been spending thousands of dollars each year 
to enforce the dry law. The enforcement agents have not been 
uniformly successful. One of the reasons is that the great ma- 
jority of the people do not regard violations of the liquor law in 
the same way that they regard violations of other laws. The 
Baxter measure calls for severe penalties upon violators of the 
law, and places the purchaser of illegal liquor in the same cate- 
gory as the vender. This, with the legalized sale at government 


S.: “I hope you have good luck, neighbor.” 


—Morris for the George Matthew Adams Service. 


stores, removes much of the incentive to violate the law. There 
are few purchasers who will run the risk of conviction when they 
can supply their wants in a legal way. 

“The Prohibition law does not prohibit. Gov rnment con- 
trol of the sale of iquor may be no better, but it can not be worse. 
After a trial under both systems, the people of New Brunswick 
will be in a position to judge which is the better one. And the 
will of the people must prevail.” 


But the Moncton Transcript, on the other hand, sees no 
justification for New Brunswick’s abandonment of its Prohibi- 
tion law, which it thinks has never had a fair trial. We read: 


“Premier Baxter has no mandate to repeal the Prohibition 
law and substitute for it a liquor-control law. No honest effort 
has been made to enforce the Prohibition law. The Premier 
knows that no more disgraceful evasion of publie duty has ever 
been known in this Province than the failure of the authorities 
to give the fullest possible effect to the Prohibition legislation. 

“The evil that the Premier and his associates are doing now is 
involved in their decision to ignore the will of the recorded ma- 
jority of the electors of New Brunswick.” 


In the opinion of the Philadelphia Hvening Public Ledge r: 


‘** Americans are interested in Canada’s liquor-law experiments, 
because from time to time anti-Prohibitionists here have pointed 
to her governmental control systems as desirable for the United 
States to adopt instead of the Kighteenth Amendment and the 
Volstead Law. But Prohibition has never been a part of Canada’s 
organic law, so her repeals have not been difficult to bring about 
when her voters decided they wanted them. On the other hand, 
wets and drys alike in the United States recognize that it would 
be exceedingly difficult, if not well-nigh impossible, to repeal the 
Highteenth Amendment, so that the most the wets ean hope to 
accomplish is modification of the Volstead enforcement act.’’ 
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AN EXODUS THAT MAY RAISE FOOD PRICES 


ta HE FARMERS ARE TREKKING TO TOWN. 

There is nothing new about this, except that the trek 

of 1926 was the biggest in any year since the depression 
of 1920. As a result, Secretary of Agriculture Jardine predicts 
that the price of food to the consumer will go up, unless the trend 
reverses itself. While there is nothing alarming in last year’s 
figures, taken by themselves, the real menace to the country, 
says Mr. Jardine, lies in the inability of the Government to halt 
the exodus before farms have been so thoroughly depopulated 
that the United States will not be able to produce enough food- 
stuffs to meet its needs. 

The farmer, says the New York World, moves to the city 
because he can make a better living there than on the farm. It 
is estimated by the Department of Agriculture that 2,150,000 
persons moved from farms to cities, towns, and villages last year, 


BUT THE “BACK TO THE FARM MOVE- 
MENT” FOR POLITICIANS IS NOW ON 


—Morris for the George Matthew Adams Service. 


and that 1,135,000 moved tofarms. This makes a net movement 
of more than a million persons away from the farm. ‘‘We can’t 
keep that up very long, with the total population increasing all 
the time, without a food shortage, ’? maintains the Manchester 
Union. But the movement of human beings between farms and 
cities is not a one-way affair; in 1926 the excess of births over 
deaths on the farms added 371,000 persons to the agricultural 
‘population, so the net loss was reduced to 649,000. In the 
view of the Washington Post, however, ‘‘these are not reas- 
suring figures, for the country must have food, and the food must 
be produced on the farms.’”’ Thus, remarks The Christian 
Science Monitor, ‘‘the problem of the drift to the cities is one 
which concerns every man, woman, and child in the United 
States.” In the opinion of the New York Telegram and other 
Seripps-Howard newspapers: 

“Tt is a great drift and great tragedy that is thus recorded. 
Behind the drift is the beckoning finger of the.city, with its life, 
movement, and excitement. Behind it is the ambition and rest- 
lessness of youth, leaving the farm to make its own way, and the 
disillusion of the retired farmer, turning his home over to renters, 
who now operate four out of ten of our farms. 

““Behind it—more important than all—is the relentless eco- 
nomie trend which has made it impossible for millions, even of 
those who have stuck to the farm, to win a decent living. 

““It is the trend, in short, which led Professor Dodd, of the 
University of Chicago, to predict a year ago the development of 
an American peasantry unless something is done to check it.’ 

“The farm population problem will not be solved,’’ predicts 
the Providence Journal, “until we find some remedy for the 


present distressing economic conditions in agriculture in various 
sections of the country.”’ Continues this paper, published in a 
large industrial city: 

“Some form of substantial farm relief must be obtained shortly 
that will bring the farm price index into closer approximation to 
the general price index for all commodities. The nation is ab- 
solutely dependent on this great basic industry of farming. It 
must be restored to a healthy economic condition. And, gen- 
erally speaking, the only way to do it is to find some relief plan 
that embodies such economically defensible principles as Presi- 
dent Coolidge, for instance, suggested in his veto message on the 
MeNary-Haugen bill.” 


“That people in general are not blind to the situation is clear,” 
observes the Philadelphia Record, ‘‘since a number of organiza-~ 
tions have been started which would stem, or at least counteract, 
the exodus of the farm population to the cities.’”” One of these, 
we are told, is the National Farm School, near Philadelphia, 
which takes poor boys having only a grammar-school education, 
and gives them, without charge, a three-year course in scientific 
agriculture and marketing. 

According to O. M. Kile’s syndicated editorial service, ‘‘How 
Things Look to the Farmer,” the apparent inflow to the farms 
of 1,135,000 persons last year ‘‘is largely an illusion.” If this 
farm authority’s information is correct, there was even more of 
an exodus from the farm to the city than the Department of 
Agriculture has reported. To quote Mr. Kile further: 


‘The great bulk of those who are said to have abandoned the 
cities for the farms is made up of city workers who have merely 
moved out into the country a distance and still carry on their 
work in the cities. Frequently these persons buy afew acres along 
the road and build a new house. Sometimes they buy a farm, 
occupy the farmhouse, and rent the land to a neighboring 
farmer. In neither instance could the movement of this city 
family into the country be considered as in any way restoring 
‘farm’ population.” 


There is another group, however, that does not share Secretary 
Jardine’s fear of a future food shortage and an era of high prices 
because of the trek to town of a portion of the farm population. 
Under the circumstances, they affirm, this is the best thing that 
could happen for the farmers remaining on the soil. The transfer 
not only reduces competition in producing farm crops, but in- 
creases the number of purchasers of farm products. This is the 
attitude of the Syracuse Post-Standard, and to the Council 
Bluffs Nonpareil “‘it is entirely probable that our immediate farm 
problem may be worked out eventually by this very decrease in 
farm population.”’ Says this lowa paper: 


“Tf the number of persons on the farms continues to decrease, 
and the total population of the country continues to increase, 
there soon will be so many demanding products of the farm and 
so few furnishing them that the prices for farm products will 
ee Good prices on the farm will bring the householders back 
there.”’ 


The fact is, points out the Pittsburgh Gazette Times, ‘while 
the farm population has been decreasing for years, the surplus 
products of the soil have been piling up.’ It is obvious to this 
paper that ‘“‘we can spare a good many more farmers.” A 
continuation of the present trend toward the cities, thinks the 
New York Herald Tribune, “indicates that food production is 
following the normal course of other American industries by 
increasing its efficiency and releasing labor for other activities.” 
“The greater use of machinery is steadily increasing the produc- 
tion per acre or per man,” adds the Boston Post, and we read in 
The Wall Street Journal: 


“This is the age of machinery and it is increasing the produc- 
tive power of agriculture. Look, for instance, at the combine 
that cuts and threshes the grain at the same time. Three or 
four men working one of those machines can cut fifty acres of 
wheat in a day and deliver the grain to the elevator a couple of 
miles away. The result is an enormous decrease in the amount 
of labor to the aere.”’ 
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THE RADIO COMMISSION THAT IS EXPECTED TO BRING ORDER OUT OF CHAOS IN THE AIR 
The members, who were appointed by President Coolidge to control the use of tne ether by various broadcasting stations, have decided to do a 


little pruning, particularly among the country’s broadcasting “‘pirates.’’ 


They are, from left to right: Henry A. Bellows; Eugene O. Sykes; 


Admiral W. H. G. Bullard, Chairman; John F. Dillon, and Orestes H. Caldwell. 


TO KILL OFF BROADCASTING “PIRATES” 


HE FAITHFUL RADIO FAN will no longer be obliged 
to listen to a piano solo, a talk on how to take care of the 
baby, a lecture on the Chinese situation, and the farm 
market reports when he tunes in on the baseball game between 
the Philadelphia Athletics and the Washington Senators. This 
much is gathered from the recent announcement of the Federal 
Radio Commission that is is going to do a little pruning of the 
nation’s grapevine telegraph. Of course, it is not going to be as 
easy as all that. No matter what course the Commission may 
pursue to eliminate the symphony of squeals and the medley of 
howls that have accompanied both distance and local reception, 
particularly on the Eastern seaboard, it is certain to be assailed 
from several directions, fears the Philadelphia Record. But the 
guiding principle of the new government body ‘‘is that the public 
is the party which must be served first, last, and always,” explains 
Walter R. McCallum, in a Washington Star article. However, 
we are reminded by W. W. Jermane, in a Washington dispatch 
to the Seattle Times, ‘‘there are the vested rights of the broad- 
casting corporations to be considered, as well. There are hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars invested in broadeasting equipment.” 
In their efforts to bring order out of chaos in the air, the Com- 
mission, remarks the Philadelphia Evening Public Ledger, ‘‘were 
in much the same dilemma the mice found themselves in when 
they decided to bell the cat.”? As The Inquirer, of the same city, 
brings the situation down to date: 


‘‘Broadeasting was getting along fairly well under Secretary 
Hoover until the Supreme Court upset things. A Chicago 
station didn’t like the wave-length it had been assigned. It stole 
one belonging, under international agreement, to Canada. Or- 
dered to desist, it defied authority and went into court. The Su- 
preme Bench decided that the law under which Secretary Hoover 
was acting was defective and that the station could not be in- 
terfered with. 

“That decision started trouble—and lots of it. Congress 
took the matter up and wasted months bickering, either on the 
floor or in committee rooms. Not until the Sixty-ninth Congress 
was on its last legs was the new law, which created the Radio 
Commission, enacted. In the meantime forty-two pirates had 
raided Canada and picked their own wave-lengths. Stations 
throughout the land increased and occupied the abandoned 
ground. There were changes of all sorts. The Radio Commis- 
sion, therefore, faces a condition which is chaotic. Its task is 
to clear up the ether and give the six million owners of receiving 
sets a square run for their money. 

“Tt has begun well. Every one of the forty-two pirates is 
ordered to find new wave-lengths or shut up shop. ‘This vir- 
tually means that they will have to quit outright or be centent 


with assignment to a field where they will be harmless because 
outside the range of existing machines. There is another crowd 
that might be classed as semi-pirates. These are the fellows 
who deliberately gave up wave-lengths that had been allocated 
to them and took others without regard to the consequences, 
either to American stations already using them or to the public. 
These semi-pirates should be the next bunch to be put on the 
sliding board. 

‘‘But even with these eliminations there will still be confusion, 
due to the multiplicity of stations which will still remain. There 
is but one thing to do—weed them out.” 


One of the requirements of the new law creating the Radio 
Commission is that all broadcasting licenses are to be renewed. 
The Commission, beginning April 24, decided to extend these 
licenses, for the present, for only ninety-day periods. ‘‘ This,” 
notes the New York World, ‘‘virtually puts all the stations on 
probation while the Commission is devising a plan for relieving the 
air jam.” An important part of the application for a license, 
observes the Boston Globe, ‘‘is the waiver to be signed, giving up 
any claim to any particular wave-length as against the regula- 
tory power of the United States. This will confirm the Com- 
mission in its powers.’”? There will be no widening of the 
present broadcasting band, we are told. This that 
receiving sets of present capacity can still be used. Says the 


means 


Jersey City Journal: 


“The point that interests the majority of broadcast listeners 
is the fact that if there is a change in the wave-band, 99 per cent. 
of the receivers in use at the present time will be rendered in- 
capable of covering the broadcast range. A small number of 
sets are susceptible of change to cover the entire possible range, 
but the vast majority cover only the present broadcast band, 
and efforts made by engineers to make them readily adaptable 
to change have not been particularly successful. 

“Asa matter of principle, the change in the wave-band reverts 
back to an argument used by the defenders of interfering radio 
stations that should receive no consideration. That is the argu- 
ment that the brunt of the adjustment of the radio chaos should 
be placed on the listeners. It should be just the reverse. Tho 
Radio Commission must, of course, consider the broadeasters, 
but the board is a creation of the people, and should put the 
interests of the people first.” 


At the first meetings of the Radio Commission several weeks 
ago, we are reminded by the Brooklyn Bagle, the desire of the 
Commissioners seemed to be to avoid interfering with established 
rights in radio property. Suggestions were made to enlarge the 


wave-band, to reduce power, to divide time, and to rearrange 


wave-lengths. Little was said about closing down. stations. 
But, adds the Brooklyn paper, ‘these milder remedies have not 
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sufficed, so the Commission has decided to cut down the num- 
ber of stations.’’ To the New York World, ‘‘this seems to be the 
only way to reduce the congestion.”’ Late in April the Commis- 
sion announced that it would insist upon a separation of twenty 
' kiloeycles between the stations functioning in New York, and also 
between those operating in Chicago, the scenes of greatest con- 


gestion. Says a Washington dispatch to the New York Times: 


“The separation for the country as a whole is ten kilocycles. 
The wider separation between stations in New York and Chi- 
cago, and between stations in each of the two cities, is regarded 
as necessary in view of the congestion. The separation to be 
prescribed for New York and Chicago, together with a reduction 
in each city of the number of stations, is counted upon to relieve 
the interference that has been the cause of great complaint for 
several months. 

“There are many stations broadcasting in New York and in 
Chicago. In each city some of the stations will go out of busi- 
ness. Twenty-eight of the forty-six stations authorized to operate 
in New York under temporary permits will be obliged to divide 
time. Just how many will retire in each city the Commission is 
unable to indicate at this time. Indications are that the 732 
stations now operating in the United States, less twenty-one 
portable stations, will be permitted to continue operations, at 
least for the present. Split time will be required in many 
sections, notably in the Hast and on the Pacific coast. 

“Tt was emphasized to-day that, in issuing licenses, the Com- 
mission did not intend to ‘sacrifice’ the rest of the country for 
New York and Chicago. 

“‘M™o reduce interference the Commission has decided to order 
a reduction of power by broadcasting stations in residential dis- 
triets. Power for such stations will be determined as each situa- 
tion is presented in applications for heenses. 

‘‘Reports have been received by the Commission of consider- 
able interference caused by portable broadcasting stations. 
Twenty-one such licenses were issued under the law of 1912, 
which was repealed by the new law. The Commission will not 
issue any temporary permits to portable broadcasting stations 
for the present, and such stations will be required to discontinue 
operation after April 24 unless they certify that they will oper- 
ate only in a location acceptable to the Commission.” 


‘‘No Utopia is promised by the Commission,” writes Robert 
Mack, in a Consolidated Press dispatch, ‘‘but heterodyne inter- 
ference will be radically reduced, and a government control 
authority strictly wielded under the licensing procedure now 
contemplated by the Commission.’’ Continues this writer: 


“Four tests of priority and merit will be applied to each station 
applying for a license before such licenses are granted to replace 
temporary broadeasting permits. The short-term licenses will 
reallocate waves and powers, and on their basis the Commission 
will determine by actual practise the conditions upon which 
final licenses will be granted. 

‘Public service will be the first test, the record of each appli- 
cant station being carefully scrutinized to see what kind of pro- 
gram it has rendered in the past and what it promises to provide 
in the future. Popularity will be no index, but ‘high type and 
well-rounded’ programs will be the determining factor. 

‘*Mechanical efficiency will be the second test. Stations that 
maintain their power and frequencies with consistency and those 
that have not jumped or ‘wobbled’ on their wave-lengths will 
get prior consideration for the favored powers and waves. 
Priority in the use of wave-lengths will be recognized by the 
Commission, particularly in cases where the rights of old and 
established stations are contested by newer and sometimes less 
desirable stations. 

“Finally, amenability to control in the past and previous coop- 
eration with the authorities will be considered as part of the 
record of each station. Thus citations made by radio supervisors 
in the field and officials in Washington may serve as ‘black marks’ 
against certain stations. 

‘“Of the seven hundred stations that are expected to remain 
after voluntary suspensions have reduced the list, the Commis- 
sion anticipates the ‘good boys,’ whose past records are unsullied, 
mechanieal efficiency high, and future promise best, will number 
perhaps 450, large and small. Many of the ‘bad boys’ will be 
relegated to the least desirable waves near the lower limit of the 
broadeast band. No ironelad elassifications of stations and no 
definite penalties are contemplated, but the individual realloca- 
tions are expected to reduce the congestion before autumn to 
an absolute minimum.” 


“REDS” UNCLE SAM CAN’T KEEP OUT 


HERE IS SOMETHING GRIMLY HUMOROUS to 

the man in the street—and in the editorial chair of a 

daily newspaper—in the Department of Labor’s attempt 
to bar from this country as an ‘“‘alien’’ an Iroquois Indian whose 
forefathers roamed the North American continent centuries 
before the white men crossed the Atlantic and took possession 
of what is now Canada and the United States. And the decision 
of Federal Judge Oliver B. Dickinson, of Philadelphia,.upholding 
the right of the first Americans to go about this continent as 
they please, not only is ‘‘good law,” remarks the Philadelphia 
Inquirer, “‘but good sense.” It may also be interpreted as “a 
severe and merited rebuke to bureaucrats who are misusing the 
Immigration Law,’’ believes the Brooklyn Eagle. 

The Six Nations, or Iroquois confederacy, claim the right to go 
and come freely between the United States and Canada, by 
virtue of one of the oldest treaties of the American Government— 
the Jay Treaty, which recognized the right of American Indians 
to unrestricted travel across the border. The office of the 
United States District Attorney at Philadelphia, seeking to 
uphold the immigration authorities, claims that this treaty was 
abrogated by the War of 1812 between England and the United 
States. Last year the immigration officials at Philadelphia 
decided that Paul Diabo, a full-blooded Iroquois Indian residing 
in Canada, had entered the United States illegally and, despite 
the fact that he was earning $70 a week on the Delaware River 
Bridge, that ‘‘he might become a public charge,’’ according to 
the Philadelphia Hvening Public Ledger. He was ordered de- 
ported. This ruling, it is said, was upheld at Washington. 

Diabo, it seems, was philosophical enough about the deporta- 
tion, but the Six Nations were not; it created a precedent that 
might directly affect any one of the 17,000 Iroquois in this 
country and Canada, to say nothing of its possible application to 
the 350,000 Indians of the United States. Counsel for the tribes 
argued that the Indians’ rights were not affected by the establish- 
ment of the boundary between the United States and Canada, 
and Federal Judge Dickinson agrees in his ruling that— 


“The boundary line to establish the respective territory of 
the United States and of Great Britain was clearly not intended 
to, and just as clearly did not, affect the Indians. The Jay 
Treaty of 1794 recognized this fact. It has been argued to us 
pro and con that this treaty was abrogated by the war of 1812. 
We do not see that the rights of the Indians are in any way 
affected by the treaty. 

“The turning-point of the case is thus to be sought in the 
answer to the question of whether the Indians are included 
among the members of the alien nations whose admission to our 
country is controlled and regulated by the existing immigration 
laws. The answer, it seems to us, is a negative one. From the 
Indian view-point he crossed no boundary line. For him this 
does notexist. Thisfact the United States has always recognized, 
and there is nothing in this legislation to work a change in our 
attitude.” 


Thus an interesting question is solved, notes the Raleigh News 
and Observer. “‘The wonder of it is that the point has never 
been raised before,” it adds. In future, points out the Brooklyn 
Eagle, we must remember that ‘‘this continent belonged to the 
Indians before the white man came, with their firearms, to take 
it away from them.’ Of Judge Dickinson’s decision, the 
Philadelphia Inquirer says: 


“Tt means that in the future the American Indian may roam 
to and from Canada regardless of immigration laws. That 
there should have been any doubt about this will surprize many 
persons. Judge Dickinson’s decision not only settles the ques- 
tion, but puts some needed common sense into the interpretation 
and administration of the immigration laws. 

“We hear a great deal about the early settlers and their rights, 
but in some quarters there has been a disposition to question the 
rights of the Indians who were here before the settlers arrived. 
If there is any such thing as a real American, the Indian is cer- 


. tainly entitled to that distinction.” 
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TOPICS IN BRIEF 


(An extension of this department appears weekly on the screen as “Fun from the Press”) 


Tue wet-and-dry issue in this State at present is flood control. 
—Arkansas Gazette. 


THE wets try toride the wave of anti-prohibition sentiment, the 
drys to deride it.— Virginian-Pilot. 


Ir the Mississippi continues its wet activities the solid South 
won’t be quite so solid— Brooklyn Eagle. 


“Death Vauuey” is usually that portion of asphalt lying 
‘between two curbstones.—W all Street Journal. 


Messrs. Acosta AND CHAMBERLIN remained up in the air for 
51 hours and 12 minutes without a break. What a mean filibuster 
these boys could throw.—San 
Diego Union. 


A Cutcaco doctor advises 
fewer clothes for longer life. 
But who wants to live long in 
jail?— Denver Express. 


WHEN we are able to see 
over the telephone, we may get 
a lot of pleasure out of calling 
wrong numbers.—San Diego 
Union. 


WHENEVER the Powers try 
to get below the surface of the 
disarmament problem, they 
encounter the submarine.— 
Virginian-Pilot. 


THERE is money in writing, 
states an article. It all de- 
pends on how generous are 
those to whom you write.— 
Wall Street Journal. 


Apmirers of Nicholas Long- 
worth are convinced. that the 
speaker of the House would 
make a good White House 
spokesman.— Virginian-Pilot. 


Tue earth makes one com- 
plete revolution every twenty- 
four hours, and some of its gail 
countriés do their very best to @ 
keep up with it—#I Paso Ponce’ 
Times. 


Wirn all the ‘“‘investiga- 
tions” and ‘‘probes” under 
way there is no longer any ex- 
euse for one-half of the world not knowing how the other half 
lives.— Birmingham Age-Herald. 


Now the Cantonese are busily fighting each other, which may 
merely be a sign that the Chinese republic has gone Democratic. 
—San Diego Union. 


Tue opposition to a third term for Coolidge is as nothing com- 
pared to the opposition to a first term for some other fellows.— 
American Lumberman. 


Co-np’s feet are a size and a half larger than those of her 
mother, says an orthopedist. Is it substantiated then that the 
New Generation is going to the dogs?—Detroit News. 


We can intervene in China and Nicaragua any time in the 
{nterests of orderly government, and one of these days we may 
be able to do as much in our large cities.—HI Paso Times. 


Accorpi1na to the Treasury figures, 82 per cent. of our people 
do not pay inconre taxes. All these slackers do is provide the 


incomes for the other 18 per cent. to pay taxes on.—The New 
Yorker. 


Tun Prince of Wales advised a blind soldier what horse to 
bet on in the grand national, The Herald says. ew persons 
have had better tips on horses than the Prince of Wales.—£l 
Paso Times. 


CURFEW MUST NOT RING TO-NIGHT 


—Morris for the George Matthew Adams Service. 


Stories of Hollywood marriages seem to be lacking in con- 
tinuity— Arkansas Gazette. 


Tue ery “Back to the farm” would mean more if raised by 
those who wish to go.— Boston Herald. 


Tue dogs of war might not be loosed so often if the decision 
were left to the under dogs.— Virginian-Pilot. 


Ir a few more levees break, we’ll just naturally have to join 
the navy and see the world.— Arkansas Gazette. 


An advertisement for a lecturer says he ‘‘speaks straight from 
the shoulder.” Too bad some of these talks can’t originate 
a little higher up.—San Fran- 
cisco News. 


Iris a notable fact that most 
speed records are made by peo- 
ple who are not going any- 
where.—San Diego Union. 


“*SHoor to kill” isanew order 
given Chicago police. What 
were their former instructions, 
“Aim to please’’??—Brooklyn 
Eagle. 


Ir these Filipinos finally get 
their “‘liberty,’”’ we wish they’d 
tip us off as to the method 
of obtaining it.—Philadelphia 
Inquirer. 


THE most essential things in 
life are the most minute, says 
a physiologist, thereby calling 
the turn on our own bankroll. 
—Arkansas Gazette. 


Tuer Chinese invented gun- 
powder and printing, and it 
is a question which they are 
suffering most from now.— 
Knoxville Journal. 


Hern’s to the city of Bos- 
ton, the home of the bean and 
the cod; where the streets are 
notably narrow and the litera- 
ture not very broad.—Detroit 
News. 


Ar a eoneert in Honolulu, 
Paderewski was presented with 
a ukulele valued at $300. Pre- 
sumably the thing was ornamented with gold and jewels worth 
$299.70.—Arkansas Gazette. 


MackeEREL, says a household editor, is richer than any other 
common fish. We were under the impression that the shad had 
the most bones.—Detroit News. 


Many of the Chinese revolutionary leaders were educated in 
American colleges. This is believed to account for much of the 
current disorder.—San Diego Union. 


Str Henry THornton predicts that Canada will have 
25,000,000 population in fifteen years. He expects Prohibition 
to continue here, evidently.— Pittsburgh Gazette Times. 


Tun newly elected Mayor of Chicago declares that American 
boys shall not be cannon-fodder for the battle-fields of Murope. 
The battle-fields of Chicago come first, of course.—Punch. 


Pror. Irvine Fisuer says that the dollar, as measured by the 
standards of dear old 1913, is now worth seventy-one cents. 
This is such splendid news that somebody ought to break it to 
the retailers —The New Yorker. 


A cirizpn 101 years old announced yesterday that he had 
voted for a Democratic candidate for the first time in his career. 
The Democratic difficulty seems to be that most voters don’t 
succumb so easily.—San Diego Union. 


FOREIGN ~ COMMENT 


DISARMAMENT AT DEADLOCK 


share in Hurope, nurtured by the talks about dis- 

armament at Geneva, are suddenly dashed to earth, we 
are told, because of the inability of the delegates of the various 
nations to come to any approach to an understanding. Indeed, 
certain press dispatches from Geneva indicate that the League 
of Nations is actually in peril of disruption because of the dead- 
lock of disarmament negotiations. In speaking of the prelimi- 


e HOPES for converting the sword into the plow- 


orbtlfne 
A FRENCH THRUST AT GERMANY 


STRESEMANN: “Let us erase the past!’’ 


—Le Journal (Paris). 


nary work of the League’s Disarmament Commission whose re- 
port will be submitted to the League of Nations Council, which 
will convene June 13, a United Press dispatch from Geneva to 
the Montreal Daily Star relates that: 


“On every fundamental question the delegates of the nations 
have disagreed here. Land, aerial and naval matters were taken 
up in that order. The Continental Powers resisted any program 
of reduction in their land forces. No progress was made toward 
aerial disarmament, andin the field of naval armaments there was 


disagreement which culminated in a statement by Viscount Cecil, 


representing Great Britain, warning the Commission that nothing 
must be done which would hamper the efforts of the forthcoming 
Coolidge nayal-limitations conference to convene at Geneva after 
June 1. Japan, Great Britain, and the United States will partici- 
pate in the conference. France refused the first invitation and 
evaded the second. Italy refused the first and has not yet replied 
to the second. 

“The last of the long series of uncompromising statements 
which added to the sum of the Commission’s disagreements was 
made by the Italian delegate, who announced that Italy would 
not accept control and supervision of her armaments by the 
League of Nations or any other international body. Paul Bon- 
cour, the French representative, replied that if it were impossible 


to establish such control, to insure the effectuation of any dis- 
armament agreement which might be reached, it would be useless 
to continue efforts to draft a disarmament convention.”’ 


According to this United Press dispatch it is expected that the | 
final report of the Commission will merely demonstrate that the 
divergence in the views of the nations is so great that any general 
disarmament plan is impossible at this time, and we are further 
informed that the French delegate, Paul Boncour, made the 
following statement to the press: 


‘‘Disarmament now is a question entirely outside the hands 
of the Commission and rests with the Governments and with 
public opinion. The Commission merely has succeeded in 
making precise just what questions are involved in disarmament. 
On these questions the Governments represented on the Com-, 
mission have taken decisive and often divergent stands. If 
public opinion in the various countries still wants disarmament, 
it can only be attained by bringing pressure to bear on the 
Governments to change their attitudes.” 


The Diplomatic Correspondent of the London Daily Herald, 
a Labor organ, reports that the Preparatory Commission of the 
disarmament conference will leave it to the League Assembly to 
decide whether it is worth while to continue the discussions, and 
this informant goes on to say: 


“he fear exprest by Mr. de Brouckére of Belgium that the 
hope of any reduction of armaments had vanished thus seems 
only too likely to be fulfilled; and his biting comment that the 
title of the proposed treaty should be altered to ‘Convention 
on Armaments Publicity’ only too well justified. 

“The final deadlock yesterday was reached on the question 
of naval disarmament. The British draft had proposed not 
only a limitation of total tonnage, but a limitation of the tonnage 
of each class of vessel. To this Mr. Paul Boncour declines firmly 
to agree. The French Government, he insists, must remain 
free to arrange its reduced tonnage in the manner best suited to 
the needs of national defense. The point really at issue is the 
limitation of submarines. 

“Tn his final speech Lord Cecil declared that he could make no 
fresh proposals, nor could he accept those of Mr. Paul Boncour. 
The French plan would give no real security. And Great 
Britain must make her maritime communications secure. The 
Italian delegate also declared the French plan unacceptable. 

*“Tho the deadlock has thus been reached on a naval question, 
this is only one of the differences for which it has proved im- 
possible to find a solution. On the question of military arma- 
ments Great Britain has proposed that in addition to limitation 
of the number of men serving with the colors, there shall be a 
limitation of ‘effective reserves.’ To this nearly every other 
country objects. 

“France, on the other hand, with the idea of limiting arma- 
ments as well as armies, has proposed the limitation of military 
expenditure. Great Britain refuses to agree. Germany has 
suggested a direct limitation of war material. But this Lord 
Cecil has declared equally unacceptable. 

“Not even with regard to aircraft has a common formula 
been found. The British proposal to limit the number of planes 
operating from shore bases drew from Mr. de Brouckére the dry 
comment that if he were hit by a bomb, he would not much 
eare if the plane which dropt it had come from the land or 
from the sea,” 


Contrasting British and French aims, the Manchester Guardian 
thinks it is disappointing to discover that they are still so far 
apart on the point of what is practicable and desirable. They 
are not so distant one from the other as they were, but distant 
enough to make the prospect of an effective convention somewhat 
remote, according to this journal, which adds: 


“The French still consider, for instance, that it is practicable 
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to compare, as factors in the effective fighting 
strength of different countries, the relative develop- 
ment of their industrial resources, and that it is 
reasonable to judge the strength of an army by 
the amount of pay which its soldiers receive. But 
the chief ground of difference between the French 
and British proposals is that the British wish to 
limit the strength of the armies which can be ac- 
tually mobilized in time of war, whereas the French 
would apparently exclude reservists from the reckon- 
ing. One can quite see, and need not be sur- 
prized, that the French proposals are much better 
suited to themselves and their particular friends 
than they are to countries like Germany and Great 
Britain, which have no cheap conscripted soldiers, 
but have great reserves of industrial strength. This 
by no means exhausts the list of differences be- 
tween ourselves and the French, and to them must 
be added many more which will emerge in the com- 
ments or draft proposals of other Powers. Tho we 
must regret, we must face the fact that the Com- 
mission has still much ground to cover before the 
full Conference can come together with any pros- 
pect of real success.” 


In a special wireless dispatch from Geneva to the 
New York World, Albin E. Johnson declares that, as 
a result of disarmament negotiations, the League of 
Nations is admittedly in a more serious position 
than it was a year ago, during the crisis that 
resulted in the withdrawal of Spain and Brazil and the post- 
ponement of Germany’s admission. Statesmen in Geneva,’ he 
goes on to say, believe that Germany has jockeyed the Allies 
into a position where they must either sacrifice the military 
clauses of the Versailles Treaty or the League Covenant itself, and 
he continues: 


‘Only the former will save the League’s face. Enforcement 
of the Treaty along the present lines may mean the League’s 
end, at least as it is at present constituted and conducted. 
Germany announced pointblank through Count yon Bernstorff, 
her delegate to Geneva, that the Versailles Treaty is a bilateral 
instrument, and that the Allied pledge of disarmament is binding. 
This is interpreted asa threat to attack the validity of the Treaty 
unless the Allies remove the military and naval restrictions on 
Germany or disarm to the same extent themselves. 

“In the disarmament field the about-face of Tokyo on three 


i 


ROCKING THE CRADLE 


—The Evening News (London). 


WEIGHT AND SEE! 


“Nobody loves a fat girl, but, oh, how a fat girl can love!”’ 
—The Sunday. Mail. (Glasgow). 


important naval and aerial reservations, and Joseph Paul 
Boneour’s recall after an open. break with:French Foreign Min- 
ister Briand,,are the two most significant developments. 

“According to an authoritative report, Mr. Briand ordered 
Mr. Paul Boncour, France’s delegate to the Preparatory .Dis- 
armament Conference, to yield on the question of an international 
control board which would be empowered to see whether signa- 
tories were carrying out their disarmament pledges. ~The 
Socialist leader demurred and was told to obey orders or come 
back to Paris. Bertrand Clauzel replaced him. He had not raised 
the control question all week, and had adopted a most concilia- 
tory attitude. 

““The demeanor of the Italians is more serious. Rome has 
decided to withdraw from the International’ Labor Office at the 
earliest opportunity and will quit the League altogether if Jugo- 
slavyia brings the question of .the® Italo-Albanian: treaty before 
the Council, say the most reliable advices from Italy. These 
intentions can. be confirmed among the disarmament conference 
delegations, and explain the attitude consistently 
adopted by ~ General De Marinis, the Italian 
delegate. ba ran i de a ah 

‘“A conference in London-between. Mr. Briand 
and the British Foreign Secretary, Sir’ Austen 
Chamberlain, is scheduled ‘for early May. ‘It has 
been brought about by Britain’s hesitaney to back 
up-Italy further. ; fit 

“Tt is reported in League circles, that Downing 
Street “has sent Premier Mussolini . the. stiffest 
note the British have written since’ the Armistice. 
This note warns against Rome’s'refusing to sub- 
mit the Albanian treaty to the League or the 
Hague Court. 

“Meanwhile France is delaying Jugoslavia’s 
contemplated appeal to the League. Consequently 
unless Italy lands troops in Albania there will be no 
erisis for the moment. Should Mussolini flaunt 
British advice, his withdrawal from the League 
is considered inevitable. Adyices from Italy in- 
dicate sentiment for such a course is over- 
whelming. 

“Both this situation and Germany’s move are 
driving the British and French closer together, 
largely beeause of the British view that the troubles 
in the Orient make European instability extremely 
undesirable at this time. 

“The Preparatory Disarmament Commission will 
meet again and begin drafting its report to the 
Couneil. 

“Viscount 
efforts. will) be 
of the: disagreements in the Commission, pending 
interchanges between the Foreign Offices.” 


Ceeil, of England, will return, and 


made to cover up the seriousness 
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PLANNING THE UPKEEP OF BRITAIN 


O MATTER HOW Britain’s Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
N Winston S. Churchill, had prepared and organized the 

nation’s current budget, it is agreed by many that he 
would have been subjected to the adverse criticism of opponents 
of the Baldwin Government, while he could not have expected 
more than limited praise from its supporters. According to the 
press, Mr. Lloyd George described Mr. Churchill as ‘‘ the merriest 
tax-collector since the days of Robin Hood,” but Mr. Churchill 
is quoted as declaring to the House of Commons that in this 


THE CONJURER 


WINSTON THE Wi1zARD: “I shall now proceed to extract pounds 
and pounds from this cheerful-looking gentleman at my side.” 


—Evening Times (Glasgow). 


period of exceptional difficulty he has tried his best ‘‘to guide the 
country round a difficult corner,’’ and he added: ‘‘I have tried 
my best to find a way of balancing the budget without checking 
the long-looked-for, or at any rate long-hoped-for, trade revival, 
and without impairing that national credit upon which not only 
the finance, but the commerce, of Britain is vitally dependent.” 
The London Daily News (Lib.) cites Mr. Churchill’s description 
of himself in introducing the Budget as being ‘‘a public execu- 
tioner,’’ which leads this newspaper to obServe: 


“Tt would have been more to the point, tho a réle with a 
more slender appeal to his grandiose imagination, if he had 
described himself as a clever conjurer. The budget, which was 
invested beforehand with so portentous an air of mystery, has 
revealed itself as little more than a box of tricks. It is frankly 
a makeshift, fair-weather budget. Its merits are that it con- 
tains no outrageously unfair provisions likely to provoke a 
popular outery, and that, apart from its additional homeopathic 
doses of protection, of which the duty on pottery is the most 
glaring example, it offends no great principle of sound finance. 

“But, as those who best know Mr. Churchill expected, he has 
gambled on a good trade year in 1927, and has left 1928 to take 
care of itself. His tribute to the nation’s remarkable resilience 
in face of ‘the shocking breakdown in our island civilization,’ 
which was the direct outcome of the coal stoppage and the 
General Strike, is well justified. The British taxpayer, however, 
will not easily forget the Government’s share in that catastrophe. 
The £23,000,000 coal subsidy was the price the taxpayer paid 
to prevent the coal stoppage, and, as it happened, the General 


Strike; both would, in all probability, have been prevented if the 
Government had accepted without qualification or reserve the 
recommendations of the Samuel Commission, which provided 
the only practical alternative to \the tragedy enacted for six 
dreary months in the British coal-fields.”’ 


Mr. Churchill has made the best of a bad job, thinks the 
London Morning Post (Ind. Cons.), because he has had to face a 
situation which, as he pleads fairly enough, he did not create, and — 
this daily goes on to say: 


“His good intention of two years ago, to save ten millions a 
year, has gone the way of many good intentions; but the fault 
lay at least partly in the stars. In particular, that baleful Dog 
Star of the coal strike sheds its malignant influence over the 
whole financial situation. The experts of the Treasury estimate 
that the cost to the country in profits was no less a sum than 
150 millions sterling. Thus it struck at the source of direct 
taxation, and thereby in revenue the Chancellor lost 174% mil- 
lions, while he was forced to increase his expenditure by 144% 
millions. If we add these two figures together, the total loss to 
the Exchequer caused by these industrial troubles was thirty- 
two millions sterling in the present year, and we need hardly say 
that the loss does not end here, but must go on into the future. 
These terrible figures should bring home to the nation that what 
Mr. Churchill has produced is in a sense a war budget, the foes 
being partly of our own household and partly the enemies of 
mankind.”’ 


BUDGET POINTS FROM MR. CHURCHILL’S SPEECH 
ON ENGLAND’S UPKEEP CHARGES 


(As summarized by the London Evening Standard) 


“‘We meet under the shadows of the disasters of 
last year. 

“The loss to trade was £150,000,000. 

“It is time to pay the bill of last year’s troubles. 

“There is a loss of £4,125,000 in income tax, due 
to retardation of collection. He hopes to collect this 
in 1927. 

“There is a total loss of £32,000,000 in income 
tax and super tax owing to the general strike and the 
coal stoppage. 

“Decreasing revenue due to the strike £17,500,000. 

“Increasing expenditure due to the strike over 
£14,500,000. 

“The industrial disturbance has made it necessary 
for them to raise more Treasury bills. They are 
forced to pay nearly £6,000,000 extra because of those 
more and dearer Treasury bills. 

“In spite of the stoppage, the country has kept the 
even tenor of its way. The exchange has stood like 
a rock. 

“The consuming powers of the masses have been little 
affected by the trouble. 

“Beer and spirits alone reflected to the Exchequer 
the social and industrial struggle upon which so many 
millions had been engaged. 

“Tea shows only a slight fall in consumption, while 
tobacco and sugar actually have increased. 

“Our financial strength has not yet been impaired. 
Our fortunes are still in our own hands to make or 
to mar. 

“Revenue, apart from the stoppage, is £1,125,000 
below the estimate, but with the stoppage it is 
£19,000,000 below the estimate. 

“Estimated total expenditure this year £818,390,000.” 


In considering whither Mr. Churchill turns to ‘‘meet the 
yawning gap between revenue and expenditure,’ The Morning 
Post tells us that: 


““He has made a raid on the Road Fund reserve of twelve mil- 
lions, an expedient difficult to defend on any other plea than 
that necessity knows no law. He has increased the duties on 
wine and tobacco, a course which we take to be wise, not only 
because they are luxuries, but because the difference, altho it will 
mean a substantial addition in revenue, will mean but a small 
addition of price to the retail consumer. It is satisfactory to 
note that the principle of Imperial Preference is recognized 
again. The Balfourian prophecy that the necessity of broaden- 
ing the basis of taxation would lead to protective duties finds 
verification year by year. In this budget we find a ‘McKenna 
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duty’ on tires, and a ‘safeguarding duty’ on translucent pottery, 
both substantial, and both, if we may venture to say so, protec- 
tive to British industry. 

‘And while revenue is increased by these and other expedients, 
the Government have paid some heed to the exponents of re- 
trenchment, since the Departments of Transport, Mines, and 
Overseas Trade are to be retrenched in this financial year. 
Desirable as these Departments may be, it is impossible to deny 
that the country can not afford them. The Ministries of Labor 
and Pensions are spared in the meantime, for reasons 
which may be temporarily adequate. Even more 
Important as a principle of economy is the sound 
decision to limit drastically the entries to the Civil 
Service. Altogether, Mr. Churchill has produced a 
budget which suggests that he has learned not a little 
wisdom from the chastening hand of adversity; tho 
it is to be remembered that some of the expedients 
which he adopts this year will not be available again.” 


Tn the view of the London Nation and Atheneum 
(Ind.) to grasp the significance of Mr. Churchill’s 
finance, as exhibited in his third budget, it is 
necessary to consider it as a whole, and this weekly 
proceeds: 


“The ingenious Budget which was so skilfully in- 
troduced on Monday bears a strong family likeness 
to its predecessors, and it is only by casting our 
minds back over the past two years that we can hope 
to determine the direction in which the Chancellor 
is traveling. In the new budget there is a sop to the 
Protectionists—the tiresome duty on translucent 
pottery, and the inclusion of motor tires in the Me- 
Kenna duties—as in 1925. A sop to the advocates of 
“economy’—in the proposed abolition of three govern- 
ment departments—asin 1926. A sop to the city and 
the financial purists—in the increased Sinking Fund 
—which has been a feature of each of Mr. Churchill’s 
previous budgets, but has not yet materialized. 
The Road Fund is again raided; this time to the tune of £12,- 
000,000, the whole remaining surplus. The eredit of the brewers 
is again curtailed. There is increased indirect taxation, on 
tobacco, wines, and matches. And, in addition, there is a most 
ingenious device for getting three half-yearly instalments of 
property tax in one financial year, from which Mr. Churchill 
will derive not only revenue but legitimate glee. This last device 
is the only one which involves the smallest sacrifice by the direct 
taxpayer. In this tenderness to the income and supertax- 
payer we shall find the clue to Mr. Churchill’s finance. It is the 
one clear thread which can be found running through the tangled 
skein of his three budgets.”’ 


THE IMPRESARIO 


> "eh } } 2 SENG 4 me introduce you to Mr. Bull, the world's strongest man, who will lift 
PROFERSSOR CHURCHILL: yw, le \ 


the enormous weight of over eight hundred million pounds. 


—The Daily Express (London). 


Ladies and gentlemen 


WAR REMINDERS IN BELGIUM 


COUNTRY ALMOST UNSCARRED, is the description 
given to Belgium eight years after the war, and it seems 
that except for a comparatively small war area around 

Ypres, there are few superficial signs of the sufferings which 


shocked the world less than a decade ago. In the interval 


Belgium has been hard at work repairing the damage and recover- 


CONSOLATION 


Taxpayer: “I say, Winston, aren’t you glad you haven't got to sit up all night. 
counting money like that poor fellow over there?’’ 


—The Daily Express (London). 


ing her fortunes. Yet, writes Gerald Barry in the London 
Sunday Times, altho her wounds are covered they are still there, 
and the traveler does not have to probe very deeply to find 
indications of them. But, he goes on to say: 


“By far the greatest, the most constant reminder of the war 
in Belgium to-day is the financial situation. That bugbear of 
post-war Europe, the cost-of-living problem, is never long 
absent from the mind. On the surface, at all events, Brussels is 
a prosperous city. Her citizens are hard at work. The bour- 
geois class feeds well, amuses itself amply. In a word, there is 
nothing to show that it is poor. And I do not think it is poor, 
but I can not imagine how it con- 
trives not to be. The Belgians, 
it is true, are a thrifty people, 
hard-working, frugal, and easily 
satisfied. Before the war the 
country was a by-word for pros- 
perity and immunity from taxes; 
hard-hit Hnglishmen, retired on 
a pension, would go to live in 
Brussels because it was cheap. 
They would hardly do so to-day. 
Brussels for the Englishman in 
1927 is not, perhaps, expensive, 
but despite the disparity between 
the value of Belgian curreney 
and his own, it is certainly not 
cheap. 

‘Por articles of clothing to- 
day in Brussels an Englishman, 
altho the rate of exchange gives 
him a seven-to-one advantage 
over the native purchaser, has to 
pay in franes almost the equiva- 
lent of what he would have to 
pay in pounds in London. IHyen 
food is not particularly cheap. <A 
modest dinner for two in a small 
and unpretentious restaurant will 
cost somewhere between eighty 
and ninety franes (10s. in english 
¢2.40 in American). <A 
meal in would 


MR. BULL.” 
money, 


similar London 
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cost no more, tho it would not, of course, include for that sum 
a bottle ef good wine, which is so much dearer in England than 
in Belgium. 

“Te this is so for the Englishmen, what must it be for the 
Belgians themselves, for whom 100 franes is 100 franes, not 
merely 12s. 6d.? Naturally they talk a great deal about it. 
‘4 bas les taxes’ [Down with taxes] is the cry. Even their 
pleasures are burdened with the same refrain. ‘Tell me a 
nation’s songs and I will tell you its history,’ might be paral- 
leled to-day in another way: ‘Take me to a nation’s music- 
halls and I will tell you what it is thinking about.’ Brussels is 
thinking about money. The revues are full of caustic allusions 
to the financial situation, and every other laugh is a laugh at 
the expense of the franc.” 


One object to which the citizens of Brussels point with pride, 
we are then told, is the office of the war-time underground 
newspaper, La Libre Parole, which stands ‘‘eonfidently labeled 
to-day,” in the heart of the city, altho for the four years of the 
German occupation, it is recalled, this journal’s hiding-place 
was unknown to all save those who staffed it. It is further 
related that: 


‘The Bruxellois remember La Libre Parole with joy, and tell 
its story with gusto. It certainly brings the meaning of oc- 
cupation vividly to mind. Another reminder of it, equally vivid, 
stands in the little square beside the Fish Market. It is a 
monument to ‘Liberty of Conscience.’ That it is set defiantly 
against a background of the Catholic Church of St. Catherine is 
not now to the purpose—tho it may be noted in passing as an 
example of silent irony. What matters is the inscription on the 
base, which explains that the monument was removed by the 
Germans when they came into occupation, and on their retreat 
was ordered by the Belgian municipal authorities to be immedi- 
ately replaced. ‘Liberty of Conscience,’ indeed—that must 
have touched the invader on the raw! No such thing could be 
tolerated in a town in German occupation. So down came the 
statue, and down, too, came the thing for which it stood, until 
the day when the withdrawal of the enemy restored the reign 
of freedom. 

‘Ts there not written here half the history of those four years? 
The other half is enshrined in the Tomb of the Unknown Warrior, 
over which a lamp flickers day and night without break. The 
habit among passers-by of raising the hat to this memorial 
shows no more signs of dying out in Brussels than it does at the 
Cenotaph in London. While I stood looking at it the other day, 
a woman came up with her small child. She made him remove 
his hat. ‘Y restent les braves’ [Here lie the brave], she said.” 


WHAT AMERICANS IN CHINA SHOULD DO 


O TIME LIKE THE PRESENT for Americans to keep 
N in mind the slogan ‘‘ America First’’ is the urgent advice 
of some American editors in considering the position 
of Americans in China. But even if this rallying ery be constant 
in the hearts of Americans in China, it is pointed out, they are 
harassed by all kinds of influences, business and social. Some 
American business men have close affiliations with the Japanese, 
we are told, and others have close affiliations with the British. 
Now, under the influence of non-American propaganda, remarks 
the Shanghai China Weekly Review, certain Americans think 
that America should follow a ‘‘pro-British”’ policy, while others 
think America should follow a ‘‘pro-Japanese’’ policy. But 
this weekly flatly declares: 


‘‘Now the truth of the situation is that the Americans resident 
in China should follow a pro-American policy. All of us are 
naturally influenced by our daily associations, which is quite 
natural, because we are constantly meeting all kinds and manners 
of persons who give us their views and urge upon us certain lines 
of actions. The absence of an American-owned and edited 
newspaper in Shanghai makes the American position more 
difficult both for the Americans and the non-Americans, for 
obvious reasons. But despite this the average American 
citizen, man or woman, and the American organizations, par- 
ticularly the Chambers of Commerce, should be able to keep 
their feet on the ground and realize the fundamentals of American 
policy. 


“Tt does not make any particular difference in the long run 
whether the British, the Japanese, the Russians, the French, or 
anybody else, from a local standpoint, approves or disapproves 
of American policy toward China so long as the Chinese approve 
of it, for our relations here are essentially with the Chinese, and 
all of us would have to go home shortly if the Chinese unitedly 
decided to cease doing business with us. If Washington can’t 
keep our relations with Great Britain, France, Japan, Russia, 
and the rest of the world on a friendly footing, then there is 
little which any American residing in China could do to remedy 
the situation. Therefore, the duty of the ‘average American’ 
in the present crisis should be to keep the essentials in mind 
and support our officials who are doing everything possible to 
interpret our policy to the Chinese and keep our two countries 
on a friendly footing.” 


There are approximately 12,000 American citizens residing 
in China, according to this weekly, and this figure excludes some 
1,200 American citizens of Chinese race who reside chiefly in 
Hongkong and Canton. Of the 12,000 American residents in 
China about 7,000 are adults, men and women, the remaining 
5,000 are children, and it is added: 


“This editorial is addrest to the adults, not the children: 
At the present time the Americans residing in China occupy a 
peculiarly difficult and trying position, due to the fact that while 
America is a party to the old treaties which were negotiated 
many years ago, nevertheless American policy toward China is 
quite different from that of other Powers which have territorial 
concessions in China. At the Washington Conference the 
American Government tried in every way possible to induce the 
Powers to meet China’s demands for treaty revision, and suc- 
ceeded to a certain extent. A great deal was done at the Wash- 
ington Conference to reestablish China’s administrative and 
territorial integrity. 

‘For example, the foreign postal agencies were withdrawn; 
unauthorized troops stationed in China were withdrawn; the 
Shantung case was settled to China’s satisfaction, and in general 
the foundation was laid for improving China’s international 
status. The Washington Conference failed in two important 
respects in meeting China’s wishes. These failures pertain to 
tariff revision and extraterritoriality, but in neither of these 
failures was America responsible. Tariff revision was held up 
for over four years because one of the Powers, France, refused 
to ratify the Washington Treaties, and revision of extraterri- 
toriality was delayed largely on account of conditions in China. 
None of the Powers wished to forego protection of their nationals 
so long as China was an armed camp with irresponsible militarists 
dominating the land and overriding the Chinese laws, courts 
and Constitution. Now, in view of the fact that China is giving 
promise of early unification, the American Government is taking 
steps to meet China’s desires.”’ 


The only difference between the intentions of Congress and 
those of the State Department, we are then advised, is that 
Congress, ‘“‘being nearer to the American people, desires to go 
further than the State Department.’ But regardless of this 
difference we are assured that there can be no misunderstanding 
of America’s intentions with regard to China. On the whole, 
American policy toward China in connection with the present 
situation is described as haying been “‘generally good,’ and 
this weekly continues: 


‘*America wants no Chinese territory, and American policy 
since earliest times has been predicated upon the hypothesis 
that American interests in the Far Kast would be best served 
by a strong and independent China that would be mistress 
within her own household, capable of protecting herself against 
foreign aggression, and dealing with all foreigners on an equal 
basis. Some may term this altruism or humanitarianism, self- 
determination, or what not. We term it plain common sense, 
for as long as China is weak and disorganized and ignorant, 
the country is always bound to be a prey of more aggressive 
neighbors, and any resulting conflict in the Pacifie growing out: 
of the weakness of China would be certain to drag America in. 
Therefore American policy toward China is both good sense and. 
good business, for a strong Nationalist China would certainly’ 
be a better customer for American products than a weak and! 
disorganized China, and a strong and unified China would be a 
better neighbor than a weak, disorganized China.” 


SCIENCE» AND+INVENTION 


THE LATEST IN TELEVISION 


ESCRIBED AS ONE OF THE GREATEST triumphs 
in the history of communication, the television process 
of the American Telephone and Telegraph Company is 

the product of many minds working together in the Bell Labora- 
tories in New York under the guidance of Dr. Herbert E. Ives, 
says Science Service’s Daily Science News Bulletin (Washington). 
Despite the elaborateness of the apparatus, television depends 
essentially upon the fact that a film of potassium metal in a 
vacuum-tube can be made to give a small electric current when 
light shines on it. This is the 
photoelectric cell. Themethod 
of its use in the new process is 
quite different from previous 
attempts to attain the same 
result. Writes Mr. James 
Stokley, in The Science News 
Bulletin: 


“In other methods, the sub- 
ject whose visage is to be 
transmitted is flooded with 
brilhant light, and a lens picks 
up the illumination and fo- 
cuses it on a small photoelec- 
trie cell. In the new method, 
by the idea of Dr. Frank Gray, 
the subject is illuminated with 
a tiny moving spot of light, 
which is picked up by a battery 
of large photoelectric cells—the 
largest yet made. The result 
is the most successful transmis- 
sion of the actual view of the 
human face that has yet been 
achieved. 

“As seen on the small receiv- 
ing screen, the scene looks like 
a half-tone two inches high, 
printed in the pink-sheet edi- 
tion of a daily paper—except 
it has come to life. Most news- 
papers print photographs in 
what is known as half-tone— 
small dots spaced fifty to sixty to the inch and blended by eye 
into a continuous picture, a process, incidentally, which was the 
invention many years ago of Frederic HK. Ives, the father of Her- 
bert E. Ives, who is immediately responsible for the new process. 

“Tn the television receiver, the picture is also made up of fifty 
eye-blended rows of light and dark, which appear pink because 
the light in which they are painted comes from glowing neon 
gas—a rare element found in the atmosphere. Like its relative, 
helium, the neon used in the receiving lamp is peculiar because it 
will not combine with any other chemical substance. When two 
metallic electrodes are sealed into a glass tube from which all 
air has been exhausted, but which contains a little neon, and an 
electric current is passed through, the gas glows with a pinkish 
light. Unlike the ordinary electric lamp with a filament of 
tungsten, which continues to glow for an instant after the current 
has been disconnected, the neon light goes on and off as instan- 
taneously as the current itself. 

“Mo television a speaker’s face from Washington to New 
York, for example, the light starts from the carbons of an auto- 
matic are lamp. In front of the lamp is a disk with fifty holes 
around its edge in a spiral, each hole a little nearer the center 
than the one before it. A lens projects an image of the holes out 
into space, just as the lens of a movie machine projects an image 
of the moving film on to the screen, but in the television device 
the sereen is the subject’s face. And just as the movie film 
travels through the machine so fast that the single pictures are 
not seen, but are combined together by the eye into a continuous 
picture, so does the rapidly moving disk, containing the holes, 


__ TALKING - pig 


SUPREME TEST OF TELEVISION 
—Harding in the Brooklyn Eagle. 


move so rapidly that the fifty holes, each a little lower than the 
one before it, sweep across the facial screen in less than a fifteenth 
of a second. The person being televisioned has this light spot 
sweep over him 17.5 times a second. To a person standing 
beside the subject, his face seems to be illuminated by a slightly 
flickering, but single area of light. The single holes, or even the 
rows of holes, are not seen separately. 

“Outside of the light from the are, shining through the holes 
in the disk, the subject is in semidarkness. In front of him are 
three photoelectric cells, the eyes of television. They turn the 
light into electricity. The production of these cells itself is a 
triumph, accomplished by Dr. 
Ives. They are the largest 
that have yet been constructed. 

When the moving finger of 
light, a fiftieth of an ineh in 
Mere a gee cae eas diameter, sweeps across the 

ee face, it encounters the light- 
colored flesh; light is reflected 
to the sensitive photoelectric 
cells. By means of amplifiers 
like those used in radio stations, 
the photoelectric cells’ tiny eur- 
rent, the electrical counterpart 
of the light, is magnified thou- 
sands of times. And when the 
spot of light reaches a dark 
part of the face—the pupil of 
the eye perhaps—and no light 
is reflected, no current flows 
from the cells to the ampli- 
fiers. 

“Thus, the lights and shades 
of the face are transformed into 
a varying electric current, just 
as the ordinary telephone trans- 
mitter transforms the sounds of 
the voice into a pulsating cur- 
rent. It travels over the tele- 
phone lines for hundreds or 
thousands of miles, or else on 
the radio carrier waves for even 
greater distances. The receiv- 
ing end picks up the current, 
amplifies it some more to make 
up for any losses in transmis- 
sion, and connects it to the receiver, with its neon tube. 

“The variations in current are translated by the neon tube 
back into variations of light. But the tube shows an extended 
surface of light—an inch or more square—with no semblance of 
a picture of a face or anything else. Here the revolving disk 
again plays a part. A disk, the exact duplicate of the one at the 
sending end, revolves in front of the neon tube. Another 
ingenious invention, made by H. M. Stoller and E. R. Morton, 
permits the motor running the receiving disk to keep exactly in 
step with the one at the sending end. 

“Tf the spot of light in the sending apparatus is shining on the 
bright flesh, the receiving screen shows a corresponding bright 
area through the hole. And then, as the sending light spot moves 
to the dark pupil of the eye of the subject, the neon ceases 
glowing and the screen shows a dark spot. As the spot moves to 
another white portion, such as the bridge of the nose, the neon 
again shines through the hole, which has also moved. The 
receiving disk, like the transmitting one, moves so rapidly that 
the light appears to the person observing as a continuous surface, 
blended into a motion-picture of the sending scene. The 
individual changes from light to darkness and back to light again 
may be over in a twenty-five-thousandth of a second.” 


WHITE HOUSE SPOKESMAN / 


The 2 by 24-inch picture produced by the small neon lamp 


ys) 


is intended for individual reception. It is the first form of the 
apparatus that may in future years be attached to the individual 
desk telephone. But sometimes a large audience may also 
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wish to receive television, as when Secretary Hoover, in Wash- 
ington, spoke on April 7 to the audience in New York, and was 
seen by them, more than life size. To quote again: 

“This is accomplished with glowing neon also, but a much 
larger tube is used, in fact, the whole sereen, four square feet 
in area, is made up of a continuous tube, covering its surface 
much as lines of type on this page cover the area of this paper. 
This system is used instead of the revolving disk of the smaller 
receiver, because a revolving dise so large would not be practi- 
cable. The tube is a multiple one, really 2,500 separate lamps in 
one. A commutator, a dise which makes contacts successively 
with each of the 2,500 separate glowers, is the substitute for the 
disk with the holes. It also revolves in step with the disk at the 
transmitter. A spot of light travels in rows across the surface 
of the large tube, reproducing as it goes the variations of light 
‘seen’ by the photoelectric cells at the sending station. But the 
big tube is expensive and complicated, as a separate wire must 
go to each of the 2,500 separate electrodes. 

“With the complicated apparatus necessary to accomplish 
television, the time is not yet in sight when it will be an appurte- 
nance to every telephone. But with the initial success, the 
future is a matter of simplification, and it is in this task that the 
modern scientist shines.” 


ALUMINUM COMES BACK 
()- HAILED as “‘the metal of the future,” but after- 


ward nearly discarded as a grievous disappointment, 

aluminum now bids fair to justify all the early hopes of 
its friends, not as a pure metal, but through its numerous alloys 
or bronzes. Its misfortunes and approaching triumphs are 
narrated in the Figaro (Paris) by Emile Gautier, who regards 
it as the most romantic of metals. He writes: 


“‘Tf we may say of metals, as of nations, that those are happy 
that have no history, then aluminum must be classed among the 
unfortunate! No metal, in fact, has had a career so full of 
incident, so shifting and so varied. 

“While gold, for instance, or silver, copper, tin and iron, have 
always appealed to the veneration of men, and upon their first 
appearance were at once estimated at their true value, aluminum 
has experienced the worst of trials—sometimes exalted above its 
merits, sometimes unjustly disqualified, inspiring by turns 
enthusiasm and disdain; and it was after a hard struggle, at the 
cost of vicissitudes without number and beyond measure, that 
it ended by conquering the very honorable place that it occupies 
to-day in industry, and that continues to grow in importance. 
More than ever just now, since the coming of aerial navigation, 
is aluminum in the order of the day. 

‘* At the period when this paradoxical metal was worth fabulous 
sums—which was certainly unealled for on its part, seeing that it 
could be extracted from clay; that is to say from the clods of the 
field and the mud of the streets, the commonest things in the 
world—when, I say, aluminum was worth a hundred dollars a 
pound, it was the fashion to eall it ‘the metal of the future,’ 
destined to replace almost all the others. The fact is that 
appearances seemed to justify these ambitious hopes. 

“Did it not combine all the qualities needed to revolutionize 
marine construction, architecture, artillery, mechanics, ete., and 
to realize the flying machine? 

“Just one objection—its prohibitive price. To attain the 
full measure of these promises, it was requisite that the price of 
aluminum should not be sensibly higher than that of iron. 
This is not yet the ease, but as I have already had the hardihood 
to predict, I am sure that the time will come. 

“This, however, is not the real cause of its past misadventures. 
The famous qualities attributed to it with so much enthusiasm 
were not all equally based on fact. Its pretended incorrupti- 
bility, for example, was fallacious. Capricious, unstable, 
susceptible, prone to disease (if we may use the expression), 
it was not the dependable metal that we thought. 

““T hasten to add that most of these early faults have been 
remedied, little by little. Some were the consequences of 
defective manufacture, which has now been perfected. Others 
resulted from traces of impurities, whose scarcely detected 
presence was sufficient to modify profoundly its character and 
constants. 

‘Here was the key to the enigma, and this was the inspiration 
of the progress to which it has owed its rehabilitation. 


‘From the moment, in fact, when it was recognized that an 
infinitesimal quantity of a foreign body was able to transmute 
aluminum—to alter its characteristic properties and endow it 
with others altogether different—it was seen to be possible to 
utilize this mutability for the most various needs. This is how 
we now have a whole series of aluminum alloys, made by the 
systematic addition, in definite proportions, of all sorts of 
metals—iron, copper, manganese, zinc, magnesium, thallium, 
ete.—communicating special aptitudes without lessening the 
essential properties of the basic metal. 

‘“We have thus numerous distinct aluminums—or ‘aluminum 
bronzes’—possessing all the legendary advantages, without any 
of the inconveniences that appeared in the early days—‘dura- 
lumin,’ ‘partinum,’ ‘aeral,’ ete. 

“This last, for instance, merits consideration, not as an 
ordinary alloy, but rather as a new metal, integral and autono- 
mous, which by the homogeneity of its constituent elements acts 
almost as a true chemical compound. Very light, but not less 
elastic and resistant than pure aluminum, easily worked into 
thin sheets, quickly forged, as sonorous as bell-metal, aeral can 
be tempered, and last but not least, it is proof against alteration 
by air, water or chlorids, and consequently by sea-water. 

“This is why it has attracted the attention of naval experts, 
and will shortly no doubt receive that of the aviation service 
also. 

“Thus it may be seen that pure aluminum has lost its prestige, 
and the pessimists have been justified in their prophecies of evil. 
Its early advocates, in the enthusiasm of a premature appreci- 
ation, went too far. But its detractors have no reason to con- 
tinue to depreciate it. It keeps on moving toward the goal 
where it will soon be in a position—through its alloys—to fill all 
the réles once assigned to it as ‘the metal of the future.’ ”’ 


HEAT AS A CAUSE OF FEVER 


XTERNAL HEAT is believed by Drs. Katharine Dodd 
kK and Scott J. Wilkinson, of Nashville, Tennessee, to be 

a cause of obscure fever in children. They report in 
The Journal of the American Medical Association (Chicago): 


“Five infants whose fever was definitely caused by external 
heat not only had fever but were restless and irritable. As soon 
as they were placed in a comparatively cool room with moving 
air, their temperatures became practically normal, and they were 
quiet and contented. Colored children were not similarly affected 
by the heat. Similar heat exhaustion with fever has often been 
noted in adults in the tropics and in the southern United States. 
Extreme degrees of external heat, such as occur in the southern 
part of the United States during periods of the summer months, 
may be a cause of fever in white infants. This fever can be pre- 
vented or eliminated by placing infants in an artificially cooled 
room supplied with moving air.” 


Last July, during a week of extreme heat and very little air 
movement, these physicians observed high body temperatures in 
five white infants. Previous to this week the children had been 
practically without fever. They were well nourished and were 
gaining weight. To quote further: 


‘Prior to this week the weather had been cooler than normal 
for this time of year. Early in the week the temperature began to 
rise and there was very little cooling at night. On the first day 
with a peak of 95 F., every child had a temperature of 100 F. or 
over. The following days, as the maximum temperature of the 
air became 100 F’. or slightly less with a minimum temperature of 
from 75 to 85 F., the children had a marked afternoon fever, 
increasing in height day by day. In one ease the temperature 
reached 104.5 F. on the fifth day of excessive heat. A careful 
physical examination did not reveal any apparent cause for the 
fever. The children were restless and irritable. 

“Just before noon on the sixth day, the children were moved 
to a room in which a large tub of ice and salt was placed. One. 
electric fan blew directly on the ice, and two others were placed 
on high wall-brackets so that they blew air against the ceiling. 
These last two kept the air of the room constantly moving. The 
temperature of the room was slightly more than 90 F. the first 
day, and did not go higher than 86 F. on the following days. Thus 
the peak of the daily heat was eliminated. The day the children 
were placed in this room not one of them had fever higher than 
101.4F. They all stopt erying and whining almost immediately, 
and went off into a peaceful sleep.” 
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THE UNHAPPY CITY TREE 


HEN ONE CONSIDERS what the average street 

tree is up against, it is really a wonder that we have 

any of them left, writes Dr. Haven Metcalf, of the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture, in Science Service’s Dail y 
Science News Bulletin (Washington). As a matter of fact, he 
says, all that we have left are the tough ones, and there is much 
to indicate that in the modern paved city, most of these will be 
short-lived. He goes on: 


“Under natural conditions a tree has unpolluted air, soil un- 
paved and untrodden, deep, soft, and annually enriched by dead 
leaves. A street tree, on the 
other hand, has its leaves 
choked by smoke. If you 
doubt this, take a leaf from 
some street tree some day when 
there has been no recent rain 
and rub it on your cuff. But 
it is not only the soot in smoke 
that does harm, but the in- 
visible gases and fumes. A 
' recent contribution to these 
fumes is the exhaust from 
automobiles. Then the street 
tree is lucky if it has nine 
square feet of soil around it 
that is not paved. The pave- 
ment prevents aeration of the 
soil, keeps away water, and, 
above all, prevents any of the 
natural food supplied by ‘the 
decaying of leaves from re- 
turning to the soil. To a less 
extent, yard and park trees 
suffer from the same difficul- 
ties. They breathe the same 
smoke-laden air, and while 
park and yard are not paved, 
the grass is cut away and the 
leaves raked up and removed, 
and the soil will usually be 
found to be hard, dry, and 
lacking the necessary foods for 
vigorous tree-growth. Street, 
yard, and park trees suffer from many specific diseases, and also 
from injuries, but these are unimportant compared with the mal- 
nutrition which results from lack of the natural food supplied 
under forest conditions by the falling leaves. In the ease of 
park and yard trees, this difficulty can be met to some extent by 
fertilizing the ground, but the conditions under which street 
trees live are so severe that the best way to meet the problem is 
to plant only trees that are hardy and smoke-resistant. The syca- 
more is a typical example of this type, and will probably be 
planted increasingly as time goes on. In dealing with trees in the 
yard and park, always look ahead twenty-five years. If a tree 
is obviously declining, and has only a few years to live, it is far 
better to cut it down and replace it with a young and vigorous 
tree. In yards and parks there should always be understudy 
trees growing up ready to take the place of the older trees.” 
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NEW SILK FROM OLD—It has long been the practise to 
work up discarded woolen clothing and woolen rags of all sorts 
into a cheap fabric known as shoddy. Hitherto, however, no 
way of treating silk to produce a made-over fabric has been 
known. Die Umschauw (Frankfort) announces that the Russian 
scientist, Professor von Weimann, now resident in Japan, has 
devised a successful method of treating silk so that it can be 
similarly employed to produce a made-over fabric. Silk scraps 
from underwear, dresses, ribbons, hosiery, tail-ends of cocoons 
and the like, as well as the waste swept up in factories, are 
dissolved in a hot concentrated aqueous solution of a readily 
soluble neutral salt, producing a gummy fluid. This liquid is 
transformed by the addition of concentrated aqueous solutions 
of other chemical salts or alcoholic solutions into a gelatinous 
state, passing into a plastic viscous mass, which can be spun into 
new threads like artificial silk. 
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AMERICAN SCHOOLBOY HEIGHT INCREASING 


Diagram showing that the schoolboys are two or three inches taller 
than the boys of corresponding groups half a century ago. 


OUR BOYS TALLER THAN THEIR 
GRANDSIRES 


WO INCHES IN HALF A CENTURY is the rate at 

which the average stature of American-born boys of 

American-born parents has been increasing, we are told 
by Dr. Horace Gray of Chicago, writing in The Journal of the 
American Medical Association (Chicago). He says: 


““Tnereases in the stature of children (average height for age), 
as shown in some recent series of observations, may be due to 
taller ancestry or to more comfortable economic class. But be- 
tween two homogeneous groups an increase may also be due to 
other causes: measurement in 
the morning rather than the 
afternoon; measurement in a 
month of the year when sea- 
sonal growth is more rapid; 
accident (random sampling); 
progress in control of various 
infantile diseases that retard 
growth; knowledge of vitamins, 
sunlight, and rachitis, with 
consequent better nurture. 
This paper, however, is con- 
cerned not with the cause, but 
with the phenomenon. It is 
said by Boas to be evident for 
various peoples in Europe. Is 
it also a fact for American 
boys, and how great is the 
increase? 

“Evidence may be seen by 
comparing our private-school 
boys with as nearly similar a 
series measured half a century 
ago as.can be found. First, 
let us take Bowditch’s data on 
Boston boys who, tho in public 
schools, for there were rela- 
tively few private schools in 
those days, were the sons of 
American-born fathers in the 
professions. From Bowditch’s 
averages, corrected to read for 
nearest year of age, it is clear 
that boys of to-day are taller than boys of their class and age 
of half a century ago by an average of 31/1) inches. 

‘Let us repeat these calculations for another series composed 
of 303 Boston boys of American parentage, occupation not con- 
sidered, attending a group of selected schools: the Private Latin 
School, the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, and the Public 
Latin School. The last, tho a publie school, offered such good 
preparation for college that it attracted many boys presumably 
equaling in quality the pupils in the two private schools simul- 
taneously selected by Bowditch. The corrected mean statures 
are greater than in Bowditch’s other series quoted in the preced- 
ing paragraph. Even in comparison with this taller group, it is 
seen that our boys exceed by an average of 2°/,, inches.” 


WINE FOR HENS—Good five-year-old burgundy is an ex- 
cellent tonic for a young chicken, says the Paris Times; with 
laying hens and capons it has first-rate results, causing the hens 
to lay better and gain in weight. Capons increase in size also. 
These facts have been established, according to Mr. Pagés, a 
French physiologist, who has made many experiments with giving 
wine to chickens and young turkeys. The question was recently 
diseust by the French Academy of Agriculture, which bore out 
Mr. Pagés’s contentions. Experiments were conducted on a 
farm where leghorns are raised, and it was shown that pullets at 
three months old, which had been given as chicks red wine mixed 
with a little sugar, and later mash moistened with wine, were 


heavier and fatter than those deprived of this diet. Mr. Pages 
recommends a teaspoonful of sweetened five-year-old burgundy 
for very young chicks, every second day, to begin; then wine in 
mash. In Luxemburg, the custom of giving red wine to poultry 


: ” wee a) $9 
is commonly followed by the peasants. 
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PIRATE HOARDS UNEARTHED BY RADIO 


SUCCESSFUL HUNT for buried treasure on ‘the 
Isthmus of Panama is reported by James C. Young, 
writing in the New York Times. According to Mr. 

Young, this is but the first of a series of similar finds, engineered 
by English and American adventurers with a government 
license and armed with a new radio device for the location of 
buried metal. Why treasure was buried in and around the 
Caribbean, and where it will probably be profitable to seek it, 
are discust by Mr. Young, who writes: 


“Treasure trove has been found in Panama City. Golden 
chains grown black with time, jewels and plate—the treasure is 
there, just as the world has dreamed of it these three centuries. 
Instead of a faded map and a grisly skeleton pointing the way, 
we have a new version of the ancient ‘divining rod’ variously 
deseribed as a violet ray or a radio device that indicates the 
presence of treasure. 

“For the first time buried treasure has been found in something 


Courtesy of The Tribune, Oakland, California 


THE SPRING GRASS BURNING BEGINS IN OAKLAND 


like paying quantities. It is only a year or two since sunken 
treasure hulks began to be penetrated with any success. We 
shall perhaps presently see an organized search for lost treasure 
on a large scale. 

‘Dispatches from Panama City indicate that treasure may be 
expected in at least five other places about the city. The radio 
apparatus evidently has achieved success where men have 
sought in vain for two centuries and more. The present enter- 
prise is under government supervision, two Englishmen and 
one American having a four-year license to seek treasure in the 
republic. 

‘Since Henry Morgan captured Panama City in 1671, a 
legend that has grown richer with the years is that the old city 
is virtually a treasure chest. We know that Morgan got little 
for his pains except renown. Fighting outside the city and 
beneath its walls delayed him, so that there was plenty of -time 
for the besieged to bury gems and gold. At least one big 
galleon escaped, loaded with riches. When Morgan scaled the 
walls his men shattered the city looking for treasure. They 
found booty, tho much less than had been expected. San José’s 
Church was destroyed by the buccaneers; and it is about the old 
foundations now, that treasure will be sought. 

““Any further success in applying the new radio treasure- 
finder undoubtedly will bring about intensive search of the 
West Indies, the Florida keys, and the Mexican coast. Legend 
and probability combine, for once, to make that search inviting 
to the most skeptical spirit. Certainly we shall see the world’s 
two greatest treasure fields explored anew—Cocos Island, off 
the Chilean coast, and the Island of Trinidad in the South 
Atlantic, near Brazil, not the West Indian island, but a voleanic 
patch long reported to be the storehouse of pirate gold. 

“The story of the buccaneers is a phase of empire building. 
They were the unacknowledged vanguard of French and British 
occupation in the American tropics. While neither of these 
nations dared openly to brook the Spanish power, the buccaneers 


made merry and waxed rich. The seventeenth century was their 
golden age. At the beginning they often were gentlemen with 
plumes in their hats and arms of heraldry on their cabin plate. 
At the end of the century they were merely savage cutthroats. 

“By the middle of the sixteenth century Spain had occupied 
the best islands of the West Indies, conquered Mexico and 
looted Peru. The French were yet to venture into Canada, and 
Jamestown was not settled until 1607. But long before that 
time British buccaneers began harrying the Spaniards.”’ 


During this period of alarms and perils, says Mr. Young, it is 
fairly certain that the buccaneers buried much treasure. The 
pirates, a numerous gentry, buried more on their own account. 
The whole West Indian archipelago is looked upon as a potential 
treasure ground. He specifies: 


“Haiti is considered a likely spot. The small island of Tortuga, 
near by, was at one time seized; then the Spaniards cleared out 
the marauding guests, only, later on, to be themselves evicted. 
This swift change of possession continued for years, and each 
new shift would seem to have provided excellent reason for 
burying treasure hastily. 
Ancient coins, bits of gold 
chain and pieces of jewelry 
have frequently been found 
seattered about the island. 

“The gold seeker may pur- 
sue his quest in Cuba, Jamai- 
ea, and the Bahamas. St. 
Kitts, too, early colonized by 
French and British sea roy- 
ers, has its store of legends. 
Hardly a reef in these seas 
but has its story of buried 
treasure. Here or there or 
yonder may be the wealth of 
a king awaiting the radio 
finder of to-day. 

““The buccaneers’ first pe- 
riod of growth, not unmixed 
with glory, continued from 
the middle of the sixteenth 
century to 1671, when Mor- 
gan took Panama City. His 
further deeds read like extrav- 
agant romance. He sacked 
Maracaibo and Gibraltar in 
the Gulf of Venezuela, ravaged Cuba and sunk many vessels. 

‘“The period of destruction along the West Coast lasted ten 
years. But 1689 brought new events overseas. The threatening 
clouds connected with the Spanish succession broke in storm, 
and Britain in that year joined other enemies against France. 
Instantly the buccaneers, allies of a hundred and fifty years, 
fell to fighting among themselves. They entered battle fiercely, 
and in a short while accomplished what the might of Spain 
had been unable to do—their own destruction. This did not 
extend to the whole fleet but the struggle took the leaders, and 
the old spirit was gone when buccaneers resumed their trade 
in after years.” 


WHERE THEY BURN OFF THE GRASS—Vegetation in Cal- 
ifornia gets to be a nuisance sometimes; it is so prolific. In 
Oakland, the municipal authorities wage war upon it with flame- 
throwing apparatus, as we learn from the following note, printed 
in The Tribune of that city: 


“With the arrival of spring, four flame-throwing sets, each 
manned by two men, started out to-day on the regular spring 
grass-burning route throughout the city, and will continue on 
the job all summer. The grass burners are employed to keep 
down the grass between the city’s curb lines and its sidewalk 
lines. One man with one of these Bunsen flame-throwers can do 
the work which twelve men used to do when the job was done by 
hand. The flame-thrower burns the grass to a cinder, and dis- 
courages the seeds underneath. About three applications of 
this heat will destroy the seeds entirely. According to Com- 
missioner W. J. Baccus and City Engineer W. W. Harmon, the 
four flame-throwing outfits may be able to keep the curb grass 
down throughout the entire city, and property owners are asked 
to cooperate by keeping the grass down behind the curb lines.” 
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NATURE’S FEATS OF ENGINEERING 


ATURE CAN REALLY BE CONSIDERED an engi- 
a neer, asserts D. Wilson, of the Arizona Bureau of 

Mines, writing in The Professional Engineer (Chicago). 
He calls attention to the fact that she is constantly building, 
tearing down, and rebuilding, according to infinitely perfect, 
complex, and detailed plans of evolution. He goes on: 


“Furthermore, with forces acting in accordance with the 
laws of physics, chemistry, and biology as agents, and with the 
various chemical elements combined in countless ways for ma- 
terials, she has built a be- 
wildering array of inimi- 
tably perfect machines and 
structures to serve as inter- 
dependent parts of that one 
great machine, the astro- 
nomicrealm. Much of this 
construction is so lasting, 
as judged by our standards, 
that for many centuries it 
has been the ambition of all 
mortal engineers to be able 
to build as permanently. 

“The organic life and 
physiographic forms of our 
own planet present innu- 
merable familiar examples of 
nature’s engineering feats. 
In restricting our consider- 
ation to only a ‘very few of 
the earth’s features, atten- 
tion can be ealled to the 
fact that the atmosphere, 
oceans, seas, lakes, rivers, 
and all running water con- 
stitute machines of erosion 
and deposition. Other great 
constructive and destruc- 
tive machines are the forces 
that give rise to the faulting, 
folding, and voleanic phe- 
nomena of the earth’s crust. 
These machines have built 
such structures as our fa- 
miliar sea coasts, plains, des- 
erts, valleys, canyons, and 
mountains, with their trea- 
sures of things valued by 
man. During the erosion 
and deposition incident to 
the leveling down of our land and the construction of our great 
drainage systems, nature has even built bridges that excite the 
admiration and wonder of every one. Probably the finest ex- 
amples known of these bridges are in Arizona, and near the 
Arizona line in Utah. 

‘“Some of the natural bridges of Arizona have been formed 
by erosion, while others are due to combined erosion and deposi- 
tion. Representatives of the first-class are the Rainbow, De- 
fiance, and Hope bridges, which are made of massive, cross+ 
bedded, homogeneous, porous sandstone. Briefly, erosion, act- 
ing along the curved cross-bedding planes of the rock causes 
coneave disks to spall out; and when this action is simultaneous 
on opposite sides of a narrow, steep cusp or ridge, a window or 
a bridge results. 

“Rainbow Bridge, which was discovered in 1909, by Byron 
Cummings, of the University of Arizona, is situated on the 
northwest slope of Navaho Mountain, six miles north of the 
Arizona-Utah line. The nearly perfect arch has a span of 
278 feet, a crown 309 feet above water, and a thickness at its 
summit of forty-two feet. Its size, symmetry, and bright red 
colors have caused it to be regarded as the largest and most 
beautiful of nature’s bridges. 

‘‘ Another structure of the arch type is the so-called Defiance 
Bridge, which is situated two miles southwest of Fort Defiance, 
Arizona. The accompanying illustration suggests the size and 
sturdiness of this structure, which has both arch and ample 
thickness to care for stresses. 

“Still a different type is found seven miles southeast of 
Adamana, Arizona, in the Petrified Forest. This bridge was 
formed simply by a petrified tree-trunk that has been bared and 


Dueeaerane Be N. eneeee 
A FEAT OF NATURE IN BRIDGE BUILDING WHICH AN ENGINEER MIGHT ENVY 


The sturdy, well-arched natural bridge, two miles southwest of Fort Defiance, Arizona. 


undercut by an arroyo. Its load capacity depends largely 
upon the strength of its minimum cross-section. : 
; “Erosion combined with the deposition of travertin some- 
times gives rise to bridges. The persistence of travertin deposi- 
tion from certain spring waters issuing into a larger stream is 
illustrated by Mooney Falls in Havasu Canyon, Arizona. There 
the travertin deposition upon the fall-making limestone cliff is 
able to keep ahead of stream erosion. An example of the class 
of structure formed by such deposition and erosion is the Good- 
fellow, or Gowan, Natural Bridge, which is situated five miles 
south of Pine, Arizona. It is a broad arch of travertin, formed 
by deposition from side springs issuing into the eroding gorge 
of Pine Creek.’’ 


PERILS OF PEDESTRIANISM—It is far safer to ride in a 
street-car than to walk. This was revealed in an analysis of recent 
accident statistics, the result of which have been made public by 
the American Museum of Safety and the American Electric 
Railway Association. The analysis shows that only one passen- 
ger out of every 100,000,000 passengers carried by electric rail- 
ways has suffered fatal accident in recent years. Despite greater 
traffic problems, there has been, since 1923, a decrease of 16 per 
cent. in all accidents on electric railways. To quote a press 
bulletin issued by the Museum: 


“This fine record of accident prevention by the electric rail- 
ways of the country was reported by Arthur Williams, president 
of the Museum of Safety, in announcing that the Anthony N. 
Brady Medal, discontinued during the war, will be resumed this 
year. 

“The Brady Award, given for outstanding work of the electric 
railways in accident prevention and health promotion, was 
found to be so effective in maintaining efficiency and safety that 
the American Electric Railway Association has asked for its 


resumption, and Mr. Nicholas F. Brady, at the request of the 
American Museum of Safety, has consented. 

“<The decline in the number of accidents on street railways in 
recent years,’ Mr. Williams said, ‘can only be attributed to the 
excellent safety work done by the street railways. This includes 
not only the promotion. of the use of safety devices wherever 
possible, but, also, the education of employees to a proper under- 
standing of the importance of safety and caution at all times,’” 
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WERE AMAZONS BEARDLESS MEN? 


“‘somebody” is 
So it may 


N MANY OF BRIGGS’S CARTOONS 
always employed in taking the joy out of life. 
be said that many are to-day employed in taking the life 

out of cherished fables of the past. One of these is Prof. J. L. 
Myres, who appeared before the British Association for the 
Advancement of Science not so long ago and maintained that 
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rchaeology (Washington, D. C.) 


DOES SHE LOOK LIKE A BEARDLESS MAN? 


A sculpture uncovered by the American Schoél in the theater at Corinth, Greece, 
showing a Greek spearing an Amazon who has fallen to her (or his) knees. 


the Amazons who fought so valiantly with the Greeks and 
became celebrated in many works of ancient art were not women 
but shaven men. They were probably Hittites, and the Hittites 
were a people who did not follow the Greek custom of wearing 
beards, and so were dubbed ‘‘warrior women” by the Greeks, 
who had too good an opinion of themselves to tolerate any 
deviation from their own standards. If this view is accepted, 
it sends many of the myths recorded by Strabo, Herodotus, and 
other early writers, to the scrap-heap. It does not matter that 
sculptures recently uncovered by the American School of 
Archeology at Corinth depict Amazons with unmistakably 
female figures. Dr. Myres’s chief reliance is on the important 
fact that the Hittites up to the twelfth century B. C. always 
went shaven, and only adopted the beard after they came in 
contact with the Greeks. His address was not fully reported in 
the press at the time, so we have little but the main contention 
to go on. It is enough for Clifton Harby Levy, writing in the 
New York World, to set forth for us some of the confirmations of 
the original view, beginning with the ‘‘ Iliad,” wherein Priam, 
King of Troy, recounts his early battles with Amazons. ’More- 
over, Queen Penthesilea fought with the Trojans against the 
Greeks in the defense of Troy until she was slain by Achilles. 
Mr. Levy draws forth from Herodotus this story of how the 
Amazons dealt with the Seythians: 


“When the Grecians had fought with the Amazons (the 
Seythians call the Amazons Aiorpata, and this name in the 
Grecian language means manslayers, for they call Aior a man, 
and pata to kill), the story goes that the Greeks, having been 
victorious in battle at the Thermodon, sailed away, taking with 
them in three ships as many Amazons as they had been able to 
capture alive; but the Amazons, attacking them out at sea, cut 
the men to pieces. They were carried by the wind 
and waves and arrived at Cremni on the Lake 
Maeotis, but Cremni belongs to the territory of the 
free Scythians. Here the Amazons, landing from 
the vessels, marched to the inhabited parts and 
seized the first herd of horses they happened to fall 
in with and, mounting them, plundered the land of 
the Seythians. 

“The Seythians knew not what to make of the 
matter; for they were not acquainted either with 
their language, dress or nation, but wondered from 
whence they came. They conjectured that they 
were men of the same stature, they therefore gave 
them battle; but after the battle the Scythians got 
possession of the dead and so discovered that they 
were women. They resolved on no account to kill 
them any more, but to send out to them the youngest 
of their party, guessing a number equal to theirs; 
these were to encamp near them, do as they did; 
should the Amazons pursue them, they were not to 
fight, but flee, and when they halted were to come 
and encamp near them. 

‘““The young men, being dispatched, did as they 
were ordered. When the Amazons found that they 
had not come to hurt them, they let them alone, and 
they drew one camp nearer the other every day. 

The Amazons about midday separated them- 
selves into parties 9f one or two, at a distance from 
each other. The Scythians, observing this, did the 
same; and one of them drew near one of the Amazons 
who was alone; and she did not repel him... . 
She could not speak to him, because they did not 
understand each other, but she made signs to him 
by her hand to come the next day to the same 
place, and to bring another with him, signifying that they should 
be two, and she would bring another with her. When the youth 
departed, he related this to the rest, and on the next day he him- 
self went to the place and took another with him, and found 
the Amazon with a companion waiting for him. The rest of the 
youths, when they heard this, conciliated the rest of the Amazons. 

‘Afterward, having joined their camps, they lived together, 
each having for his wife the person he first attached himself to. 
The men were not able to learn the language of the women, but 
the women soon attained that of the men. When, therefore, 
they understood one another, the men spoke to the Amazons as 
follows: 

‘““We have parents and possessions, let us then no longer lead 
this kind of life, but let us return to the bulk of our people and 
live with them; we will have you as our wives, and no others.’ 

“To this they answered: ‘We never could live with the wo- 
men of your country, because we have not the same customs with 
them. We shoot with the bow, throw the javelin and ride on 
horseback, and have never learned the employments of women. 
But your women do none of these things we have mentioned, 
but are engaged in women’s employments, remaining in their 
wagons, and do not go out to hunt, or anywhere else. If, then, 
you desire us for your wives and to prove honest men, go to your 
parents, claim your share of their property, then return and let us 
live by ourselves.’ . . . From that time the wives of the Sauro- 
mate retain their ancient mode of living, going out on horseback 
to hunt both with their husbands and without their husbands, 
and joining in war, and wearing the same dress as men. . . . 
Their rules respecting marriage are thus settled: no virgin is 
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THE BATTLE IS ON AND THE AMAZONS HOLD THEIR OWN 


The scene is reproduced from a Greek vase in the Museum of Naples. 


permitted to marry until she has killed an enemy; some of them, 
therefore, die of old age without being married, not being able 
to satisfy the law.’ 


Here we see the Greeks first mistaking the Amazons for men, 
which is the opposite of Dr. Myres’s contention. But Hittite 
monuments do, indeed, show a sudden change in the appearance 
of the male face. Mr. Levy is not giving up his Greek legends 
without an argument: 


“Many will still doubt if this explanation is sufficient to remove 
all belief in the numerous tales of the Amazons as found in Greek 
literature. Some modern scholars, especially in Germany, have 
advocated the theory that the Amazons did constitute a nation in 
Asia Minor which was organized and governed altogether by 
women, and that, as one of them says: ‘All the Amazons were 
Dianas, as Diana herself was an Amazon.’ 5 

“The suggestion has also been made that the Amazons are a 
relic of the age in which, especially in Babylonia, some women 
were devoted to the temples of the gods as priestesses and formed 
an especially honored cult. But that is not a theory which has 
many supporters. 

‘In the Greek stories we hear of Heracles having to secure the 
girdle of Hippolyte, Queen of the Amazons, as one of his great 
‘labors’; and that Theseus, too, was engaged in fighting the 
Amazons with him, carrying off Hippolyte’s sister Antiope, who 
afterward fought by his side against her own kin. 

‘“The task of disposing of the Amazons as mythical is made the 
more difficult by the tale that so late as the time of Alexander the 
Great, Thalestris, their Queen, visited the conqueror of the world 
and yielded tohim. And even later, when Pompey fought against 
Mithridates, itis said that he found Amazons in his army. 

‘“T™hose scholars who find nature-myths in all of these ancient 
legends have tried to prove that the Amazons were personifica- 
tions of the winter moon, pointing to the tale that Juno took the 
form of an Amazon to cause the death of Hippolyte, Queen of the 
Amazons, wearing the belt of Mars, the winter warrior. 

““That they were really human beings—either female, as gener- 
ally accepted hitherto, or shaven men, as Dr. Myres suggests— 
seems far more probable. If his contention be proved true, 
that remarkable story told by Herodotus will have to be marked 
impossible, together with all the other legends in which the 
Amazons are presented as women. The burden of proof is upon 
these latest scholars, who show the monuments of the Hittites, it 
is true, with shaven men prior to the middle of the twelfth cen- 
tury B. C., and bearded men thereafter; but they still have to 
prove what the Greeks had in mind when they wrote about the 


Amazons.”’ 


The suggestion, as Mr. Levy says, “gives us furiously to think,” 
{n the well-known phrase. If it be true, then “much of 
legendary lore, many great statues and bas-reliefs, as well as 
vase paintings done by eminent Greek sculptors from Phidias 
down, will have to be set aside as irresponsible perpetuations 


of myths. For the Amazon fable, if it be a fable, was most 


wide-spread in Greek literature. 
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A COLLEGE FOR MOVIE TECHNIQUE 


HERE ARE SCHOOLS TO TEACH a young man how 

to roll a pill, build a bridge, try a lawsuit or preach a 

sermon. ‘These are among the great callings of the land. 
Counted in terms of dollars and attendance, the moving-picture 
industry is the fourth largest in the country, but there is no 
school except that of experience on the ‘‘lot’’ where a man may 
learn his job. Schools teach the writing of scenarios, but scena- 
rios rarely come through producers’ hands in form recognizable 
by the original writers. The director is the final arbiter, and 
who has taught him? The Film Spectator (Hollywood). has been 
preaching the need of establishing a school where a student can 
learn how a picture is made. In an editorial it speaks again: 

“That the sereen has reached a stage of demanding that some- 
thing be done to remedy the situation is demonstrated by the 
activity in picture classes by several of the important educational 
institutions, notably Harvard. But there is but one logical place 
for the art to be taught—Hollywood. Here there should be a 
great school, sponsored by the art itself, by the presence on its 
board of some of our biggest screen figures. It should have as its 
operative head a man well versed in teaching. No one can 
quarrel with the foregoing premise, and it will be interesting 
news to Hollywood that such an institution as it needs bids fair 
to become areality. The plans are revolving around Paul Gerson, 
a successful conductor of dramatic schools for the past couple of 
decades. For a year plans have been fructifying into action. 
The tentative name under which careful research has been con- 
ducted is the National Academy of Motion Picture and Allied 
Arts, to which f offer as an amendment, the suggestion that the 
National Academy of Cinema Arts would be less cumbersome. A 
building has been arranged for and the lot upon which it is to be 
erected chosen. This isa matter which those high in the industry 
ean not afford to neglect. Mr. Gerson is fitted admirably to 
be the pedagogic head of such an institution, but he should not 
be left to bear the burden of its organization alone. It should be 
a bigger institution than one man can build. Hollywood as a 
community should get behind it, for it would attract people here 
from all over the world. 

‘‘ At present it in a measure is teaching those already engaged 
in making pictures the details of their making, but it is not 
recruiting untrained brains that can be made of value to the art. 
The predominance of poor pictures bears testimony to the fact 
that it is a poor teacher. The fundamentals of the art are not 
being taught at all. The brain power of the country that pictures 
so badly need is not being harnessed, and until it is we will not 
make much progress toward realizing that perfection in screen 
productions that the dignity of the art demands. The task of 
teaching the cinema arts is one that belongs peculiarly to Holly 
wood of all places in the world. The personnel of the industry 
hitherto has not displayed much community spirit, and here, 
surely, is an opportunity for it to come into being. The close 
contact with the industry that such an academy located in Holly- 
wood would have, would be a tremendous factor in its success. We 
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have the brains here and the money necessary to its establish- 
ment, and we should not let them lie dormant while other com- 
munities and other institutions embark on a project which 
‘Hollywood should lead. The Spectator believes the matter to be 
one of-tremendous importance to Hollywood and to pictures, and 
‘will open its columns gladly to those who wish to discuss it.”’ 


THE LOS ANGELESATION OF BRITAIN 


ESPITE THEIR NEW film quota law, the British 
film industry doesn’t gest on. You may be able to 
compel Britons to produce their own films, but you 
can’t coerce British people to look at them. It was two years 
ago that the decision was taken to impose a compulsory quota 
of British films on the British cinema owner; and “since that 
time the cinema industry of two continents has been in part 
dislocated and largely demoralized by the threat cf a compulsory 


BRITISH FILM INDUSTRY 


THE CINEMA LAOCOON 


After the famous statuary group. 
—From The Star (London). 


leaven of British films.” ‘‘ Nearly sixty British films have been 
produced since the famous quota decision was made,’’ we are 
told by G. A. Atkinson in The Daily Express (London). The 
press backed them enthusiastically, the theater owners and dis- 
tributors were properly patriotic in attempting to further 
them. ‘‘Evyery one,” says our informant, ‘‘joined the con- 
spiraecy to plant British films on an unsuspecting and disin- 
terested cinema public, who, be it noted, had never asked for 
more British films.’ Thus is the sereen situation represented: 


‘Of the sixty British films produced under the urge of his 
threat and with his entire blessing [Sir Philip Cunliffe-Lister, 
President of the Board of Trade who imposed the quota rule], 
I challenge him to name ten which could be regarded as first- 
class box-office attractions in acting, dramatic, and story 
merit, irrespective of technical quality, in which we are admit- 
tedly backward. 

“Most of the remaining fifty have resulted, or will result, in 
loss to their promoters or purchasers. 

“Tf Sir Philip thinks that films produced without the incentive 
to merit born of competition are likely to be more successful than 
those produced with that incentive, all I can say is that he has 
no evidence to support his opinion. 


* inventions are more often than not of the most vulgar. 


‘We now know, after two years of close study, exactly where 
we stand in regard to British films. 

‘‘We have five passably good studios. We have not more than 
six reliable producers. 

‘““We have fewer than six reliable leading actresses, and fewer 
reliable leading men. We are badly deficient on the entire 
technical side. 

‘“‘The present limit of our producing capacity is twenty films. 
The number called for in the first quota-year is about sixty. — 

“Tf Sir Philip thinks that he ean inspire the production of sixty 
first-class British films during the next eighteen months or so, there 
is a job waiting for himas organizer of the world’s cinema industry. 

“From beginning to end of these quota negotiations not one 
word has been said about producing the kind of film that the 
British public wishes to see, but the ordinary man will be disposed 
to think that that should be the keystone of the whole discussion. 

“The plain truth about the British film situation is that the 
bulk of our picture-goers are Americanized to an extent that 
makes them regard the British film as a foreign film, and an 
interesting but more frequently irritating interlude in their 
favorite entertainment. 

‘““They go to see American stars. They have been brought up 
on American publicity. They talk America, think America, and 
dream America. We have several million people, mostly women, | 
who, to all intent:and purpose, are temporary American citizens. 

“Adverse criticism of any American film brings to me a flood 
of indignant letters from British-born subjects. Fg 

“‘Mhe cinema public can be converted from this disconcerting 
state of mind, but not by passable imitations of American films, 
made with American money and assistance.”’ 


The Irish Statesman (Dublin) sends out a warning against 
the blight threatening to Irish culture by the American movie. 
The headmaster of a great school over there said he “would 
not like to be a shareholder in Hollywood at the Day of Judg- 
ment.’’ He ‘‘probably felt that a new instrument with an in- 
comparable power of extension had been invented whose main 
cultural achievement was to bring the soul to the eyes, to the 
veriest surfaces, so that while it was operating there was no 
time to think, hardly time to feel, and that before the cinema, lit- 
erature, poetry, drama, art, music, all that sounded the deep inner 
nature was vanishing.’’ Already in Ireland, it is confessed, ‘‘the 
cinema is like an eye through which our people lookat the world”’: 


*“People who read hardly at all will not miss the moving-pic- 
tures. In our schools the policy is to lay the foundations of an 
Trish culture,. but what ageney builds afterward on these 
foundations? The cinema is the chief continuation school, and 
on the foundations laid in the National Schools it erects its own 
phantasmagoria utterly foreign to the policy. The wind in 
Ireland blows so strongly from Hollywood that it threatens to 
blow almost everything native out of the soul, and the images 
of humanity which replace what is native are invented in Los 
Angeles. Infact, America is imposing images of its own humanity 
upon the people in these islands and, indeed, upon a great part 
of Hurope. If these images were more beautiful than those they 
obliterated there would be no necessity for protest. But these 
Let us 
see how the parable of the Prodigal Son is treated. A New York 
paper describes the production as follows: 

“<The Prodigal mounts his trusty ass and hies him hence from 
the house of his father to the land of wild women and B. C. 
gold-diggers. He wished. to walk with Kings and shake the 
common touch. Instead, he goes for a joy-ride and comes back 
without a patch on his girdle. Greta Nessen vamps him out of 
all his wealth and then casts him aside for a blustering butter- 
and-egg man from the sea.’ 

‘“‘Our own film censor in a witty paper spoke of the danger of 
the Los Angelesation of the world, that we might learn its 
popular speech: 

“Say, bo, that Jane is the niftiest bit of henna that ever 
leaned against a lip-stick.,’ 

6“ Or, 

“Nix on the cops, I gotta hunch if we make our getaway 
from the hoosegow, their flipper can’t scorch the grade.’ 

“Or, 

““*Shucks on the shakes, the shack is jake.’ 

“These are strange words. It is a race between this language 
and the Irish, and judging by common speech the language cf 
Los Angeles is holding its own. It is the continuation school 
where real education begins.” 
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Then the writer asks in some fear and trembling: 


“Can the art become national? Isit possible for small countries 
like Ireland, like Denmark, like Holland, or like Finland, to 
delight their own people by their own inventions? Is production 
so expensive that unless there is an audience of many millions 
a really fine production is economically impossible? Dublin 
once had many dramatic societies. Would it be possible to have 
Irish moving-picture societies whose members would combine to 
make original moving-pictures, letting the Irish imagination play 
in the making of these as it played in the making of Irish drama 
or Irish poetry? The productions, which are obviously expensive 
where there are crowds of hundreds, with elaborately faked 
architecture and costumes, are rarely the most interesting. Mary 
Pickford by the flutterings of a piquant face alone, or Charlie 
Chaplin, by a twitching of his nostrils, holds us more than the 
drowning of Pharaoh’s host in the Red Sea or a revel in the 
King’s palace at Babylon. If a group of people with some 
imagination began here to explore the possibilities of film 
production, they might at least evolve an art of their own with 
an Irish character. They might succeed if they do not start with 
cheap Irish melodrama with a colleen, a patriot hero and an 
informer like the old drama in the Queen’s, but will study the art 
and psychology and technique, to find what fine and amusing 
things can be done with little ostentatious display.” 


WHAT TO WRITE FOR THE BOYS? 


UVENILE READERS HAVE GROWN UP in the reading 
sense, and one writer, whose evidently unfortunate business 
it is to write for boys, invokes the spirits of Henty and 
Ballantyne and Manville Fenn of the past to find out what 

he shall do for the boy of to-day. The writer remains anony- 
mous, as he well might, since he describes his audience as made 
up of such categories as these—‘‘the van-boy type, the juvenile 
monster who devours ‘thick-ear’ stuff, and the egotistical 
monstrosity whose brain is big enough to get him a motor-cycle 
driving license as soon as his parents buy it for him.’”’ Thus 
the writer reveals himself as English, but his further account of 
his quandary, which appears in the London Daily Express, is 
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GOOD LUCK TO DAVID 
—From Glasgow Evening Times. 


probably of wider application, at least among English-speaking 
boys. His appeal is to the “giant” writers of the past whose 
path was encumbered with none of the distractions from bookish 
pursuits that prevail to-day: 


“Giants that you are, I am craving your pity. You lived in 
an age, and wrote for a generation, with few distractions. You 
had to face none of the competition of cinema and motor-bicyele 


AN AMERICAN REMINDER 


Making one of those American movies that worry England. 


—Detroit News. 


ephemeralities in an ephemeral age. Thus were you allowed 
to grow to your present stature, and to-day we envy you the 
opportunities you had. 

““The boy reader of to-day has seen the dreams of Jules Verne 
come true. He has lived through the worst blood-and-thunder 
in history—the Great War; and a printed blood-and-thunder 
is tame stuff by comparison. 

‘‘He is hard to please. His imagination is blunted by reality 
and is difficult to shock. A printed thrill is nothing compared 
with a motor-cyeling thrill. You can not convince him that the 
future holds any adventure of which he does not know. Modern 
education has made him the spoiled child of Progress, which—as 
Disraeli said—is not so much progress as ‘the tendeney of things.’ 

‘‘As for the sort of reverent romance you so easily served up 
to him in your day, he sees it trampled on by his grown-up sister, 
and he has learned to regard the Victorian age as a freak. 

“And he goes to the pictures. He feeds on the living image of 
‘he-man’ stars who, to him, are real. He has lost patience with 
the boy hero of fourteen years who quells revolutions in a South 
American republic, or beats Napoleon at his own game. He can 
no longer endure the boy hero who, sub rosa, was really the fellow 
who won the Duke of Wellington his renown. 

‘‘He is past such nonsense, and he knows it—and he is such 
an intolerant little monster that the only way to foist your 
giantly books upon him is to give them as school prizes or Christ- 
mas presents. 

‘So I should like you to tell us what we can do with him as we 
sit down to write his stories to-day. I wager it will be a problem 
beyond your power to solve, for nowadays even a Shakespeare 
could be boosted into the background by an American film king 
from Hollywood. You had no Hollywood when they gave you 
your laurel crowns. Monopolies and monopolists may be useful 
in trade—but they are bad for the art of the boys’ story. 

‘“We describe the knight who takes his sword to conquer in 


a world where the worthy win and the spoils go to the brave and 
true. We offer the serial rights of the honest old story, with the 
eternal moral discreetly glossed—and we are lucky to get it 
accepted, provided we sign away the cheap book rights as well. 
Our monetary reward is an insult to our errant knight, but we 


have to live, and so we must sell.” 


RELIGION*AND+SOCIAL*SERVICE 


CRITICS OF PROTESTANTISM CRITICIZED 


who have appeared in print rather frequently of late, 

have become tiresome to some of the denominational 
editors, who are not at all apprehensive that the erack of doom 
is about to sound for the Protestant Church. They resent as 
premature the tolling of the knell by Dr. Herbert Parrish, whose 
article in The Atlantic Monthly on the break-up of Protestantism 
was reviewed in these pages April 2, and regard him as a badly 
jaundiced prophet. Dr. Parrish, it will be recalled, finds that 
Protestantism is disintegrating as an organized religious force, 
and says the only thing that has kept it alive as an organized 
force is Prohibition. Now, 
he says, even Prohibition is 
failing; authority has fallen 
into the hands of those who 
control the money-bags; 
disciplinary systems have 
become obsolete, and Prot- 
estantism is littered up with 
superstitions, hypocrisies, 
partizanships, nationalisms, 
sentimental cant, vapid 
prayer-meetings, or what 
have you? His article is 
half true, or more than half 
true, as anything one might 
say, either favorably or un- 
favorably, of Protestantism 
would be, observes The Con- 


ss Pore seep DISPARAGERS of Protestantism,” 


gregationalist, which is par- 
ticularly tired of criticism of 
Protestantism. Much that 
Dr. Parrish asserts, we are told, is not only debatable but 
subject to widely divergent interpretation. Most of the recent 
sensational critics of Protestantism, observes The Congrega- 
tionalist, have dwelt on Protestantism’s lack of integration, but, 
so far from breaking up, as Dr. Parrish charges, the most con- 
spicuous movements are those of church union in Canada, India, 


and Australia, and the establishing of the Federal Couneil of - 


Churches and of other ecclesiastical ententes in this country. 
These movements are indicative of trends and tendencies that 
are largely toward a new integration where disorganization has 
existed before, and, asserts The Congregationalist: 


“There is at least as much reason to say that Protestantism 
is settling down as that it is‘ breaking up.’ In fact, one of the 
chief dangers that besets Protestantism at the present hour, in 
the thought of those who value the Protestant spirit and temper 
more than Protestant organization, is that Protestantism shall 
‘settle down’ and erystallize into too rigid forms of organization 
and unity. They value a freedom that has existed to some extent 
at the cost of a seeming disintegration.” 


The first evidence of breaking up, as Dr. Parrish sees it, is in 
the Sunday school, which, he says, is suffering from absent 
treatment, incompetent teachers, and the lack of any definite 
religion to teach. With one wave of his hand, notes The Con- 
gregationalist, Dr. Parrish sweeps aside all the real developments 
taking place in the field of religious education, ‘‘improyements in 
methods of teaching and in teacher-training, provision of better 
courses and materials of study, institutional work and leadership, 


young people’s conferences, vacation schools, ete.” Returning 


COWARDS 


By Motity ANDERSON HALEY 


BECAUSE they scorn the toys with which we played, 
Our drums and swords—because they dare to try 
New paths in their young pride and question why 

Tomorrow should:repeat today’s parade: 

Because they cannot own a God who made 
Earth neat and round as children shape mud-pies, 
(Then climbed a throne to wait until it dries), 


We draw our cloaks about us, shocked, dismayed. 


Who are the cowards, these who vault the fence, 
Defy the dangers of those dizzy heights 
And plunge into the baffling dark, alone, 

Or we who fail to win their confidence, 
On that imperilled way set up no lights, 

And to their cry of “Bread!” hold out a stone? 


—The Churchman (New York). 


other broadsides, The Congregationalist confesses its weariness 
of continued criticism, and concludes: 


“The chief need at the present hour is that Protestants should 
make use of such religious freedom as they have already won in 
acquiring new freedom, and that they should use that freedom for 
the glorification of God, by manifesting faith in themselves, 
faith in their fellowmen, and faith in the untrammeled quest of 
truth, and an equally untrammeled pursuit of righteousness in 
personal and social life. If critics of Protestantism can help 
toward this end, well and good; but pessimistic vaporings, such 
as The Atlantic has permitted Rev. Herbert Parrish to pour out 
to its readers, have little value in attaining the end which Mr. 
Parrish himself seems to 
suggest as desirable in a 
couple of paragraphs at the 
close of his diatribe. If 
Mr. Parrish had really in 
view the preservation and 
strengthening of ‘the pas- 
sionate assertion of liberty 
and truth’ as what he ealls 
‘the undying values of Prot- 
estantism,’ he might better 
have been engaged in clear- 
ing the atmosphere than in 
raising so much dust by so 
much tilting at windmills. 
The very confession in the 
close of his article that these 
are ‘the undying values of 
Protestantism’ constitutes 
the condemnation of the 
title and spirit of the article 
as a whole. Unless Mr. 
Parrish believes that it is 
these ‘undying values of 
Protestantism’ that are 
breaking up, to speak of the 
‘break-up of Protestantism’ is an offense against the very thing 
in which he professes to believe. It is a case of poor vision and 
bad psychology.” 


Dr. Parrish has described symptoms, but has not gone down to 
the root of the disease, asserts The Lutheran. What is actually 
wrong with large portions of Protestantism, believes The Lutheran, 
is “‘unwillingness to bow before the authority of the Word. 
‘What saith Scripture?’ has ceased to be the all-important 
question to which teachers and leaders in the Protestant wing 
of the Church can give a united and satisfying answer.” Ina_ 
later reference to Dr. Parrish’s assertions, The Lutheran says: 


“The Protestant denominations show large accessions to their 
memberships, they have large home- and foreign-mission pro- 
grams, they are building churches, parish houses and parsonages, 
they are encouraging good music, raising pastors’ salaries, taking 
an intense interest in current social and economic problems, and 
developing apparatus and literature for Christian work such as 
was quite unavailable thirty years ago. The theory that they 
are doomed, or in the shadow of disaster or likely to become 
heathenized or mammonized, has the same kind of proofs that are 
used to put across the claim that all business is bad because 
the popularity of some commodities is lessened or nil. Of course, 
neither religious nor moral conditions are ideal. The extension 
of education, the development of the press, the abundance of 
wealth, the aftermath of war, and the liberty of individualism 
have produced tremendous strains on the motive power of 
Christianity, its churches. But we do not prophesy the extinction 
of automobiles because some of them erack under their loads. 
We improve them. That is exactly what is in process of being 
done in nearly all Protestant communions,”’ 
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NIPPING ILL-WILL IN THE BUD 


ALICIOUS HOAXES PERPETRATED in the name 

of religion and innocent misunderstandings grounded 

) in ignorance might have been avoided if at the time 
there had been an impartial commission to investigate and make 
known the truth. No one, for instance, we are told, might have 
been led to believe in the existence of ‘‘The Protocols of the 
Elders of Zion,’’ purporting to be an international Jewish con- 
spiracy against the world, had there been at the time an examin- 
ing body to report on the facts. No one might have 
been led to believe that the Knights of Columbus 
take an oath to destroy Protestantism root and 
branch, and that the basement of every Catholic 
Church is a storehouse of arms and ammunition to 
be used against Protestants had there been, when 
the charges were first uttered, a body of men to 
whom the suspicious could turn for the truth. In 
the hope of avoiding just such unhappy con- 
tingencies in the future three Protestants, three 
Catholics and three Jews have agreed to sit as a 
permanent commission whose duty it will be to 
solve religious misunderstandings. The commission 
is the result of the suggestion of The American 
Hebrew (New York). Its members are: Dr. S. 
Parkes Cadman, Presi- 
dent of the Federal 
Council of Churches; Dr. 
W. H. P. Faunce, Presi- 
dent of Brown University ; 
and Dr. Roscoe Pound, 
Dean of the Harvard 
Law School, Protestants; 
Judge Victor J. Dowling, 
Presiding Justice of the 
Appellate Division of the 
Supreme Court of New 
York; Martin Conboy, 
Knight Commander of 
the Order of St. Gregory 


Underwood & Underwood 


MARTIN CONBOY 


Copyright by Underwood & Underwood Copyright by Harris & Ewing 


JUSTICE IRVING LEHMAN HENRY MORGENTHAU 


TO HELP SOLVE RELIGIOUS MISUNDERSTANDINGS 


Protestants (above), Catholics (in the middle), and Jews (below) who have agreed to 
sit as a permanent commission on better understanding among the three faiths. 


the Great; and Father Francis P. Duffy, President of the 
Rainbow Division, Veterans’ Association, Catholics; and Henry 
Morgenthau, former American Ambassador to Turkey; Dr. 
Stephen S. Wise, Rabbi of the Free Synagogue, New York City; 
and Judge Irving Lehman, Judge of the Court of Appeals of 
the State of New York, Jews. 

The commission’s function, we read in The American Hebrew, 
will be limited to this: ‘‘Whenever a group of American citizens 
comes before the commission claiming that it is attacked un- 
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FATHER FRANCIS P. DUFFY 
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justly and on grounds that are ill-founded; that the attack is 
calculated to engender ill-will and breed hate, with no redress 
under law or at the hands of the Government, the Permanent 
Commission on Better Understanding shall investigate, ascertain 
and enunciate the truth—create and voice public opinion on the 
subject.”’> The commission gets a good send-off in the press. 
That it should have been possible to bring together men so 
divergent in religious faith is perhaps the most cheering aspect 
of the achievement, says the Providence News. 


‘Tt is explicable 


Underwood & Underwood 
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only on the ground that 
these nine men are at one 
in their sense of justice 
and their ardor for ‘soul 
liberty.’ “Justice and 
tolerance, kindliness and 
understanding, helpful- 
ness and humanity itself,’’ 
thinks the Richmond 
Times-Dispatch, “will be 
forwarded by the very 
creation and existence of 


this high commission.” 
JUSTICE V. J. DOWLING 


CATHOLIC TRIBUTE 
TO A PROTESTANT MISSIONARY—A sample of 


Catholic appreciation of Protestant effort, which the 
New York Christian Advocate (Methodist) says should 
commend itself to a wide circle, is found in the tribute 
of The Commonweal, a New York Catholic weekly, to 
Dr. J. E. Williams, the Presbyterian missionary in 
China who was shot down by uniformed looters on 
the campus of Nanking University. In appreciation 
of the martyred missionary, Zhe Commonweal goes on: 


‘“‘What is most evident in Doctor Williams’s life 
is the fervor, confined to no religious profession, 
but rooted in the character and integrity of a man 
himself, which dedicates itself without any reserve at 
all to the cause of the nation he would evangelize, 
and puts away by a deliberate gesture all the plau- 
sible means of influence, all the short-cuts to suecess, 
that derive ever so remotely from racial conscious- 
ness and alien authority. ‘Doctor Williams,’ the 
Presbyterian pastor [Doctor Keigwin] told his con- 
gregation, ‘never allowed himself to be entangled 
in the commercial structure in China. On his visits home he re- 
fused to be drawn into anything that might read like criticism of 
the country and people he had made his own, and insisted that 
the one corporation he would consent to serve to the end was the 
corporate body of Christ.’ This is noble language. This is the 
authentic speech of the missionary by call and temperament, and 
Catholies eatching the accents of their own Xavier and Hue in the 
voice of this Presbyterian missionary who has sealed his faith with 
his blood, bow their heads with a conviction that Doctor 
Williams’s long life and tragic death can not have been in vain 
for the cause of concord between the new nations and the old.” 
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THE PRESIDENT ON THE BIBLE 


O ONE, SAID LYMAN ABBOTT once, can afford to 
N remain unacquainted with the ‘‘laws of the Pentateuch, 
the visions of the Psalter, the wisdom of the Proverbs, 
the righteousness of Amos, the merey of Hosea, the hopefulness 
of Isaiah.’’ Of the same mind, President Coolidge, in a recent 
letter, adds that the Bible is still a source of new ideals, a founda- 
tion on which State and society rest, and he regrets that it is 
not so much read to-day as it was in the time when it was the 
chief book in every home, and in many homes the only book. 
The President commends the Bible as both a source of inspira- 
tion and a fount of culture, and editors generally agree with 
him that it is both, whether one reads it as a Modernist in the 
light of the Higher Criticism or as a Fundamentalist under the 
glow of literal faith. Mr. Coolidge’s letter was called forth by 
an invitation to attend a meeting of the Bible class of the Church 
of the Epiphany, Washington, which has 900 members. Mr. 
and Mrs. Coolidge were unable to accept the invitation, but he 
took oceasion to express his views on the Bible in-his letter to 
Eugene E. Thompson, organizer of the Bible class. In the 
course of his letter, Mr. Coolidge writes: 


“The foundations of our society and our Government rest: so 
much on the teachings of the Bible that it would be difficult 
to support them if faith in these teachings should cease to be 
practically universal in our country. 

“Kvery one who-has given the matter any thought knows of 
the. great literary value of the Bible and the broad culture, 
aside from its religious aspect, that comes from a general famil- 
jarity with it. 

‘““Altho it has been the subject of most’ careful’ and pains- 
taking study for hundreds of years, its most thorough students 
find in it a constant revelation of new ideals which minister to 
the spiritual nature of the race. 

“It would be difficult to conceive of any kind of religious in- 
struction which omitted to place its main emphasis on the 
precepts of this great book. 

‘Tt has been the source of inspiration and comfort to those 
who have had the privilege of coming in contact with it, and 
wherever it goes it raises the whole standard of human relation- 
ship.”’ 


It is a timely. tribute, thinks the Pittsburgh Sun, for ‘since 
there is a doubt in some minds as to whether it is a-supernatural 
revelation, it is well that attention should be direéted to its 
merit as a code of morals and as a great literary work.” It is 
generally admitted that the Bible is less read than it was in 
former times, and the Portland Express thinks this is due to the 
decrease in the number of literal pes This is unfortunate, 
for, asserts the New England paper, ‘‘none of the literary 
beauties of the Bible depend upon a literal interpretation, but 
all are as great without it as withit. Only a little of the moral 
teaching, perhaps none at all, depends upon literal translation, 
either.”” The Express goes on: 


‘“‘There is, then, every inducement to know the Bible, regard- 
less of our attitude toward it, and knowing it as we should, we 
can not fail to benefit, and more often than not be convinced. 

“Admitting all that is obviously true, it’s not such a big step 
to accept inspiration. Ignorance of the Bible itself is often the 
chief thing that makes such a step impossible. 
interpretation, reduced. to bare essentials, is not difficult for 
one who has come to appreciate the real worth of the-book as a 
book. The Bible itself will convince more quickly than any- 
thing else, if given a fair chance. It’s foolish then to be ignorant 
of the Bible and to ignore such a great influence in literature 
and philosophy. When we remain in ignorance of it, we are not 
fair to ourselves or giving our minds a square deal. First of all, 
learn the Bible, learn to appreciate it, let its influence get a 
chance at you and then you will not be bothered much by inter- 
pretations. Ignorant of it, you are at the mercy of any critic, 
and sure to be bamboozled into a belief that it can not be taken 
literally, and so is generally worthless, or something equally 
ridiculous. 

“First, know your Bible, as President Coolidge suggests, and 
chances are you will have much the best of the bargain.” 


“evolution, and they are not literalists. 


slight acquaintance with the heart of his Gospel. 


Even literal ‘ 


A MODERN STUDENTS” CREED 
Mi te COLLEGE STUDENTS, | said President 


Angell of Yale recently, are ‘‘good kids,” a sentiment 

which is coming more and more into general credence. 
It is substantiated in a creed recently adopted by forty under- 
graduates of the University of Michigan attending a house-party 
for the discussion of personal religion. The students believe in 
Barring these points as of 
possible exception by some, the creed will probably find room in 
many other minds, and, certainly, it is pointed out, it will help 
correct a wide-spread suspicion that all campuses are jazz-mad. 
As it is presented by Herbert A. Jump in The Congregationalist, 
the creed is: 


‘We believe in the right-mindedness of youth. If we do not 
obey all the traditions of an earlier generation, we hope to be- 
queath, nevertheless, as wholesome a set of ideals to our children 
as was passed on to us. 

‘““We suspect that we are, on the whole, less addicted to the 
mild falsehoods of conventionality, less guilty of the habitual 
hypocrisies of self-satisfied piety than some of our forefathers. ‘ 

‘““‘We know that the deepest truths by which we live are not 
new with us, but have always been in the world. We are trying, | 
however, to "translate them into real words and real deeds suited 
to life in this year of our Lord. 

‘“Meanwhile, we do not want to be charged with neglect of the 
ancient validity of these principles because we choose to amend 
the eustoms in which these truths formerly exprest themselves. 

‘‘We believe in authority and can not conceive of a solid social 
order without the universal practise of the virtue of obedience. 

“The authority of the past over the present, however, we do 
not admit. The authority of a majority to extinguish or assassi- 
nate a minority after it has outvoted the minority we do not ad- 
mit. The authority of thoughtless habit we do not admit. 

‘But the authority of an intelligent conscience corrected by 
wise reference to the mind and judgment of an intelligent public 
we do,admit. Him we call a sinner who violates the behests of 
this imperial conscience. 

‘‘The authority of scientific conclusions based on 1 wide study 
of evidence we admit. 

“The authority of inner and mystic influences coming either 
from the divine without or the subconscious within we admit. 

“That many a conflict between these various authorities may 
come to pass does not surprize us. But out of these conflicts we 
believe that progress is born. 

‘“We believe in spiritual religion. By this we mean a deference 
to, and a reverence in the face of, a world of invisible realities. 

“That this world of invisible realities abides in the being of a 
personal and infinite Spirit’ is a part of our faith, hard asit may be 
to pass on that conviction to one who does not already:possess it. 

“Traditional religion rich in forms and ceremonies and Scrip- 
tures and codes of conduct interests us historically, but does not 


* command us. 


‘“The Chureh helps us to Obiedn epiieuall religion when it is 


‘psychologically modern and ethically honest, but it offers us no 


assistance when it remains blind to the present economic injus- 
tices of society or encourages men to feel that they can come 
close to God by the use of sacred phrases on Sunday, when on 
Monday those same lips deal with business lies or announce 
doctrines of unfraternal industrial tyranny.. 

“Jesus is to us an adequate leader and example. Many of his 
so-called followers and his so-called churches seem to have but 
But we hope 
8 be of help in making the institution of Christianity more Christ- 
ike: 

“The Bible becomes more lovely to us as it becomes less 
magically supernatural. 

“The law of love is difficult to apply, but our definition of a 
follower of Jesus is a man who is trying to learn love and striving 
to practise love. 

“We believe in evolution. The infinite Spirit is overruling the 
course of time for high ends and for moral goals. Every aspiring 
soul is part of the force that will ultimately bring success to this 
evolutionary process, Every selfish soul is part of the opposition 
to be overcome by the forces of light. 

‘““We consecrate ourselves to a following of the gleam, an 
imitating of Jesus, and a befriending of every human brother. 
Our prayers and our living we devote to the service of the greatest 
good to the greatest number. Thus we hope to be of use to man 
and acceptable unto the God who made us,” : 
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- for Economical Transportation 


In developing the Meee Beautiful 
Chevrolet and announcing it at 
amazing new low prices, Chev- 
rolet achieved the outstanding tri- 
umph of its long and successful 
history. 


Overnight, these new and supreme- - 


ly beautiful cars were hailed as the 
greatest sensation of America’s 
greatest industry! 


Bodies by Fisher . . . beaded, pan- 
eled and finished in attractive shades 
of lustrous Duco . . . smartened by 
narrowed front pillars, upholstered 
in rich and durable new fabrics... 
completely appointed, even to the 
door handles located in the center 
of all doors. 


epcring the inherent beauty 
e bodies themselves are certain 
new features of design previously 
regarded as marks of distinction ex- 
clusive to a few of the leaders in the 
high price field—heavy full-crown 


one-piece fenders, bullet-typelamps 
and “fish tail” modeling which 
lends a distinguished sweep to the 
rear deck contours of the Road- 
ster, Coupe and Sport Cabriolet. 


A new AC oil filter and AC air 
cleaner, added to the famous Chev- 
rolet motor, assure powerful, smooth 
performance over even a longer 
period of time. A full 17" steering 
wheel, coincidental steering and 
ignition lock, improved transmis- 
sion, a larger, more massive radi- 
ator, new gasoline tank with gauge, 
new tire carrier mounted on the 
frame and rigidly braced—all these 
are also standard equipment on the 
Most Beautiful Chevrolet. 


See the nearest Chevrolet dealer. 
Drive the Most Beautiful Chevrolet. 
Learn for yourself why it is the 
most outstanding achievement in 
Chevrolet history! 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 
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The Most 
Beautiful Chevrolet 


in Chevrolet History 


Gh COACH 


‘595 


tne 625 
www 695 
ct 7 15 
LAN DAU “7A5 
rounme "2S 
ite 495 


( Chassis Only) 


1/2 Don $ 
TRUCK 3 9 5 
( Chassis Only) 
All Prices E.0.B Flint,Mich. 


In addition to these low 
prices, Chevrolet's deliv- 
ered prices include the 
lowest handling and fi- 
nancing charges ayail- 
able. Balloon tires now 
standard on all models, 


Og Hig 


CURREWNSE 


Unsolicited contributions to this department can not be returned. 


NOTHER poem by our new French 
Ambassador is an interpretation of the 
Seventh Station of the Cross, where Christ 
falls the second time. It is translated for 
The Commonweal (New York): 


SEVENTH STATION 


By Paunt CLAUDEL 


(Translated by Henry Morton Robinson) 


"Tis not the stones that conquer now, nor the 
knotted flails; 

It is the soul that falters here, it is the soul that 
fails. 


O midway of our mortal life when the strong soul 
is spent, 

When the compass loses its polar star and faith its 
firmament, 


Because the flinty road is long, the steep climb 
without end, 

We seem to sink, abandoned by every hope and 
friend. 


O lengthening years of weariness, inflexible cold 
fate! 

Borne down by secret self-disgust and the cross’s 
cruel weight 


We fall at last, not on our knees in supplicating 
prayer, 

But wretchedly, face downward, 
despair. 


in agonized 


The jaded body falls, ah, yes, but not till the tired 
will stumbles— 

Save us, Lord, from this second fall when the weary 
spirit crumbles! 


The Cornhill (London) published this 
somewhere around Christmas, but the 
parable is not limited to times or seasons: 


THE BARGAIN 
By May KenpaLt 


Peter, on Christmas bounty bent, 
Found his material assets nil. 

He sighed: ‘‘ They are not worth a cent. 
But I can sell my soul. . . . I will!” 


Straight to the Devil Peter sped. 

“Please, will you buy my sou!?’’ he said. 
The Devil eyed the merchandise 

And murmured blandly: “Name your price!”’ 


Then, Peter: “If you do not mind, 

I'd like to take it, sir, in kind:— 

Two tons of the best coal—and all 

In bags, the cellars are so small— 

A score of eider-downs, ten pairs 

Of double blankets, six armchairs, 

And toys enough to fill a shop, 

Puddings and cakes and candies a 
“Stop!” 

Exclaimed the Devil. ‘“‘Mercy, man, 

You'll need our very biggest van!”’ 


As in the twinkling of an eye 

A mighty van was standing by. 

All Peter’s purchases it bore, 

From tons of coal to toys galore. 

He blessed the Devil, and away 

He drove. He had a royal day; 

And happier folk ’twere hard to find, 

Than those he sought and left behind. 

One household there remained to cheer 
When someone called him from the rear. 

“ Halt!’’ cried the Devil. ‘‘This won’t do! 
You took that soul away with you— 

My property, as you'll agree. 

Come back—-you'll both be safe with me!”’ 


But Peter, hailing Widow Brown, 

Disbursed the tinal eider-down 

Before he said: ‘‘I haven’t seen 

My soul all day—your soul, I mean. 

You should have watched him: more than most 
He has a way of getting lost. 

He’s given me some fearful shocks, 
But—why, he’s yonder, on the box! 

He loves a drive with all his heart. 

Now, if we’re ready, let us start!”’ 


Peter, a sportsman, never tried 
His obligations to evade, 
But lavished upon every side 
The soul for which he had been paid. 


Full soon the Devil was aware 
Of changes grave and ominous; 
A subtle glamour in the air 
Was permeating Erebus. 


Demons, once by their task enthralled, 
Refused to fan the infernal flames; 
And Peter and Apollyon called 
Each other by their Christian names. 


“A month of this,’’ the Devil vowed, 
“Will ruin me! I’m old and spent.”’ 
To stern necessity he bowed, 
And summoned Peter. Peter went. 


“You're free,’’ the Devil cried, ‘‘to roam 
By sea or land, from pole to pole, 

But not to make this place your home! 
Be off with you—and take your soul!” 


The New Republic fills a page with 
‘““Poems by Women.” ‘Two of these are 
selected; but would they be different if 
written by men? 


THE DRUM 
By Louise BoGan 


The drum roars up. 
O blood refused, 
Here’s your answer. 
The ear is used. 


A miss and a beat, 
The skin and the stick 
Part and meet, 
Gather thick. 


Now they part; 

Now they’re meeting. 
There’s not in the heart 
So much beating. 


Use up the air 

To the last drop, 
To the last layer 
Before you stop. 


Whatever is toward 
It’s the drums I’ll have 
Dying a coward, 

Or living brave. 


YOUR FIRST LOVE 


By Lizerre WoopwortH REESE 


When the wild pear spills over, 
When the wild pear breaks down 
Its crocks full of silver, - 

A mile out of town, 


? 


Her foot set in music, 

Her frock made of blue, 

She fleets the young country 
With looks all for you. 


With a hundred poor things 
Long, long is she done; 
With a roof, or a field, 

Or the golden round sun. 


No heaven can hold her, 

No grave keep her down, 
When the wild pear is blowing 
A mile out of town. 


In The Century a pretty tribute to youth 
and spring with no suggestion of flapperism: 


THE VASSAR WALKS 


By Lawrence LEn 


Oh, once I knew a St. Anne’s girl, 
When St. Anne’s smelled of spring; 
And, though the lilacs had come out, 
She seemed a lovely thing. 


Now she is there, and I am here; 
Virginia’s far away; 

And I don’t doubt that she is out 
With other men to-day. 


But I have seen the Vassar walks 
Since last I viewed St. Anne’s; 
And there I met as trim a girl 

As mine or any man’s. 


When violets bloom along the lake, 
And Vassar girls pass by, 

He must be blind who cannot find 
A blossom for his eye. 


It is not far to Vassar lawns 

From Chelsea or Times Square; 
And now that lilacs should be out, 
T’ll pack and journey there! 


Tue exultation of a reconquest is in these 
simple, touching lines in the New York 


Times: 
BRAILLE 


By a BuiInp STuDENT 


Faltering, fumbling 

O’er the strange signs, 
My fingers are stumbling, 
Trying with all my might 
I spell out words aright 
As children do, 

Learning to read anew, 
By touch, not sight. 


Faster and faster, 

O’er the strange words, 
My fingers are gliding, 
Then sentences come 

And the victory’s won! 
Open flies the door, 

I thought closed evermore, 
Into precious Bookland 
Where old friends I meet, 
And dear friends I greet, 
With a touch of the hand. 


For once in a way it is rehabilitation 
that engages a writer with this dubious 
heroine in Voices (New York). Ancient 
heroes are apt to lose more of their reputa- 
tions from modern writers instead of gain- 
ing some credit: 


SALOME 


By Lronora SprypEr 


I danced for Herod, yes. My mother’s eyes, 
Watchful and wary, followed as I danced; 

I never dropped my veils, but swayed, advanced, 
And tripped the steps she taught me, maiden-wise. 
I danced for Herod, yes! I never glanced : 
Toward the deep place where John with woeful 

cries . 

Lay chained; nor sought his loving. These are lies. 
I sought to please my mother as I danced. 


And then I ran to her—she knew my wish, 
For I had often whispered it: the Charm, 
The carven emblem older women wore 

To capture Love! Ah, head upon the dish 
She bade me choose!—Along my nurse’s arm 
All night I wept till I could weep no more. 
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ee HE way the Chrysler Imperial “80” de- a J ~“) > : 3 =e 
/ livers, at long continued high speeds, its \ yi 4 ; ’) : 
92 horsepower in a quiet, soft, smooth ei A f : 


steadiness hitherto unknown, has evoked 
an enthusiasm that has contributed not a 
little to the phenomenal advance of Chry- 


sler from twenty-seventh to fourth place 

aes CHRYSLER 
The superlative ease of the Imperial “80” 

—the way its power flows in a twinkling | MP EK RI A 


from a snail’s pace to sixty, seventy, eighty 


or more miles per hour—the way it flashes 66 99 
in and out of traffic, nimbly outdistancing O 
the fastest and finest—these are the sym 


bols of the supreme motoring luxury into 
which Chrysler has translated 92 horse- 
power in the Imperial “80”. 


Eight body styles, priced from $2495 to $3595, f. 0. b. Detroit, 
subject to current Federal excise tax. 


Crh ioe kh MODEL NUMBERS MEAN MILES PER HOWR 


PERSONAL 


- GLIMPSES 


FILMING “THE EPIC OF EVEREST” 


IX BLANKETS ON THE SNOW, laid out in the form of 

a eross—it was the signal of death! Printed on the cruel, 

white crest of the ‘‘Goddess Mother of the World,” higher 
than man had ever climbed before, and discerned by telescope 
a mile or two down the mountain-side, that cross of blankets 
told a story of mystery 
and magnificent failure 
—the requiem of two in- 
domitable climbers who, 
within hail of the very 
climax of their ambi- 
tion and their incredible 
labors, had vanished 
from human ken as 
completely as if caught 
up on high like Enoch 
or Elijah. Such was 
literally the ‘‘high spot”’ 
—well named in this 
case—of the third Mount 
Everest Expedition, the 
cinema record of which 
is now being exhibited 
to motion-picture au- 
diences. The man who 
made the film, Capt. 
J. B. L. Noel, confesses 
to realizing, when he saw 
the baffled relief party 
spread that telltale sym- 
bol on the snow, ‘‘how 
cruelly this mountain 
fights.” True to her 
sinister reputation in 
Tibetan monasteries and 
native villages, ‘‘she had allowed the men to come on, and at 
‘the last moment had killed them.’’? But did the victims actually 
conquer her before they perished? That mysterious possibility 
is suggested. ‘‘Maybe,’’ Captain Noel muses, ‘‘she had killed 
them in revenge after they had attained their victory. Who 
knows? She alone holds the secret. For all my efforts, there 
was much that my camera had not been able to record.”’ 

Small wonder that the filming of ‘‘The Epic of Everest”’ lives 
in the camera-man’s memory as the most difficult and absorbing 
task he has ever undertaken, or is ever likely to undertake. 
“Film experts,”’ he relates in Asta Magazine, ‘‘in a businesslike 
manner said cheerfully, “Without a love interest the picture will 
be a certain failure,’ and asked whether we could not bring out 
actors and actresses and make a romance in the snow. But they 


DRA «Sa 


Iilustrations from AS/A Magazine 


could not convince me that it was necessary to vulgarize such 
a subject to make it popular. Some members of the organizing 
committec, on the other hand, and even some members of the 
expedition itself, rather resented the presence of a motion-picture 
man at all. [remember how George H. Leigh-Mallory once told 
me, in a laughing way, that I had converted him; on the first trip, 
in 1921, he confessed, he had said, ‘Thank God there is no cine- 
matograph with us.’” However, a change of policy came at 
headquarters, for Captain Noel continues: 


At the inyitation of the Royal Geographical Society I accom- 
panied the Mount Everest expedition in 1922, and again in 1924. 
On the whole, I got along famously with all the members of the 
party, and I do not think my camera worried anybody. But my 
work was anything but studio-set production. In photographing 


THEY CALLED THIS “THE FAIRYLAND OF ICH”’ of 

Here Jack Frost built a forest and temples on the road to the roof of the world, 

and ‘“‘in the sunlight all is dazzling whiteness, but the shaded hollows are filled with 
transparent, blue-green hues’’—and the warning is “beautiful, but deadly.” 


the high climbing I had to adapt myself to the climbers; I could 
not ask them to modify their plans or ‘‘act”’ for me. I had to be 
on the spot whenever I could, and photograph what might come 
by chance. This method meant hours of patience, hours on the 
watch; when something happened, it had to be caught immedi- 
ately, because it would not be repeated. But such a scene was 
more convineing than any 
acted episode; for it was 
stark reality. 

I had four cameras to 
insure me against the 
ever-present possibility of 
having my work brought 
to an end if one or more 
of them should fall and 
break. With them went 
tripods, supplies of film 
and plates and develop- 
ing-tanks, a developing- 
tent and other para- 
phernalia. All this equip- 
ment was packed in spe- 
cially made steel cases. 
It was a heavy load to 
earry up the most diffi- 
cult mountain trails in 
the world and, finally, 
to the dizzy heights— 
up craggy slopes and 
glacial ice, where the air 
was so thin that even 
simple walking caused 
men to pant and grow 
faint, and the heart 


an internal triphammer. 
Eventually, with the help 
my own crew of 


—we got the cameras up 
to 23,000 feet, the alti- 
tude record for 
motion-picture machine. 

During the first half of the journey, from Darjeeling to the 
approaches of Everest, mules carried the photographic baggage. 
After that we employed the yak. Now the yakis a quaint animal, 
a mixture of patient docility and lightning freaks of fancy. He 
carries great burdens very sure-footedly at the rate of about 
a mile an hour, grazing a bit as he goes on. But he is capable of 
the most capricious wanderings if he is not treated exactly right. 
For actual photographic service, the yak was out of the question. 
I had to be ready, as we went along, to get into action at a 
moment’s notice. Events occurred quickly—there might be 
a curious group of natives to be photographed or a mishap to our 
party or a particular view that an oncoming mist would soon 
obscure. I had eight natives as assistants. In an emergency one 
unpacked a camera and another a tripod, while a third made the 
connection with the batteries for the electrical operation of the 
machine. In two minutes the picture was under way. These 
things were much too complex for the yak’s simple and yet 
fantastic soul. 

In the field my aim was to make myself independent and 
mobile, so that I could be well ahead, or, if I remained behind to 
get a “‘shot,” could catch up again. The cameras were carried in 
water-tight steel boxes painted white to reflect the sun, and packed 
to open sideways, so that instantly a camera could be taken out 
and placed on its tripod with everything ready in position. I had 
two sturdy Tibetan ponies; my interpreter, Cheddup, had a pony. 
My two mule-men—Tashi, an adventurous Chinese muleteer 
who had trekked the mountain passes many times, and had lived 
among the brigands of the Tibetan Chinese border, and Lobsang, 
a Sherpa with great love of a horse—became so expert as helpers 
that, when I blew my whistle, they would have the camera out of 
its box and leveled on its tripod within thirty seconds. 

_Thus, as we marched across Tibet, we obtained spectacular 
pictures of the army of men and animals crossing stupendous 
passes and bleak plateaus, and reeorded also many little scenes of 


Sherpas—valiant fellows . 
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ight up....for courtesy 


Foryour ownsafe- 
ty and the safety 
of others, carry 
spare lamps —in 
the handy Edison 
MAZDA Auto 


Lamp Kit. -—‘ 
Courtesy promotes courtesy. Don’t ‘ wide research and experiment in the 
fume at the other fellow’s headlights [x7 Laboratories of General Electric are 
when yours may be glaring too. Lights “Ware given exclusively to lamp manufactur- 
in focus do not glare and they give ers entitled to use the name MAZDA. 
better driving light - besides. Correct Ask an Edison MAZDA Auto Lamp 
focus is easily obtained with good lamps Dealer to show you the handy Edison 


MAZDA Auto Lamp Kit and to fit it 
out for you with the proper lamps for 
every light position in your car. For 
his identification as a reliable dealer he 
displays the emblem shown at the left. 


and a simple adjustment. 

Light up for courtesy with the im- 
proved Edison MAZDA* Lamps. They 
are the product of MAZDA Service, 


through which the benefits of world- 
*MAZDA— the mark of a research service 


EDISON MAZDA LAMPS 


Se Lem ELECTRIC 


Holding the film flat between 
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passing interest. When Everest was reached, the mules were put 
out to graze at the last village and porters took on the work of 
carrying the cameras, which were transferred into specially 
made shoulder-boxes. These porters followed as far as laden 


men could in the footsteps of the climbers, and, when they could 
not carry the cameras any higher, I fell back on telephotography. 


DEAR TO CLIMBERS AND CROSS-WORD PUZZLERS 
The plodding, grunting, good-natured yak proved indispensable as a 


pack-animal on the Everest expeditions. He plows the Tibetans’ barley- 
fields and gives them meat, milk, butter, and material for clothing. 


Up near the topmost heights discharges of static electricity 
became marked; for in that high, dry atmosphere everything is 
highly electrified. The ordinary motion-picture camera will not 
work there; evén the friction of the celluloid film against the com- 
plex guides sets up great discharges. The higher the altitude, the 
more extraordinary this sparking becomes, and, obviously, if it 
occurs inside the film box, it isdisastrous. In these circumstances, 
film, when developed, shows lightninglike flashes on the picture. 

I had struggled with the problem of static on previous photo- 
eraphic journeys in the Himalayas; and, in order that my pictures 
for the 1922 expedition should not merely record a long series of 
these flashes, I had had a camera made that in operation minimized 
friction. My films even then showed flashes, tho usually not 
enough to ruin them. On this first journey up Everest I developed 
my own negatives on the 
spot; for I wanted to be able 
to check results as I went 
along and to repeat any 
scenes if necessary. Static 
may spoil any part of a film 
reel, and the testing of ends 
of reels gives no indication 
of trouble that may have hap- 
pened to the middle parts. 
So I pitched my darkroom 
tent on the banks of the gla- 
cier river, at 16,000 feet above 

the sea, higher than the top 
; of any mountain in Europe, 
and much higher than films 
had ever been worked before. 
Here, during the progress of 
the 1922 expedition, I de- 
veloped altogether ten thou- 
sand feet of film. 

While the negatives were 
being developed in the dark- 
room tent, the fight with 
static was continued. Every 
contact of the fingers with 
the celluloid brought a spark. 


the fingers caused a ruinous 
display. I had to take the 
strips gingerly by the edges, 
thus lessening the damage. 
Washing and drying negatives 
was another ticklish problem. 
The temperature was always 
below freezing at night, but, 
when the sun came up, the condition was one of slight thaw. I 
developed at night and left the films to wash until morning. In 
order that the water in which they soaked might not freeze, an 
oil-lamp was kept burning in the tent. It was impossible to dry 
film at night because of the freezing, and during the day the 


This photograph of Mount Everest was made by Captain Noel from Frozen Lake Camp. 
like quicksilver on the ice-bound slopes; darkness gathers in the ice-caverns below. 
. float a while and then evaporate or are torn apart by the winds.” 


wind blew with an unceasing violence and carried quantities of 
dust and grit, which speckled a film badly. But for two hours 
after sunup the air was quiet, and I used that time daily for 
drying. It was always a scramble to get the advantage of this 
temporary condition. Thus I worked, not unhappily, against 
odds, in my dark-room tent by the banks of the glacier river. 


On the 1924 expedition, Captain Noel changed his procedure 
and made no attempt to develop the negatives in the field. His 
cameras were even more carefully constructed, he tells us, and 


the results seemed much more certain. Hence this result: 


The film was carried by dispatch riders traveling fifty miles 
a day on relays of ponies down to Darjeeling, where it was 
developed, prepared and edited. In charge of this work was 
Arthur Pereira, the well-known photographie technician. 

The only plot of ground Pereira could get for his laboratory 
was a jungle-covered mountain slope at a horrible angle, but 
coolies cut into the hill, banked it and ran up a house, sixty feet 
by forty feet, of cement, stone, wood and tin. When I was in 
Darjeeling, before our departure for Everest, the little railway- 
station was crammed with Pereira’s enormous:packing-cases, 
containing developing-tanks, drying apparatus and washing- 
wheels, a motor-generator for developing his own steady supply 
of current, chemicals and the like. He had everything designed 
to the last tool and screw. As fast as my films arrived from 
Tiverest, they were developed, and special news portions, showing 
the progress of the expedition, were dispatched immediately to 
Hurope to be distributed to motion-picture theaters throughout 
the world, so that the man in the street, who perhaps would not 
chanee to see the official reports of the Royal Geographical 
Society, could follow the climb. 

The plans embraced a day-to-day motion-picture record from 
the time we left India until we returned. But the pictures, I felt, 
must be far more than this daily pictorial chronicle; for records 
in themselves unimpeachably truthful do not always convey true 
impressions. Indeed, in London, Bernard Shaw came to see my 
pictures of the 1922 climb, and he said afterward, ‘‘The Everest 
expedition was a picnic in Connemara surprized by asnow- 
storm.” That was smart but untrue. The pictures had been 
intended to amuse, and did amuse, people for a couple of hours, 
showing truthfully one aspect of the business—a jolly, rollicking, 
sporting adventure. But they did not reveal all—how could they? 

In the 1924 picture I made it more than ever my task to convey, 
as well as I could, the fascination of those secluded, lofty, divinely 
beautiful mountains of Tibet and the implacable majesty of the 


WHEN EVENING FALLS ON “THE GODDESS MOTHER OF THE WORLD” 


“Light-beams play 
But the delicate, soft mists 


supreme mountain herself—a majesty that causes the priests of 
the Rongbuk to worship her as a sacred living creature and to 
name her, beautifully, ‘Goddess Mother of the World.” Not 
to add those impressions to the chronicle of events would be to 
leave the Everest story half untold. Above all it was my desire 
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Before | knew it 
my summer 


wardrobe WAS IN 


O.. of the worst scares I ever 
had was the time I set a closet afire 
with a match. It was one of those 
deep, dark affairs. I wanted to get 
my pink georgette, hanging some- 
where back there in the dark. Be- 
fore I knew it, the entire wardrobe 
was ablaze! 


I tried to beat it out with my 
bare hands. Burned them badly. I 
snatched a pillow from the bed and 
tried beating with that. It only 
seemed to make it worse. Then I 
rushed to the telephone and stam- 
mered something to the operator. 


She must have understood. The 
firemen came. They put it out. Oh, 
dear! All my pretty dresses . . . 
burned up! I won’t forget that ex- 
perience as long as I live. We were 
lucky the whole house didn’t go. I 
should have known better. . . . We 
have an Eveready flashlight now. 
Several, in fact. Each closet has one 
hanging just inside the door—and 
there is another in the car. 


7 vb 7 


There are hundreds of uses for an 
Eveready in and about: the home, 
the car, the garage. Portable light 
in its safest and most convenient 
form. Genuine Evereadys are 
$1.25 and up. Keep them loaded 
with fresh, long-lasting Ever- 
eady Batteries—the kind that’s 
dated. 


Nationa, Carson Co., Inc. FLASHLIGHTS 
New York San Francisco é& BATTERIES 


f 7] ida Y { 
Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation -they last longer 


A THOUSAND THINGS MAY HAPPEN IN THE DARE 
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to convey a ‘‘something”’ that would make the spectator feel the 
immensity of this struggle of man against nature—make him feel 
that climax which we ourselves reached among Everest’s virgin 
snow-fields, fighting to the last ounce of our strength against her 
power, snatching victories, creating records, being hurled back; 
an unforgetable impression of power, beauty, grandeur, and the 
insignificance of man. If I could convey this feeling to others and 
so enable them to share what we ourselves felt, then I should 
sueceed in my task. 

Well do I remember my sensations when, in 1922, I made my 
initial climb to Iee Cliff Camp, 23,000 feet above the sea. My 


WHERE THE MIGHTY MOUNTAIN IS FEARED AND WORSHIPED 


This fortresslike monastery, Kampa Dzong, has stood from time immemorial ‘upon 
No good can come, its pious inmates 
believe, to the Western intruders who seek to violate the solitude of Mount Everest. 


its rock fifteen thousand feet above the sea.”’ 


first night at this height, I did not sleep at all. The next morning 
G. I. Finch, Geoffrey Bruce and I all sat about in the snow for 
nearly two hours in a sort of daze. My camera was in my tent. 
To get it out of its box and take a photograph of the men or the 
camp was a thing that filled me with horror. I was almost in 
acoma. Eventually we made some breakfast, performing every 
action at a ridiculously slow speed. I felt so done up that I went 
to my oxygen apparatus, opened the tap wide and took a quarter 
of an hour’s heavy breathing of oxygen. This had a most 
marvelous effect; I beeame another being. Finch also took 
oxygen, and finally we finished breakfast and aroused the porters, 
who were in a very lethargic condition. 

The weather was fine. After Finch and Bruce, who were hoping 
to reach the summit, finally got off with their porters, I watched 
them with my telescope and managed to take some long-distance 
photographs of them, an enormous exertion, possible only because 
I took oxygen all the time I was at work. I saw them going, at 
a very, very slow rate up the Northeast Ridge, at a distance of 
about one mile. The long-distance motion-pictures I took show 
them quite clearly. Afterward I felt so fatigued that I went to 
my tent and stayed there without eating anything beyond some 
tinned milk and jam during the rest of the day and the whole of 
the following night. 

Next morning I got up with difficulty. I spent most of the day 
in tending Songlu, my faithful Sherpa servant, since his condition 
was so serious that I thought he was going to die. Two other 


of my photographie porters were also suffering from mountain- 
se one tad two fit men. By the following day I felt 
much better, and, without the aid of oxygen, I was able to work 
with my apparatus, do complicated manipulations of the electric 
batteries and focus the camera on the upper ridge, where I hoped | 
to photograph Finch and Bruce while they were climbing. But | 
I saw nothing: the weather was bad, and snow was falling. if 
expected Finch and Bruce to make their climb and return to our 
camp that night, but they did not come. When another twenty- 
four hours had passed, I was so anxious that I sent up a party of 
native porters to their camp with supplies of food and hot soups, - 
which I had cooked and put into thermos-bottles. 
The two men were a day and a night beyond their 
scheduled time, and, as a signal that we were hang- 
ing on to our camp, I burned at intervals in the eve- 
ning, out in the open, all my spare unexposed motion- 
picture film, which made brilliant illumination, : 

This experience was typical. The feeling of being 
no mere observer but a participator in the drama_ 
that I was recording, the physical lassitude, the . 
excitement and the suspense that opprest me until | 
the two men were safely back in camp—these things ( 
were part and parcel of the job. Again and again 
IT had to make my pictures under stress of emotion. 
But it was not until the last few weeks and days of - 
the 1924 expedition—when, with the monsoon coming | 
on, we were fighting against time and against one 
backset after another—that I experienced to the 
full what photographing the Everest climb really 
meant. é 

Everything seemed to go against us. After we 
had succeeded in establishing our higher camps, we 
were forced to evacuate them and spend more than 
a week at the base camp, waiting for a turn of the 
weather. One evening, as I was making a time- 
exposure sunset picture of Everest from the hill 
above the base, I saw a procession coming slowly 
down, earrying some stretcherlike object. I thought 
it was one of the many sick men. Not knowing, I 
shouted from a distance, asking the porters to clear 
the foreground of my picture, but they took no notice. 
They were carrying the body of Naik Shamshar, one 
of the Gurkhas, who had died that day of hemorrhage 
of the brain. He was asplendid young man in his 
prime. Soon after, we lost another man, a victim 
of frost-bite. 


Captain Noel suggested one day in the mess that, 
if they could get the head lama of the Rongbuk 
Monastery to bless the men, his words might have 
the effect of cheering them and restoring their shat- 
tered morale; and he goes on to relate: 


| 

At this Tibetan monastery, in the glacier valley 
below Everest, we had each year been hospitably 
entertained on our way up to the mountain. But 
the lamas, like all other Tibetans, considered their 
sacred mountain inviolable: our attempt to scale it 
seemed to them little other than sacrilege. In the 
period between the two Everest expeditions there 
had appeared on a wall, hidden away in the monas- 
tery, a fresco that pictured the white man lying at the foot of 
Everest, slain by the Goddess Mother in her anger. 

The holy lama, however, consented to our request; and we all 
went down to the monastery for the ceremony of blessing. There 
we were received in state; indeed, it took the head lama and the 
other monks two entire days to dress themselves and prepare for 
the ceremony. Our visit to Rongbuk was full of interesting 
episodes that I was eager to record. I considered myself fortu- 
nate in having so much time to explore and photograph the 
monastery and make friends with the lamas. All of us found 
enjoyment and profit in every moment of our rest in this religious 
retreat. 

During these days of waiting, Mallory was sharing, at my 
invitation, my large, comfortable photographie tent, since we 
were short of tents at the base; and I thus had opportunity to 
observe his restless energy and ambition. He seemed uneasy, 
always scheming and planning. It was obvious to me that he 
felt the check to our plans more acutely than any of the rest of us. 

One night I said to him, after he had gone to bed: “Mallory, 
tell me your secret of breathing. It’s a great story.”’ 

“No,” he said, ‘‘when I’ve got to the top of the old mountain 
and there is nothing higher left to climb in the world, I’ll tell.” 
With that he blew out the flame of his candle and rolled over 
to sleep. 

Finally, after long waiting, the climbing began again. Steadily 
we made our way up the trail to the hig her camps. Then one day 


““Foolishly .. 1 thought 


it never could help me” 


“My paintine makes it necessary for me to do a great deal of 


travelling. I may have a commission for a portrait in New York 
and then one in California. 


“This constant travelling, in connection with the continued 
strain entailed by my work itself, resulted, a short time ago, in 
my feeling always tired, run down, nervous. 


“While in this plight I was advised by some friends to try eat- 
ing Fleischmann’s Yeast. I had long known of yeast, of course, 
but somehow had not thought it would do me any good. Never- 
theless, I decided to try it, and I started at once to eat it every day. 


“The result, I am happy to state, passed all my expectations. 
My tired feeling disappeared, my nerves grew strong, and today 
I begin each day’s work with a xest that I had not known for 


“many years.” 


OW easy it proved to be!—for 

him, as for the thousands more 

who have found perfect health 
through this amazing fresh food. 


Fleischmann’s Yeast does two 
things. It keeps the system internally 
clean. And healthily active. 


‘A corrective food—that is what 
yeast is. A living plant. Unlike 
medicines, which stimulate the sys- 
tem to temporary, abnormal activity, 
yeast is the easy, natural way to ban- 
ish constipation. It purifies the di- 
gestive tract, preventing the absorp- 
tion of dangerous poisons by the 
jbody. It strengthens sluggish intes- 


Do this— 
to regain the joy 
of radiant health 


Eat three cakes of Fleischmann’s 
Yeast regularly every day, one cake 
before each meal: just plain in small 
pieces, or on crackers, in fruit juice, 
milk or water. For constipation 
physicians say to dissolve one cake in 
hot water (not scalding) before meals 
and at bedtime. (Be sure that a regular 
time for evacuation is made habitual.) 
Dangerous cathartics will gradually 
become unnecessary, 


Latranzio pi Firrm1an, New York City 


tinal muscles, aiding the processes of 


elimination. 


Start today: make Fleischmann’s 
Yeast a part of your regular diet. 
Your digestion will become normal, 
your skin will resume its rightful 
freshness—soon you will look and feel 
your old self again! 


All grocers have Fleischmann’s 
Yeast.. Buy two or three days’ sup- 
ply at a time and keep in a cool dry 
place. Write for a free copy of the 
latest booklet on Yeast for Health. 
Health Research Dept. A-97, The 
Fleischmann Company, 701 Wash- 
ington Street, New York City. 


Leona Errico, St, Louis, Mo, 


MISS LEONA ERRICO of St. Louis sends us this snap- 
shot taken on her recent Round-the-World Cruise. Miss 
Errico writes that for several years she suffered from 
stomach trouble. “I was unable to eat any highly sea- 
soned foods,” she says, “without being troubled by in- 
digestion. This condition lasted until a friend suggested 
the use of Fleischmann’s Yeast. I began eating two or 
three cakes every day. Within a very short time all 
traces of indigestion disappeared, and I can truthfully 
say that this simple remedy has toned up my entire sys- 
tem. I have now been eating Yeast for many months 
and Ihave recommended it highly to many of my friends.” 
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Count Latranzio pi Fir- 
MIAN, Italian painter, at 
work on a sketch of a beauti- 
ful Chinese girl in one of 
California’s famous gardens 


BELOW 


_“T WAS actually afraid I should 


have to stay out of high school, I 


felt so wretched. After trying all _ 


kinds of remedies I almost de- 


spaired of ever finding anything > 


that would rid me of my constipa- 
tion. I was practically a nervous 
wreck... And then, on the advice 
of my cousin, I started eating 
Fleischmann’s Yeast. Today I feel 
fine. My friends all notice the re- 
markable change in me. I am 
strong and full of energy—no 
longer always tired and nervous. 
I feel like a different person. 
Fleischmann’s Yeast has helped 
me back to splendid health. I 
gladly recommend it to others who 
may be suffering as I did.” 

Doris Wuire, San Jose, Calif. 
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Pipe Smoker Applies 
Medical Training 
Selecting Tobacco 


” 


Some folks act on ‘‘hunches,”’.some on 
emotion, some on pet theories, and still 
others on cold logic. 


Here is a pipe smoker in the “‘logic”’ 
class. And the reason, as he explains, is 
that for three years he has been taught to 
take nothing for granted. 


So when he took up pipe-smoking he: 
simply applied laboratory rules in finding 
the right tobacco. Now he is satisfied 
that he is not smoking a certain tobacco 
on theoretical superiority but on proven 
worth. 


Mr. Plaine, the medical student in 
question, writes as follows: 


427 Lyons Av enue 
ewar. di. 
Larus & Bro. Co. Oct. 16, 1926. 


Richmond, Va. 


Gentlemen: 

Most medical students by the time 
they reach the third year of their work 
have absorbed the scientific spirit. That 
is, we take nothing for granted unless it 
has been confirmed by experiment or other 
reliable means. Proveit, we say! 

Some time ago I decided to start smok- 
ing a pipe. Choosing the pipe was easy 
enough, but finding the tobacco to go with 
it was not so easy. I experimented, trying 
one tobacco after another. Some would 
have a fragrant aroma, but oh—what a 
taste they would leave! Others left my 
mouth like a furnace. A few reminded me 
of a poorly ventilated chemical laboratory. 

I had almost decided that what I was 
looking for—a cool, sweet taste and a 
pleasant aroma—was impossible. Finally 
T took the advice of one of the fellows and 
tried your good old blue can. Eureka! You 
can't get me away from it now. 

You should call Edgeworth—‘‘money’s 
worth,’ 

Sincerely yours, 
Irving H. Plaine. 


To those who have 


nevertried Edgeworth 
we make this offer: 


Let us send you 
free samples of Hdge- 
worth so that youmay 
put it to the pipe test. 
If you like the samp- 
ples, you’ll like Kdge- 
worth wherever 
and whenever 
you buy it, for it 
never changes in 
quality. 

Write your name 
and address to 
Larus & Brother 
Company ;--2 
S. 21st Street, Richmond, Va. 


We'll be grateful for the name and ad- 
dress of your tobacco dealer, too, if you 
eare to add them. 


Edgeworth is sold in various sizes to 
suit the needs and means of all purchasers. 
Both Edgeworth Plug Sliceand Edgeworth 
Ready-Rubbed are packed in’ small 
pocket-size packages, in handsome humi- 
dors holding a pound, and also in several 
handy in-between sizes. 


To Retail Tobacco Merchants: If your 
jobber cannot supply you with Edgeworth, 
Larus & Brother Company will gladly send 
you prepaid by parcel post a one- or two- 
dozen carton of any size of Edgeworth 
Plug Slice or Edgeworth Ready-Rubbed 
for thesame priceyou would pay the jobber. 


On your radio—tune in on WRVA, Richmond, Va 
—the Edgeworth Station. Wave length 256 meters. 
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PERSONAL GLIMPSES 


Continued 


snow completely buried the hand-ropes, and. 


the steps that had been cut in the steep, 
almost perpendicular Ice Cliff, leaving a 
group of porters isolated on the topmost 
ledge. Into our minds crowded memories 
of the disastrous avalanche of 1922, in 
which so many lives had been lost. Fear- 
ing a similar tragedy, Lieutenant-Colonel 
i. F. Norton, who was in command of the 
expedition, went to the rescue, accompanied 
by Mallory and T. H. Somervell. 

Evening was coming on. At a range of 
one and a quarter miles from Snowfield 
Camp below, my telescope showed me the 
tiny, distraught figures moving on tho 
ledge. ‘They came out one by one and 
looked down toward Somervell, who was 
slowly, step by step, cutting through tho 
snow with his ax and making holes for his 
feet in the more solid ice below. Norton 
and Mallory paid out the rope to him from 
behind a solid projection of ice. They ran 
backward and forward in a confused man- 
ner, and I could not understand what they 
were doing. 

Watching through my telescope, I saw 
Somervell stop and begin to descend. My 
heart sank. Had he found the task too 
difficult and given up? Would the men 
have to be abandoned? I continued al- 
ternately to watch through the telescope 
and to operate the camera. I could not 
understand the actions, altho I continued 
to photograph them. Later, when the 
men all got safely back to us, Somervell 
narrated what had happened. He had 
reached the end of the rope held by Norton 
and Mallory in their safe position. Not 
daring to go beyond his rope-end, he 
jammed his ice-ax into the snow, untied 
himself and tied the rope-end to the ax, 
so as to provide a hold for the men. He 
himself went down to lighten the weight 
on the slipping snow. Then, by shouting 
instructions, he finally managed to get the 
men to his rope one by one. 

I saw all this happening and recorded 
it completely in the motion-pictures, but 
I could not understand the action at the 
time. Shadows crept up and obscured the 
scene; I got a picture that was dark, but 
clear enough to show the figures descending. 
The men all got down, altho one started a 
snowslide of some twenty-five feet, which 
might have caused a general avalanche and 
swept the whole lot from the face of the eliff. 

It took rescuers and rescued many hours 
to descend to the glacier below. When we 
met them, with a supporting party carry- 
ing hot soup, blankets, and other things, 
the whole lot of them sank down in the 
snow. They were absolutely exhausted. 
The porters were like drunken men, not 
knowing what was happening. Norton, 
Somervell, and Mallory hardly spoke. 

During the next few days there was a 
general exodus from Snowfield Camp of 
everybody who was not up to the mark. 
It developed into a sort of renewed retreat. 
Mallory remained a great deal in his tent 
and sleeping-| bag. He looked ill, and in my 
opinion he was an ‘‘unfit man’’ when some 
days later he started for the summit with 
Andrew Irvine. His strength was sapped. 
He made his last climb on his nerves. 

Now that we had entrenched ourselves 
at Snowfield and Ice Cliff camps, there were 
to be two attempts to reach the top— 
first by Norton and Somervell without 
oxygen; then by Mallory and Irvine with 
the aid, and the burden, of oxygen-tanks. 


| My care was to get the picture of the fin 


climbs. Distance was not so significan’ 
because, with the high-power lens at a) 


} 


| range of two or even three miles, again 
a suitable background, I could still photo. 


graph the movements of the climbers, | 
The point of view was the most important | 
consideration. In 1922 I had photographed | 
the high climbing from Ice Cliff Camp; | 
from there I got a foreshortened perspec- 
tive. Now, at 22,000 feet, I found an ofl| 
cellent promontory ledge of rock, from) 
which I could see not only the mountain, . 
but the camp on the snow plain a thousand | 
feet below. I named this ledge ‘‘Kagle’s : 
Nest Point,’’ altho of course there were no } 
eagles here at all. The topmost point of’ 
Everest was three miles away in a straight | 
line. It became my task to train my cam-- 
era on that cone and for hour after hour to | 
sean it with my finder telescope in search | 
for microscopic fizures that might move: 
over patches of white background—where, , 
exactly, I could not tell. 

Tor many long hours we watched. As‘ 
a reward, I got one single picture, of Norton | 
and Somervell and their porters, where I 
caught the movement of a line of black 
figures no bigger than dots against the snow 
high up on the Northeast Ridge at 25,000 | 
feet. JI measured the distance later, from 
Wheeler’s accurate photographic survey, 
and found it to be three thousand yards— 
one and three-quarter miles. I was happy 
indeed to get the picture. For me it was 
a prize—the longest-distanee photograph 
ever obtained in the world. This record — 
was to be broken later by my second pie- 
ture of Mallory and Irvine’s climb, when 
I got it at 26,400 feet at a range of two 
miles. 

Afterward I lost sight of Norton and 
Somervell. Next day they. built their 
highest bivouae at 26,500 feet, and the 
following day they won a great victory in 
the breaking of the record, altho they 
missed the very top. At the highest point 
he reached, Somervell, altho utterly eX 
hausted, summoned the energy to get out 
his little vest-pocket kodak and take one 
of the most remarkable photographs that 
have ever been taken in the world—the 
summit of Everest, from 28,000 feet, with | 
Norton in the foreground going forward. 
He very kindly gave me the picture to 
complete my photographie record. 

Norton and Somervell had shot their” 
bolt. Mallory and Irvine took up the 
fight now, aided by oxygen. Norton said: 
“There is no doubt Mallory knows he is 
leading a forlorn hope.” Mallory’s bitter 
disappointment over the continual re- 
verses was manifest, but so also was his 
burning ambition. It was his spirit that 
was sending him again to the attack. 


When the time came for Mallory to 
make that great climb from which he never 
returned, he discust his route minutely 
with Captain Noel, who relates: 


He told me where to look for him with 
my telephoto lens on the final pyramid. 
I told him that I would get him, if the light 
was right, even three miles away. The 
night before he was killed, he wrote me— 
what was perhaps the last note he ever 
wrote in his life—a little letter, telling me 
where to look for him the next morning at 
eight o’clock, and he sent the note down 
from his camp at 27,000 feet by one of the 
returning porters. I have kept that little 
crumpled note. 

Next morning at daybreak I set up my 
motion-picture camera with a long lens 
trained on the summit pyramid, three 
miles distant, to watch for Mallory and! 
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~embody improvements that 
place them far ahead of the field 


HE new and better Stewarts are being hailed as the out- 


standing truck value of the age by men who know the 
industry from A to Z. 


> LA 


Electric starter, electric lights and speedometer are regular 
equipment without extra cost. 


Stewarts today are in use in over 500 American cities and 
43 foreign countries. Many Stewarts made 8, 10 and 12 years 


ago are still in service, proving that they are America’s Greatest 
Truck Value. 


qaed COMET icers STEWART MOTOR CORPORATION 
Ton, 1 Ton BUFFALO, N. Y. 
1% Ton, 134-2 Ton 
2 Tomy: 2143 Ton Export Branch: 90 WEST ST., (Dept. 12) NEW YORK, N, Y. 
18 Passenger Bus Chassis All Codes Used 


All prices floit o.b. Buffalo 


Stewart trucks have won — by costing less to run 
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Washing removes the 
dirt but not the paint! 


This 
paint enamel 


can’t hold 
dirt! 


HE flawless, satin-smooth 

surface of Barreled Sun- 
light can’t hold dirt embedded. 
A damp cloth removes every 
smudge—without injuring the 
finish. 

And for beauty, thousands 
prefer Barreled Sunlight to the 
finest enamel. Yet it costs less, 
is extremely easy to apply, and 
is so opaque that fewer coats are 
required. 


Guaranteed to remain white 
longest. 


In cans and drums. Gloss, Semi- 
Gloss and Flat finishes. Readily tinted. 


Where more than one coat is re- 
quired, apply Barreled Sunlight Under- 
coat first. 

U. S. Gutta Percha Paint Co., G-17 
Dudley Street, Providence, R. I. 
Branches: New York—Philadelphia— 
Chicago—San Francisco. Distributors 
in all principal cities. More than 7000 
dealers. 


Tue Rice Process WHITE 
welt 


U.S. GUTTA PERCHA PAINT CO. 
G-17 Dudley Street, Providence, R. I. 


Please send me information on the use of 
Barreled Sunlight in— 


(Check) [ Homes O Industrial Plants 
1 Commercial Buildings 


(If you wish a sample can, enclose 10c) 
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| Irvine on that last terriple trail. 
| two keen-eyed men watching in turn, their 


| over. 


PERSONAL GLIMPSES 


Continued 


T had 


eyes glued continuously to the telescope, 
but they saw nothing. Hight o’clock went 
by, and then ten o’clock; clouds and mists 
afterward obscured the whole summit 


| ridge. 


This was the historic climax of our 
adventure—glorious because of the marvel 
of attainment, sad because of the tragedy 
of death. For Mallory and Irvine had 
one forever from our sight. Up and up 
into the blue they had gone—higher than 
men have ever climbed before. N. E. 
Odell got a single glimpse of them—within 
six hundred feet of the summit and still 
climbing. Then he saw nothing more. 
What happened? No one knows. They 
never came back. 

Two whole days and nights went by, 
with hope fading at every hour. I had 
left my photographic station on the cliff, 
and now had my men posted at my tele- 


scope erected in the middle of Snowrfield | 


Camp. The men took their places in turn 
to scan the mountain during eyery mo- 
ment of daylight. 

Suddenly our watchers at the telescope 
called out that they saw figures on the 
erest of the Ice Cliff. It was Odell with 
his support party. Presently, still through 
the telescope, we saw figures come out to 
the edge of the ice shelf. We used to com- 
municate between the camps over a space 
of a mile by signals; and Norton had ar- 
ranged with the support party a series by 
which to tell us the news. As we watched, 
we again hoped against hope that they would 
tell us they had found the men—frost- 
bitten—exhausted—ineapable of moving— 
anything, but still alive. While life existed, 
we could go to the rescue and do our 
utmost. What would the signal be? Life 
or—? 


It is here that Captain Noel tells of the 
placing of six blankets in the form of a 
eross—the signal of death—after which the 
distant figures moved away. Reading on: 


I could see it through my telescope as I 
was photographing the scene with the aid 
of my high-power magnifying lens. An 
electric battery was operating the camera. 
I was so agitated when I read the message 
that I could hardly have turned the handle 
of the camera myself. Bruce asked me 
what I saw. I saw plainly it was a cross, 
but had not the heart to answer him; I 
handed him the telescope that he might 
look for himself. We all looked. We all 
tried to make it different. But it was 
plainly a cross on the white snow. 

Norton ealled a conference and discust 
many things; a further search; the futility 
of it, since no men so long overdue could 
possibly be still alive; the project. of 
searching the glaciers below the precipice 
for their bodies; the hopelessness of that 
task in such a vast area; what cable mes- 
sage we should send home; the approach- 
ing monsoon and the danger to Odell and 
his men; the advisability of withdrawing 
them at once from the Iee Cliff, which 
becomes so treacherous in bad weather. 

In the end Norton ordered an answering 
signal, and one of the men went out on 
the glacier just beyond the tents and laid 
three lines of blankets spaced apart, thus 
saying to those on the cliff above, ‘‘ Aban- 
don hope and come down.’ It was all 
That night, our party reunited, 


Odell told us the whole tale—a thrilling 
tale because of the magnificent attainment 
of Mallory and Irvine and because of the 
heroism of Odell himself in his efforts to_ 
find them, but a tale of tragedy. 
HOW AN OLD INDIAN REVEALED A — 

“NEW” RESURRECTION MYTH 

HE waking of animals from their winter 

sleep, the breaking up of ice on the 
rivers, the loosening of icicles from the 
trees, and the return of the sun to the north- 
ern part of the sky, all represent certain 
stages in a terrific warfare waged each year 
between the Winter God and the Life God, 
according to an ancient legend of the Iro- 
quois tribes. And quite recently a govern-_ 
ment employee who spends much of his 
time among the survivors of these tribes has — 
come upon a hitherto unknown version of 
this Indian myth of the coming of spring, 
with a suggestion in it of resurrection for all 
humankind and all living things. 

Life, according to Iroquois cosmology, : 
began on the other side of the sky. One 
day He-Who-Holds-the-Earth became jeal- 
ous of his wife, the Daylight, and tore a hole 
in the vault of the heavens and pushed her 
through. Down, down she tumbled, with 
her baby daughter on her back. The ecrea- 
tures floating on the surface of the primal 
sea saw her coming, and the water birds 
caught her and landed her unharmed on 
the back of a great turtle. 

On earth, the baby daughter, the Air, 
erew to womanhood, married the Wind, 
and bore twin sons, the Winter God and 
the Life God. Unfortunately, she died in 
giving them birth, and the grandmother 
(Earth) asked the twins which one was 
responsible for the calamity. The Winter 
God quickly accused his innocent brother, 
who was immediately seized by the angry 
grandmother and cast into the grasses. 
From that time forth the Life God had 
a continual struggle against the machina- 
tions of his brother and grandmother. But 
he went right on preparing the world for 
man, raising corn, learning how to roast it, 
creating birds and animals for game, and 
at last creating man and breathing the 
breath of life into him. As recounted by 
Nell Ray Clarke in the Philadelphia Public — 
Ledger, the myth runs on this way: 


But the grandmother became angrier 
at each successful accomplishment of her 
grandson, and in order to punish him she 
stole from its fastening the head of his 
mother, which had been cut off at her death, 
and earried it away with her across the 
cosmic sea. The head of Daylight was, 
of course, the Sun, and the carrying of it 
away by the Harth is the personification 
of the natural phenomenon of the sun’s 
moving to the South during the winter in 
the Northern Hemisphere. Then the 
Life God and his associates did what the 
Indian logically conclided he would do 
under such cireumstances—he went after 
the sun to bring it back again, because, as 
the Life God argued to himself, it was not 
a good thing that human beings who were 
to dwell on the earth should continue to 
go about in darkness. 

The Fisher, the Raccoon, the Fox, the 
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The beautifully proportioned, deeper, 

more massive front makes this Sink as 

attractive in appearance as it is con- 
venient to uSe. 


INCH INCH INCH 
LOW DEEP DEEP 
BACK SINK FRONT 


Low enough to go under lower windows—deep enough 
to prevent over-the-rim splashes —smarter in line— 
the newest “Staudard” Sink offers advantages yor 
have always longed for but have never had before. 


45 


© | hese three etghts saa ie new sink history 


“Standard” Sinks are made with the Acid Resisting Enamel 
that fruit and vegetable acids cannot roughen or discolor 


ERE is the first modern Sink that 

is low enough to go under a big, 
cheerful window—that has the deeper 
Sink compartment to protect your dress 
from over-the-rim splashes—that has 
the deeper front to give the smart, low 
line—that has the beautiful, Acid Resist- 
ing Enamel that stays smooth and glossy. 


This exclusive “Standard” Enamel can- 
not be harmed by such fruit and vegetable 
acids as lemon and tomato juice, by the 
minerals in water, the ingredients of 
cleansers. It is harder and more durable 
than any other Sink Enamel. It saves 
scouring and makes it easy to keep your 
Sink spotlessly clean. 


Besides the new design features and 
the New Enamel, this Sink hasthe graceful 
new Faucet in the Swinging-Spout style, 
with a full thirteen inches of working 
space beneath. There is, also, a directly 
attached Garbage Container of Vitreous 


Even lemon juice does not harm the 
lovely luster of this New Enamel. 


Directly Attached 


Garbage Container 


New Faucet with 
Chromard Finish 


China containing a covered aluminum 
receptacle— easy to remove and empty. 
The Swinging-Spout Faucet has the ex- 
clusive Chromard finish that will not 
tarnish or corrode and is proof against 
common acids. 


A range of styles to choose from. You 
may have this new Sinkin three styles and 
seven sizes in both single and double 
drainboard models. On the right end of 
each the trade-mark ‘Standard’ will be 
seen clearly impressed into the enamel. 


On display near you. These newest Sinks 
are on display in “Standard” Showrooms 
in more than fifty cities. One is near you 
—and you are welcome as a visitor. See 
address in telephone book. 


Write for booklet, It tells the complete 
story of the newest “Standard” Sinks. Send 
today for a copy. 


Standard Sanitary Mfg.Co., Pittsburgh 


tandard’ 
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S PLUMBING FIXTURES 


Anyone can take 
perfect movies with the 


DeVry! 


af ANAKING movies with the 

DeVry is as easy as taking 

snapshots with a box cam- 
era. Just point the camera, press 
the button and you are taking 
movies guaranteed to be as per- 
fect as those taken by a pro- 
fessional camera. 


The DeVry camera is designed 
for amateurs and is made by the 
world’s largest manufacturers of 
standard portable moving picture 
projectors. The DeVry uses stand- 
ard theatre-sized film. This film 
has six times the picture area of 
“off standard” film. It enables 
you to take movies of feature film 
brilliance—movies that can be pro- 
jected with the same perfect clear- 
ness from generation to generation. 

The DeVry can be loaded in day- 
light, needs no tripod and is fully auto- 
matic. It also has three view finders, 
can be focused direct on the film and 
can ‘be quickly put into action from 
any position. Yet the cost of the 
DeVry camera is but $150.00. 


Send for Free Book 


We have prepared a new FREE beauti- 
fully illustrated booklet on the subject of, 
Just Why the DeVry Takes Better 
Movies.’”’ It explains in detail the many 
and varied advantages of the DeVry. 
Write or mail the coupon today for your 
copy of this valuable book. 


DeVry 


Standard-A utomatic 
-Novie (‘amera 


Cc O Ww Je 


THE DE VRY CORPORATION 

1111 Center St., Dept. 5-LL, Chicago, Illinois 
Please send me your new free book, Just 
Why the DeVry Takes Better Movies.’ 


Name 


POP ESS aie. a Given. sie tte ete 


City 
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PERSONAL GLIMPSES 


Continued 


Beayer, the Otter, and the Yellowhammer 
went with the Life God on his expedition 
in search of the sun. The Beaver made 
the canoe, the Yellowhammer hollowed it 
out, and, with the Beaver and the Otter 
steering it, they set out in the black dark- 
ness after the grandmother and the Winter 
God, who had fled to the eastward with the 
sun. Finally, as they approached an 
island, daylight dawned and they saw the 
light orb fastened in a treetop. The Fisher 
climbed out of the canoe on the branches of 
the trees, which dipt into the water, and 
traveled along from tree to tree until he 
reached the sun. 

The Fox, meanwhile, had followed along 
on the ground. So the Fisher bit the cord 
holding the sun in the treetop, dropt the 
orb down to his friend the Fox, who ran 
away with it toward the canoe. When they 
had got half-way across the island, the 
grandmother noticed what had taken place 
and began running after them. So rapidly 
did she gain on them that she almost 
seized the Fox when he east the sun up to 
the Fisher, who was running along on the 
branches of the trees. Back and forth the 
sun was hurled between them as the grand- 
mother gained on first one and then the 
other until they reached the canoe. 

Despite the pleadings of the old woman, 
who stood on the bank and begged that the 
sun be returned to her, they sailed away 
withit. The only one who even lent an ear 
to her petition was the Otter, whom, in 
punishment for his weakening, the Beaver 
struck with the paddle of the canoe and 
thereby flattened his face forever. 

When they arrived back home, the Life 
God fastened the sun up high in the heay- 
ens, where it has remained fixt ever since. 


The legend goes on to relate how the 
Winter God, envious of his brother’s crea- 
tion of man, began imitating his handiwork, 
and produced the monkey, the ape, the 
great horned owl, bats, toads, worms, and 
other ereeping things. When the Winter 
God refused to stop work along this line, 
the Life God compelled him to oeeupy the 
back part of tho bark-lodge where they 
both lived—the low-roofed part behind the 
lodge-fire; and as the Winter God was made 
of erystal ice, the poor fellow soon began 
to melt away. Thus, to the minds of some 
of the first Americans, did summer triumph 
over winter. 

J. N. B. Hewitt, of the Smithsonian 
Institution, who has spent some thirty- 
odd years in writing down old Indian 
myths, recently met an aged Indian who 
furnished the following conclusion to the 
story 
declares, never before published: 


“* After the victory over the Winter God,”’ 
Mr. Hewitt said, ‘‘this old man told me 
that the Life God taught the human beings 
he had made that he would make a path on 
the earth. This, of course, did not mean 
such a path as immediately suggests itself 
to our minds, but the meaning was that 
they would have to follow the natural 
course of life, governed by their customs 
and their culture. 

“Over this path, according to the Life 
God’s teachings, two persons, a young man 
and a young woman at the flowering of their 


lives, should be appointed to follow. At 
the end of the path, they were told, they 
would find a mound of earth, and on this 
mound they would see three plants grow- 
ing—the corn, the bean, and the squash 
(symbols of our life). The woman was 
directed to stand on the west side of the 
mound, because the flow of life is west- 
ward, and in order to receive it she must 
face the current. 

“The Life God in his instructions further 
added: ‘Now you see why there must be 
a mound of earth at the end of your path, 
for each will know why he has to die, the 
growth of the plants on the mound sym- 
bolizing that life, or immortality, must 
come out of a mound also—the hope and 
the assurance of a resurrection.” 


FORECASTING A RADIO RACE FOR THE 
WHITE HOUSE 


XPERTS of the broadcasting interests, 
who have been studying ways and 
means for facilitating next year’s Presiden- 
tial campaign, estimate that more than 
eight million receiving sets will be scattered 
through the country by that time—double 
the number in use in 1924—and that 
“forty or fifty stations will probably be 
included in radio hook-ups, as against six- 
teen and eighteen in the Coolidge-Davis 
campaign.” In this connection a writer in 
the New York Times relates: 


With the experiences of 1924 in mind, 
both as to mistakes and successes, a far 
more intensive Presidential radio cam- 
paign is expected next year, especially if 
Goy. Alfred E. Smith is the Demo- 
eratic candidate for President, as he has 
made more effective use of radio than any 
other man in publie life. Twice the over- 
whelming effectiveness of his appeals to 
radio audiences has shattered the morale of 
his opponents in the Legislature and 
enabled him to force through programs of 
legislation which seemed doomed until the 
Governor went to the people by way of the 
microphone. President Coolidge is also 
a tested radio star. His fifteen-minute 
address, on the eve of the election of 1924, 
in which he refrained from advocating his 
own cause, but urged all good citizens to go 
to the polls, is considered a radio elassie, 
probably the most telling speech ever made 
to a nation-wide radio audience. 

Even such details as the architecture of 
platforms for the national conventions and 
for political speeches have been worked out 
from the radio angle for next year’s cam- 
paign. A standardized corral, or fenced 
enclosure for speakers, to compel them to 
stay within range of the microphone, has 
been adopted. In 1924, for instance, a 
speaker’s corral was sketched in chalk like 
a batter’s box on the platform at Madison 
Square Garden mainly for the guidance of 
William Jennings Bryan. He could not be 
trained to direct his speech toward the 
microphone when he got excited. He 
dashed this way and that, hanging over the 
speaker’s rail and gesticulating at his 
hearers, causing the radio to lose large por- 
tions of his address. Finally, the Com- 
moner was lectured and then imprisoned in 
this white rectangle, but he broke out 
several times. Other speakers did the 
same, altho Bryan was by far the most un-' 
controllable. Governor Smith is a hard 
man to keep facing the microphone. To 
avoid further troubles of this kind, a narrow 
enclosure has been ‘designed which com- 
pels orators to face the microphone, 
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Thomas A. Edison answers 
another questionnaire 


It’s the same with 


Oysters 
and the Rods of Corti! 


ILLIONS of people 
| M | imagine that they 
cannot enjoy clas- 


sical music. They listen to 
symphonies, operas and 
other masterpieces of musi- 
cal genius. They try to be 
interested. They brighten up 
as they hear something that 
sounds like a tune—lean for- 
ward in their seats. Then the tune fades away 
into an intricate maze of sound, and they 
throw up their hands, and turn to the latest 
jazz hit for consolation. Increasing thousands, 
however, are making classical music more and 
more a part of their lives. What is the differ- 
ence between these two classes of people? 
Here is what Mr. Edison has to say on the 
subject. 


° 


Ques. If a million people love jazz for every 
\; thousand that love-classical music, doesn’t 
.that prove there is something wrong with 
classical music? 


Ans. No. Thejazzlovers getastrong, 
immediate sensation. The rhythm 
stimulates them but the effect soon 
wears off. Popular music has an obvi- 
ous melody and few changes. It is 
immediately understood, but with 
repetition 1t becomes at first weari- 
‘some and then intolerable. Classical 
music is more subtly compounded. 
Almost meaningless at first hear- 
ing, it becomes increasingly enjoy- 
able as it becomes more familiar. Like a 
great painting or a great book, it broad- 
ens and enriches the lives of those who 
understand it. 


Ques. Why does the average popular melody 
have so short a period of popularity? 


Ans. I believe the mechanism of the inner 
ear may have something to do with it. The 
so-called “‘Rods of Corti” are located there— 
approximately 3,000 small stiff rods, massed 
together like the hairs on a brush. Each hair is 
supposed to be tuned to a definite note in the 
musical scale. When the note is sounded, the 
hair vibrates, transmitting the sound through 
the nerves to the brain. The too constant 


Ans. 


Operation of any group of these hairs 
undoubtedly leads to irritation—possibly to 
an actual swelling at the base of the hairs. No 
one knows enough to decide the exact effect 
of such an irritation on the brain, but it is the 
theory of many scientists that this may be 
one of the underlying causes for the rapid 
way we tire of popular hits, with their endless 
pounding on simple sets of chords. 


Ques. Are you of the opinion, then, that 
people should give up so-called popular 
music, and listen to nothing but classical 
compositions? 


Ans. By no means. Life is a complicated 
experience. One needs change from day to 
day and from hour to hour. Most of us like 
ice cream for dinner, and don’t care for it at 
breakfast. Jazz is a splendid thing for the 
right time and the right mood. To fall into a 
rut in which it is the only source of musical 
enjoyment is, however, as dangerous as an 
unvaried diet of ice cream or candy would be. 


Ques. Do you think many people are in such 
a rut today? 


Ans. I know they are. We all naturally fol- 
low the crowd, and the crowd invariably 
chooses the easiest path. It’s the same with 
good music as with oysters or 
olives or tobacco. You have to 
acquire a taste for them. When I 
was a boy, nobody ate tomatoes 
because the taste was supposed to 
be unpleasant. An increasing num- 
ber of courageous people discovered 
that they liked them in spite of 
the popular prejudice, with the re- 
sult that everybody eats them 
today —and likes them. Acquired 
tastes are stronger than those we 
are born with. 


Ques. How would you advise the average 
person to acquire an appreciation for good 
music? 


Few of us are born 
with a natural taste for the 
better class of music. Like 
olives, tomatoes and tobacco, 
itisan acquired taste. Most 
of us don’t take the trouble 
to acquire a taste for classi- 
cal music, and thereby shut 
ourselves out from an entire 
world of genuine enjoyment. 
T advise those who buy only 


PHONOGRAPH 


ror § 


WATCH FOR OTHER QUESTIONNAIRES BY MR. 


jazz records and tunes with simple melodies to 
buy at least one record of the better class each 
time. Play it as duty, much as you would take 
your morning exercises. You will gradually 
find that you will acquire a liking for this 
different music. Once you have so acquired 
this taste it will live with you, opening up a 
new world to you which great composers have 


made so glorious. +k 


Nothing can be better 
than the BEST 


A phonograph serves one purpose and 
one only—to reproduce voice or instru- 
ment as it sounded originally. When a 
phonograph~ has accomplished this, 
nothing more can be asked. 


Five thousand tests, in which living 
artists sang or played side by side with 
the New Edison before critical audi- 
ences in such musical centers as 
Carnegie Hall in New York and 
Symphony Hall in Boston, have 
proved that there is no difference 
between the original performance and 
the New Edison’s Re-Creation of it. 


Eminent musical critics who attended 
these tests were unable to distinguish 
between the living voices or instru- 
mental performances and the New 
Edison’s rendition of them, and have 
put themselves on record to that effect. 
(Send for free booklet, ‘‘ What the 
CriticsySayiew) 

The nearest Edison dealer will be glad 
to demonstrate the New Edison Phono- 
graph to you. Ask him also to play an 
Edison 40-minute record—the inven- 
tor’s latest achievement—a record of 
ordinary size which allows you to hear 
a complete concert without interrup- 
tion, and at a marked reduction from 
the usual cost of phonograph music. 


The New Edison Phonograph is me- 
chanically and technically correct. It 
is put together in a laboratory by 
skilled craftsmen. It is not a talking 
machine oratoy. In combination with 
the Edison Record, it forms the ideal 
method of sound reproduction, without 
distortion or tonal blemish. Try itfora 
few days in your home, and you will 
realize what this means. 
Any Edison dealer will 
be glad to allow you to 
make this trial—particu- 
larly if you can obtain 
some other make of ma- 
chine with which youcan 
compare the New Edison. 


THOMAS A.EDISON, Inc., Orange, N.J. 


EDISON 
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RAMSAY MACDONALD: A SENTIMENTAL TRAVELER 


NE OF THE MOST IMPORTANT personalities in 
Europe has just made a journey of 3,500 miles to 
America, not for money, not for curiosity—he had been 

here before—and not even for a lecture tour, tho he made several 
speeches. He came to see a friend. Putting aside pressing 
business at a critical time in his career, and bringing his twenty- 
four-year-old daughter Ishbel with him, James Ramsay Mac- 
Donald, former Labor Premier of Great Britain, journeyed from 
London to New York and thence to Concord, Massachusetts, 
‘‘to fulfil a promise to an old American friend,” as Collier’s tells 
us, ‘‘that he would see her for a final farewell this side of eternity.” 
His admirers on both sides of the 
Atlantic like to recall one of his 
favorite sayings in this connection: 
““T’d rather have friends than fame.” 
This trip of Miss MacDonald and 
her father into New England harks 
back to a time, thirty years ago, when 
young MacDonald and his bride came 
here on their honeymoon, and when the 
graciousness of a certain hostess in 
Coneord made an impression which no 
amount of political fame could induce 
him to forget. Mrs. MacDonald is 
dead, but so strong is the memory of a 
former kindness that the statesman 
and his daughter were glad to come 
all that distance, as the New York 
Evening World remarks, ‘‘to visit for 
a few hours the hostess of former years, 
now aged and in failing health.’”’ The 
same writer adds: “‘But even with 
that eventful moment so near, he 
_stedfastly declined to name _ her, 
because, as he has explained, she would 
detest the publicity.” ; 
To get a glimpse into the heart of 
this man, we must know something 
of the wife in whose memory he has 
made this pilgrimage, and in whose honor he wrote the most 
eloquent of all his books, a memoir, shortly after her death in 
1911. Says S. R. Ratcliffe in the New York Times Magazine: 
We must regard Ramsay MacDonald the man as having had, 
at every stage, an unusual measure of good fortune. When I 
knew him first, toward the end of the ’90s, he was a journalistic 
free lance, using journalism, like so many before him, as the road 
to Parliament and political office. It was his supreme happiness 
that, at the crucial moment of his early career, he met and won 
his helpmeet. Margaret Ethel Gladstone, daughter of a Scottish 
doctor and kinsman of the great Liberal leader, brought him all 
that he needed. She had a passion for public affairs not less 
intense than his own. She had the rare power of combining this 
feeling with the gift of homemaking. She was not rich, as has 
often been asserted; but she had a modest fortune, just sufficient 
to remove from her husband the necessity of bread-labor in the 


years that were given to laying the foundations of his later 
career. 


A. ph 


When the young Scottish Liberal-Socialist and his bride came 
to America at that time, and when Edward Everett Hale intro- 
duced him to an audience of Boston church folks, he was, to use 
the words of John B. Kennedy in Collier’s, ‘‘an unknown man, 
tall, long-boned, spare-fleshed, with ruddy cheeks, sharp, Celtic 
brown eyes, and the high forehead of a poet.’’ He held his 
audience spellbound, as ‘‘ with lean hand uplifted, eyes propheti- 
cally blazing, he prophesied a murderous world war unless public 
opinion in America and England could be aroused to prevent it.” 
After that picture it is interesting to see the same man thirty 
years later, as depicted by Mary Agnes Hamilton in the May 
Century. The other day, she says, she took an American friend 
to the House of Commons, and enjoyed watching the effect of 
the scene as mirrored on his face. 


It was a ‘‘big”’ day, and— 


ON A MISSION OF FRIENDSHIP 


J. Ramsay MacDonald, “‘Leader of His Majesty's 
Labor Opposition’—but more famous in his pre- 
vious role as the first Labor Premier in English history 
—sailing up New York Bay with his daughter Ishbel. 


Suddenly I heard him say: “Who is the man on the left, about 
the middle of the bench? With curly white hair and remarkable 
eyes. At first I picked him out as simply the handsomest of the 
bunch, but the more I look at him the more he impresses me. 
He’s alive; those eyes of his are taking it all in, tho he sits with 
arms folded. ... Ah, he’s upnow.... This is great.” 

He laughed as cheering and counter-cheering broke out, and 
an interruption was swiftly seized and turned to advantage. 
Other speakers followed, All the big guns were out in action. 
But I observed that my friend’s attention always returned to 
MacDonald. 

‘I’m surprized,” he said, as we came away. ‘‘He’s not in the 
least whatI had thought. You have to see people to get the hang 
of them....I1 didn’t agree with 
him, of course: never should; but that’s 
neither here nor there. He’s got 
the stuff. Brains—looks—voice. No 
wonder he stands out. And he’s got 
something the other fellows haven’t. 
Personal quality? Vision? I don’t 
know. But there it is.... He’s 
seen something big, bigger than him- 
self, and it shines through.” He 
laughed and shook himself. ‘‘ You 
see, I’m all het up about the fellow.’’ 

I smiled back at him. ‘‘Yes,” } 
said. ‘‘That’s why many people hate 
him so much and nobody ean stop 
talking about him.” 


It is worth while also to take a look 
at Ramsay MacDonald as seen through 
the eyes of the newspaper men who 
clustered about him as he came down 
the gangplank of the Agquwitania in 
New York Harbor on April 15 for 
that ten-day tour into New England 
and back. We find him described by 
The Times as ‘“‘a tall man with gray 
hair and a drooping black mustache, 
who was applauded by the passengers 
and crew of the big liner,” and de- 
lineated ky The World as ‘‘a firmly 
knit, middle-sized man with a finely 
shaped head, thatched with gray curling hair, and courageous 
dark eyes which sparkled from and distinguished a sensitive but 
unflinching face.’ He calmly Jet himself be riddled by the 
photographers and led down into the cabin of the official city 
tug—in which he was escorted ashore—for the inevitable inter- 
view. “A warm, friendly man of fine composure and delibera- 
tion, he broke the ice by saying, his brown eyes glimmering, 
‘Well, I suppose it’s a matter of firing away.’” 

Then he stood up against the wall, figuratively speaking, and 
without flinching submitted to be bombarded with questions 
on all the live questions of the time—except a few which he 
considered domestic American questions, and the one relating 
to his friendship visit in Concord. He condemned the present 
English Government for its policy in China, and for general 
incompetency; he thought that the political barometer was 
beginning to register ‘‘fair”’ for the Labor party again, and de- 
clared that a modified form of socialism was inevitablé. He was 
as critical of communism as of capitalism. He had no use for 
dictators. In the words of the Herald Tribune reporter: 


Mr. MacDonald declined to give his opinion of Mussolini, 
but declared that, at present, there are two menaces to the 
world, one on the right and one on the left—Fascism and Bol- 
shevism. ‘They are both the same thing,” he said, ‘except 
that Fascism wears a black and Bolshevism a red shirt. The 
difference between them is in the dye.” 

Mr. MacDonald declared emphatically that until the Soviet 
Government curbs the activities of the Tnird International 
against other Governments it can never be in friendly relations 
with foreign Governments. He added that Europe has not 
yet accepted the Russian Revolution, and that not until it does 
and treats Russia fairly ean normal friendly relations with Russia 

(Continued on page 8) 


(Continued from page 48) 

be established. He criticized the pressure being brought on 
Russia for the payment of her debts on the basis ‘‘of 20 shillings 
to the pound,” and deplored the discrimination shown in this 
respect against the Russian people. He thought that the Bol- 
shevik danger in China was a mere bogie, and greatly exaggerated. 

‘| think,”’ he said, ‘‘ we will have to make ourselves cooperators 
with the Chinese people rather than governing authorities in 
China. If a man approaches the Chinese question with a his- 
torical sense but no moral sense, he is a bad egg. If he approaches 
it with a moral sense but no historical sense, he is half of a fool. 
I am in favor of agreement with China. I am not in favor of 
fighting for a state of things which already is out of date. I 
think that, with careful diplomatic handling of the problem, 
we will be able to secure relations with China economically more 
profitable than those which existed under the system of unequal 
treaties.”’ 


Coming back again from opinions to the man himself, we have 
this summing up from the Century article quoted above: 


He has no ambition to seem dangerous; that, for him, belongs 
to ‘“‘nursery politices.”” ‘‘Sweet reasonableness” is his social line. 
But any one who imagines that this good form of his implies 
weakness or softness of fiber makes a great mistake. He-is on 
easy and familiar terms with his convictions, and has no need 
to parade them or typify them in a red tie and hobnailed boots, 
nor any fear of their being jeopardized by his clothing. the ex- 
ternal man in the correct garb of ceremonial observance. Nor is 
this all. MacDonald has the pride and the shyness of the Scot 


—all the Scot’s stingy economy, all his queer secretiveness. 
Nothing will induce him to wear his heart upon his sleeve, or,” 
to put the same thing in another way, to talk socialism at the - 


dinner-table. It is the same thing; that is the point. His gift, 
his daimon, the thing he has which other politicians have not got, 
is a faith which makes him go, which is as much part of him as 
the blood in his veins and as little as that to be made a show of. 


No statesman of modern Europe, remarks the New York 


World, can boast a more picturesque or exciting career than ° 


Ramsay MacDonald; not even Mussolini emerged from more 
obseure beginnings. The same newspaper goes on thus to trace 
these beginnings: 


A humbler member of a great clan, MacDonald was born at 
Lossiemouth in 1866. Half of the inhabitants of this Scottish 
village were fisher folk, the rest farm laborers. Brought up by 
his grandmother ina thatch-roofed, two-room “‘ but and ben” back- 
ing against a railway embankment, his only schooling was under 
a dominie, who was given to teaching things not in the books, as 
when he said: ‘‘ You must master; that is education; when you 
_have mastered one thing, you are well on the way to master all 
things.”” He was often birched for playing hookey, but he led 
his class, and so when he was driven by poverty to work in the 
field, the dominie rescued him by obtaining for him a pittance as 
pupil-teacher. There he stayed until twenty, supplementing 
such training as the dominie could afford by omnivorous reading. 

A London job failed to materialize, but he found work as bill 
clerk in a warehouse at 12s. 6d. a week, attended night school, 
and later got a place in a chemical laboratory. Overwork in the 
effort to win a scholarship brought about acollapse. This proved 
the turning-point in his life, for Thomas Lough, M. P. for West 
Islington, took him on as secretary at £75 a year, in 1888, and 
four years later he began to write for The Weekly Despatch, 
The Echo, and The Daily Chronicle, and edited a labor paper for 
a time. 

His first book, published in 1902, embodies his observations of 
the Boer War for The Echo. Already a member of the Social 
Democratic Federation and of the Fabian Society, he had now 
become a pacifist. This fact nearly terminated his career a 
few years later. From 1906 to 1918 he represented Leicester in 
the British House of Commons, and in August, 1914, he was 
offered and declined a Cabinet office. Following this he resigned 
from the leadership of the Labor party. Because he had been 
a pacifist he was beaten at the 1918 General Election by 14,000. 
And during the war period he had been ostracized socially and 
ignored by the press and public. 


Reealling, here his sensational comeback, restoration to the 
leadership of the Labor party and brief rule as Premier, this 
writer concludes: 


In Great Britain MacDonald is regarded as a Socialist and 
a Democrat. His democracy is not that of Bryan or Wilson. 
His socialism is not that of Marx or Bebel. He is not a revolu- 
tionist, nor a Communist, and even Secretary Kellogg will hardly 
see red in such words as these: 
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“The argument, ‘we must have a revolution in order to trans- 

form capitalism into Socialism, is false. . . . To plan a revolu- 
tion in order to impose a new system on society is folly or worse; 
to face a revolution in order to bring the new order to birth is 
another matter. Even then the revolutionary dictatorship 
would have to be much more limited than it is in Russia. . 
A dictatorship from which is to issue the decrees upon which the 
reconstruction of society is to be based, is absolutely intolerable. 
No Socialist worth anything would submit to such a thing. It 
can be maintained only in such diffused communities as Russia; 
it can be admired only by Socialists at a distance.” 


All this lends confirmation to what Mr. Ratcliffe says in the 
article of his before mentioned, concerning MacDonald’s political 
gift, a gift which, that writer declares, the ex-Premier possesses 
to an astonishing degree despite the fact that his temperament 
is that of a rhetorician and a romantic. Perhaps one glimpses 
this gift in his quick answer to the New York World reporter’s 
questions about Governor Smith, fired at him upon his arrival: 


“Do we know Ahl Smith?” he repeated the question in his 
rich Seotch voice. ‘‘Ah, yes . . . ah, yes, we know Ahl Smith. 
We oat to. For us he’s an American figger. Whenever his 
name appears in the news, the thinking public say, ‘Oh, yes, 
thaht’s Ahl Smith!’ And they read it.” 


On this phase of the former Labor Premier’s character Mr. 
Ratcliffe goes on to say in his Times article: 


I take it that the triumph of his work as a practical politician 


_was his management of the Labor party organization in the coun- 


try. during the years immediately preceding the election of 1906, 
which saw the emergence in Parliament of the Labor party as 
an independent unit. In that enterprise MacDonald was the 
realist politician. That is, he was powerful in a character not 
generally accorded to him, either in the days of his rise to in- 
fluence or in more recent years when he has been achieving wider 
fame as a national leader and as one of the most prominent in- 
fluences in the slow work of European settlement. 

The suggestion here made of a sharp duality in Ramsay 
MacDonald touches something in him that is the oceasion of 
incessant debate among his friends and friendly eritics. He 
made an extraordinary success as a political organizer while the 
Labor party was still relatively insignificant. He has been a 
great figure in Parliament and, | believe, has succeeded in holding 
his party together during a dozen most trying years to an extent 
that would have been impossible for any other leader we can see 
in the field. And yet, it is often argued, Ramsay MacDonald 
ean not be ealled a great parliamentarian as we apply that 
phrase to Asquith and Balfour, to Lloyd George, and perhaps 
even to Winston Churchill. MacDonald, it is said, does not 
generally show to his best advantage in the House of Commons. 
He is apt to fall below the demands of an exacting occasion at 
Westminster: to miss the note when a decisive speech is called 
for, or, when it is an affair of adroit parliamentary tactics, to 
play a part markedly inferior to that of, for instance, Lloyd 
George. 


There is, Mr. Ratcliffe thinks, some justice in such criticisms 
as these. MacDonald has great parliamentary ability and steers 
his party amid the rocks and shoals of the Commons as no other 
leader could. But he moves less swiftly and expertly than a 
Lloyd George, with less mastery of the forces than Asquith for 
so many years displayed. This long practise of hortatory elo- 
quence before mass meetings in the industrial centers was an 
imperfect training for the peculiar circumstances of a debating 


chamber, this writer thinks, Yet he adds: 


At sixty years of age, Ramsay MacDonald stands, it may be, 
at the ultimate crisis of his career. There haye been rumors of 
advancing ill-health, with hints of an approaching retirement. 
You may dismiss them. MacDonald has a sound physique, 
which hitherto has withstood the terrific demands he had made 
upon it. Polities are in his blood. Public life is the life for him, 
tho I do not by any means say it is the only life. I can see him 
when the time comes taking refuge cheerfully in his seaside cot- 


tage at Lossiemouth and preparing for an old age of reading and 
travel. He is a man with an unending delight in books, and he 
does not know what it is to be fatigued by journeys on sea or land, 
But Iam altogether mistaken in him if he has any designs for an 
early withdrawal from politics. And I should be greatly aston- 
ished to learn that he is not expecting to be Prime Minister once 
more. He is expecting it, and with far stronger reason than if 
seemed possible a year ago that he could ever find in support 


of his ambition and his hope. 
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It is important that you differentiate between Ethyl 
Gasoline and other “‘anti-knock” gasolines. 


Ethyl Gasoline is the ov/y fuel which eliminates “knock- 
ing” under a// conditions, thereby making present day auto- 
mobiles perform more efficiently throughout their years 
of usefulness. | 

It was developed by General Motors Research Labora- 
tories after eight years of scientific research which resulted 
in these two important discoveries: - 


1 That “knocking” is an inherent 
characteristic of a// gasolines. What 
had previously been called a “car- 
bon knock” or “ignition knock” or 
“engine knock” is in reality a fuel 
knock, due to the too rapid combus- 
tion of gasoline in the cylinders as 
heat and pressure increase. 


2 That “knocking” could be com- 
pletely eliminated in gasoline by 
the addition of Ethyl Brand of anti- 
knock compound. This ingredient 
was discovered by General Motors 
research engineers after experi- 
menting with more than 33,000 
chemical compounds. 


So superior 1s Ethyl Gasoline to other so-called “anti-knock” 
fuels that it has been adopted wherever unusual performance 
by a gasoline engine 1s required. That is why the United 
States Navy uses Ethyl Gasoline in its latest types of air- 
planes. That is why Ethyl Gasoline is used by the racing 


car drivers who are setting up new records. 
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What Ethyl Gasoline will do 
in your own automobile 


It will end all carbon trouble and make carbon for- 
mation an asset. 


As carbon forms, both temperature and compression 
(pressure) are increased. Ethyl Gasoline neutralizes 
the higher temperature and the increased compres- 
sion becomes increased power. 


It will give you more power, particularly on hills and 
heavy roads. 


It will make your engine operate more smoothly. 


It will reduce gearshifting. 


It will increase acceleration, making your car easier 
to handle in traffic. 


It will eliminate “knocking” under all driving 


conditions. 


It will reduce vibration and engine wear and tear. 
It will save the expense of carbon removal. 


It will give you more power from each gallon of fuel 
that you use. 


In short, the advantages of Ethyl Gasoline over 


regular gasoline areso markedas tom ake the small 


premium it costs a real economy. 


Who sells Ethyl Gasoline ? 


THYL Gasoline is now 

available throughout the 
United Statesand Canadathrough 
the following leading oil com- 
panies, together with hundreds 
of responsible jobbers: 


Associated Oil Company ~~ Atlantic 
Refining Company » Beacon Oil Com- 
pany » Continental Oil Company + 
Hearn Oil Company » Humble Oil & 
Refining Company + Imperial Oil Limited 
(Canada) » Pennzoil Company + Refiners 
, Spears & Riddle Com- 
pany 7 Spokane Oil & Refining Company » 
Standard Oil Company (Indiana) , Stand- 
ard Oil Company (Kentucky) , Standard 
Oil Company of Louisiana » Standard Oil 
Standard Oil 
Company (New Jersey) + Sterling Oil 


Oil Company 


Company of Nebraska + 


Company + Union Oil Company of Cali- 


fornia » Walburn Petroleum Company ¢ 


Waverly Oil Works. 


/ 


NOTE 


oTall red gasolines are Ethyl 
Gasoline. The red dye in 
Ethyl Gasoline is to identify it 
for use as a motor fuel only. The 
color has nothing whatever to do 


with its performance. 
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Confidence 


FTEN, it is.the “stuff of 
which sales are made.” 


First impressions supply confi- 


dence. Efficiency, today, does not — 


begin somewhere internally—in 


an office or an ‘institution—be- _ 


hind doors and beyond eye-range! 
Its presence is felt the very mo- 
ment you stand at the threshold, 
hand on the open door. 


Globe-Wernicke Counter Height 
Units bridge the gap of friendli- 
ness in business—they express ef- 
ficient service. Their sanitary, 


pleasant-to-the-touch, green, 


heavy battleship-linoleum top, 
bound in bright gleaming brass, in- 
vites the prospect who stands at 
your door. Their full-depth filing 
capacity—three drawers high— 
gives you double advantage of your 
space, as files and as counters. 
They can be grouped to fit your 
office space, added to as desired— 
and there is a G-W Counter Height 
for every need. 


The “‘life everlasting”’ built into 
these units will win your confi- 
dence when you see them at your 
dealer’s store. Ask him for a 
copy of the booklet ‘“‘Globe-Wer- 
nicke Counter Height Filing Cabi- 
nets,”’ or mail the coupon today. 


Globe-Wervieke 


Cincinnati 


The Globe-Wernicke Co., Dept. L-5 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Gentlemen: 


Will G-W Counter Heights bridge the 
gap between us and our prospects? We’d 
like to see their many uses put to work. 
Mail us a copy of the booklet ‘‘Globe- 
Wernicke Counter Height Filing Cabi- 
nets.” 
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WHEN THE COAL-MINER SANG HIS TROUBLES AWAY — 


HE darkest period in the history of 

the anthracite coal-miners of Pennsyl- 
vania—extending roughly from the Civil 
War to the great strike of 1902—-was also 
the period when gay ballads and old-time 
ministrelsy flourished among them; and 
now the best-known of the ballads have 
been collected as a species of folk-song. 
It seems that the mines in“ the region of 
Wilkes-Barre and Seranton were worked 
by Irish, Welsh, Scotch, and English 
miners, who had brought with them the 
traditions of the Celtig and Anglo-Saxon 
ballads of the old country. ‘When the 
mines closed down without .warning, as 
they often did, or when miners fell hope- 
lessly into debt or breathed their last far 
under ground, there were always bards 
among them.to put their joys or tragedies 
into picturesque narrative verse, a’ when— 

Two Welshmen brave, without dismay, 

And courage without fail, 


Went down the shaft without delay 
In the mines of Avondale, 


‘only to perish in their historic effort to. 


save the 108 other brave miners who were 
dying in that burning mine. 

Since 1902 the conditions in the hard- 
coal mine have changed, and the Celts 
and Anglo-Saxons have largely given way 
to Sla s, who do not sing at their work. 
The ballads of the earlier period, therefore, 

ere fax disappearing from memory, until 
George G. Korson, a newspaper man of the 
anthracitc region, spent a year patiently 
collecting his curious American folk-lore 
into a book, which has been appearing 
serially in The United Mine Workers’ 
Journal. 

Most of the minstrels who composed 
these erud- yet often moving songs were 
unknown even to contemporary fame. 
Take, for instance, the case of Felix O’ Hare. 
His ballad, ‘‘The Shoo Fly,” the author 
says, ‘‘enjoyed a vogue in many parts of 
the coal region, its plaintive melody echo- 
ing even to the Philadelphia music-halls, 
yet his name was scarcely known beyond 
the borders of the Schuylkill Valley where 
he lived.” Even the old woman whose 
plight inspired him to write it appears not 
to have suspected her young friend of 
being its author, ‘‘for on hearing it sung 
for the first time, and sensing that she 
was the subject celebrated, she invoked a 
curse upon the head of the man dead or 
alive who had contrived it.’”’ Here is one 
version of ‘“‘The Shoo Fly”: 


As I went a-walking one fine summer’s morning, 
It’s down by the Furnace I chanced for to stroll, 
T espied an old lady, I’m sure she was eighty, 
At the foot of the bank and she rootin’ for coal; 
And as I drew nigh her she sat'on her hunkers, 
And to fill her scuttle she then did begin— 
To herself she was humming this mournful ditty, 
And this is the song the old lady did sing:— 


CHORUS 
“‘Orying, Ochone! Sure I’m nearly distracted, 
For it’s down in the Shoo Fly they cut a bad 
vein; 
Likewise they’ve condemned the old slope at the 
Furnace, 
And all me fine neighbors must leave it again. 


| 
“Twas only Jast evenin’ that I asked McGi 
To tell me the reason the Furnace gave 0'e: 
He told me the company had spent eighty-thoy 
sand 
And finding no prospects they’d spend no more 
He said that the Diamond it was rather bony, 
Besides too much dirt in the seven foot vein; 
And as for the Mammoth, there’s no length c 
gangway, | , 
Unless they buy land from Abel and Swayne 


“And as for Michael Rooney, I owe him som 
money; i 
Likewise Patrick Kearns, I owe him some more 
And as for John Eagen, I ne’er see his wagon, 
But I think of the debt that I owe in his store 
I owe the butcher and baker, likewise the shoe 
maker, 
And for plowing me garden I owe Pat McQuai_ 
Likewise his old mother, for one thing and th 
other, 


And to drive away bother, an odd quart of ald 


“But if God spares me children until the nex 
summer, 
Instead of.a burden, they will be a gain; 
And out of their earnin’s I'll save an odd dollan 
And build a snug house at the Foot of the Plane 
Then rollin’ in riches, in silks and in satins, 
--I ne’er shall forget the days I was poor, 
And likewise the neighbors that stood by m: 
children,” : 
Kept want and starvation away from me door, | 


The mine-workers, Mr. Korson explains 
lived in remote villages on the mountain: 
sides far from the main roads, or in deep 
valleys separated by miles of rugged land. 
seape. They went down into the murks 
depths of the mine for not much more 
than might buy food for their families ana 
keep some sort of roof over their heads: 
many, he recalls, made their own clothing 
and repaired their own shoes. Hear him 
further: 


The operators built a row or two of cot! 
tages close to every colliery in order to hole 
their employees, and their power over the 
life that went on in this village or patch was 
not to be questioned. The miner was com: 
pelled to buy all the needs of his home in 
a store operated by the company, anc 
refusal to do so was tantamount to forfeit- 
ing his job. His bills and his rent were 
checked off regularly from his earnings anc 
if a surplus remained, seldom was he paic 
it in money, but in scrip; in many sections 
where this system was in vogue, years 
passed before he held actual gold or silvez 
in his hand. The company-store evil was 
finally removed by an act of the Pennsyl- 
vania State Legislature about twenty-five 
years ago. 

There was in vogue for many years 
a system called ‘‘the sliding seale,’’ whereby 
the mine-worker was paid in accordance 
with the rise and fall of average prices af 
acertain port. This device, at first a pretty 
illusion in the eyes of men bent on saving 
themselves from utter destitution, turned 
out to be merely a mirage. The scale was 
to have slid up and down, but somehow its 
machinery went wrong and it kept forever 
going down-hill. 


In 1878, a miner wrote: 


The sliding scale which once some comfort sent us 
Is now declared to be non compos mentis. 

To curse it dreadfully we are incited, 

Because, somehow, it works so darned one-sided. 
It suffers from a bad disease, ‘ decline’’; 

And pines away right down to twenty-nine. 

It’s nothing strange to find on seeing the docket, 
We've worked a month and still are out of pocket, 
It makes a man feel dirty cheap, you bet, 

To work a month and then come out in debt. 


Colleries were idle for months at a time, 
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LOU CAN TRUST 


More than a profes- 
sionalman—more than 
someone with vast ex- 
perience—your physi- 
cian is most frequently a friend 
whose confident advice brings 

you courage. 

And you realize as never before how 
you rely upon him when you face the 
first challenge of motherhood and look 
to him for support. 

At that time he may recommend 
certain medicinal products in 
order to bring relief and com- 
bat conditions. On the purity 
and effectiveness of those prod- 
ucts much will depend. How 
will you be sure that the ar- 
ticles you buy are the _ best 
you can obtain? There is only 
one way! 

Observe the name of their 
maker, and what it stands for. 

There is one name you can 
trust as you trust your physician 


E. R. SQUIBB & SONS 
P. O. Box 1024, New York City 


Please send me one copy of your free booklet, 
“What Your Medicine Cabinet Should Contain. 


Name 


Address —__—————— 


PHYSICIAN 


—Squibb. For almost seventy years 
this name has been recognized by phy- 
sicians, pharmacists and users of medic- 
inal products everywhere, as full 
guaranty of skill, scientific 
knowledge and manufactur- 
ing integrity. 

When you buy any prod- 
uct under the Squibb label, 
its finer quality becomes im- 
mediately apparent. Squibb’s 
Milk of Magnesia is an ex- 
cellent example. It is per- 
fectly smooth, entirely free 
from the unpleasant, “earthy” 
taste of the ordinary prod- 
uct. It is pure, uniform, easy 
to take and of full strength. 

These qualities are the result of years 
of effort and research directed to the 
one end of producing a Milk of Mag- 
nesia as nearly perfect as skill and science 
can make it. That is why Squibb’s Milk 
of Magnesia is acknowledged every- 
where to be “The Standard of Quality.” 

Milk of Magnesia is frequently 


THE NAME “SQUIBB” AS sresctives by pays 
YOU TRUST YOUR 


cians to expectant 

mothers because it 

neutralizes acids both 
in the mouth and the stomach, 
often helps digestion and acts as 
an extremely mild laxative. If 
your physician recommends that you 
use Milk of Magnesia, you will find it 
well worth while to insist that your 
druggist supply you with Squibb’s. 

To help you in selecting other prod- 
ucts of distinctive superiority we have 
prepared a booklet— “What Your Med1- 
cine Cabinet Should Contain.” This 
booklet tells you what products are 
most often used in emergencies—and 
how to administer them. It is authori- 
tative—written and approved by phy- 
sicians. We will send you a copy free 
upon receipt of the coupon on the left. 
E. R. Squibb & Sons, New York, 
Manufacturing Chemists to the 
Medical Profession since 1858. © 10927 


SQUIBB’S 
MILK OF 
MAGNESIA 


THE “PRICELESS INGREDIENT’ OF EVERY PRODUCT 
IS THE HONOR AND INTEGRITY OF ITS MAKER 
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-—and another advantage of a boat over a car is that you never 
have tire trouble.’ 


“That's no advantage if you use Kelly-Springfield tires on your car.”’ 


PERSONAL GLIMPSES 


Continued 


either because of strikes or poor markets. 
The end of one of these weary periods in 
the ’80s was the inspiration of Con Carbon’s 
lilting song, ‘‘When the Breaker Starts Up 
on Full Time,” which Mr. Korson has 
salvaged from the brink of oblivion: 


Our troubles are o’er, Mrs, Murphy, 
For the Ditchman next door tells me straight, 
That the mines will start full-time on Monday— 
That’s phat he tells me ’tanny rate. 
Sure the boss, he says, told him this morning, 
As he was ’bout entering the mine, 
That the coal is quite scarce roun’ ’bout New York, 
So the rumors is work full-time. 


CHORUS 


And it’s boo-hoo if the news be true, 
Me store bill’s the first thing I’ll pay, 
A stuff parlor shuit and a lounge I will buy, 
And an organ for Bridget, hurray. 
Me ealico shirt I will throw in the dirt— 
In me silk shirt won’t I cut a shine? 
Cheer up, Mrs. Murphy, we all will ate turkey, 
When the breaker starts up on full-time. 


I'll ne’er stick me fist in a washtub, 
The Chinee man he'll have me trade, 
I'll ne’er pick a coal off the dirt bank; 
I'll buy everything ready-made. 
We'll dress up our children like fairies, 
We'll build up a house big and fine, 
And we'll move away from the Hungaries— 
When the breaker starts up on full-time. 


The Hungaries won’t work with me Paddy; 
They say too much, no good, this place. 
They always lose time after pay-day, 
It’s meself sure that ne’er liked that race. 
They won't load their cairs off the livil, 
They want runnin’ chutes, do ye mind? 
But we'll chase thim away to the divil— 
When the breaker starts up on full-time. 


Improvisation, a common attribute of 
people of primitive culture, was practised 
generally among these miners, the author 
tells us; but the tune was sometimes bor- 
rowed from a popular air. Beating time 
by stamping a foot and clapping hands 
was common, and still survives in certain 
isolated sections of the coal region. Mr. 
Korson continues: 


Out of these propitious conditions there 
developed an order of minstrels as pictur- 
esque as wandered over England centuries 
ago. With seareely anything more than 
the three R’s (and sometimes not even 
that) as the sum of their cultural equip- 
ment, and lacking even the rudiments of 
a musical education, they strolled through 
the coal-fields strumming a banjo or fiddling 
a tune, in accompaniment to ballads which 
they sang or made up as they went. There 
was no professional feeling in what they did. 
They liked ballad singing and reciting, jig 
dancing and fiddling better than drilling 
a hole in the face of a coal seam, and 
followed their bent. Their ultimate reward 
of course, would be in a miners’ heaven, but 
here on earth they were satisfied with 
a bite to eat, something with which to slake 
one’s throat, and a bed to rest one for 
to-morrow’s journey. Only two of these 
minstrels, ‘‘Giant’ O’Neill and Harry 
Tempest, both of Shenandoah, Schuylkill 
County, developed into professional per- 
formers outside the coal region, as far as I 
know. But they went back to their old 
haunts when they had tired of the stage. 


“Edward Foley, whom the author calls 
“possibly the most characteristic of the 
miner-minstrels who held sway in the 
anthracite coal during the last 
eentury,”’ is still remembered for some of 
the jolly ballads which he sang from 
village to village. One of Foley’s peculi- 
arities was that he feared and hated rail- 
roads; he was once known to walk forty 
miles or more, from Wilkes-Barre to Mount 
Carmel, his home, to avoid riding on one. 
At another time a friend bought a railroad 
ticket for him with the fee due him for a 
performance, but he promptly redeemed it 
at the next station and proceeded on foot 
with his cherished fiddle. We read: 


region 


Foley was a big heavily built man, yet 
he had the simplicity and the refreshing 
ingenuousness of a child, and the majestic 
irresponsibility of the eternal Bohemian. 
To him life consisted of a song, a story, 
a hearty meal and a drink, and for years 
it was one round of christenings, weddings, 
and parties of one sort or another where 
the symhol of joyous hospitality was the 
glass. He was the darling of. his tribe, 
loved by his simple, idolatrous fellows until 
his strength could no longer stand the 
exactions that followed on that love. He 
died at the dawn of the new century in the 
Packer Hospital at Sunbury. Despite a 
busy social life, he found time to be married 
twice, the second venture being with a 
widow and family. He has a daughter liv- 
ing in Philadelphia and two stepsons in 
Mount Carmel. 


Foley was a prolific ballad author, but 
Mr. Korson has been able to resurrect 
only two of his creations, of which one, 
“Mining in the Bar-room,’”’ is in part as 
follows: 


I’m a celebrated workingman, my duties I don’t 


shirk; 

I can cut more coal than any man from Pittsburg 
to New York; 

It certainly is a terror, boys, how I get through 
my work, 


When I’m seated in my glory in the barroom. 


I can drive four yards of gangway, six or seven 
yards of breast; 

I can load my eighteen cars of coal, just while 
I take a rest: 

But it’s safer here than in the mines, and suits 
my purpose best 

To perform my manual labor in the barroom. 


I can stand a set of timber, post and bar on single 
prop, 

I can hitch up at the bottom or throw chain upon 
the top— 

And give me a pair of engines, and, bejabers, I'll 
never stop 

Till I shake up all the bottles in the barroom. 


Patrick J. (Giant) O’Neill was one of 
the two miner-minstrels to attain the 
professional stage. He was a small man, 
but early in his career, says Mr. Korson, 
he earned the nickname ‘‘Giant’’ by stand- 
ing head and shoulders above all other 
jig-dancers in the region. For a generation 
or more after the Civil War, jig and reel 
dancing matches were all the rage; every 
patch boasted its ‘“‘best’’ dancers, and the 
favorites were matched at sectional and 
regional contests until a champion emerged. 
“This champion loomed as high as the 
Himalayas on the horizon of life in the 
hard-coal fields; and if in addition to his 
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How Much Should You 


OW much should a brake lining job cost? Do a 


little figuring. 

There is no better brake lining than Thermoid Hy- 
draulic Compressed—the type almost universally recog- 
nized by automotive engineers as ideal for 4-wheel brakes 
and equally good for 2-wheel brakes. 

Yet Thermoid sells for 37% less than the old high list prices to car owners. 
Certainly you should not pay more when you can get the best for less. 


The best labor is the cheapest that should be employed on such an im- 
portant thing as brakes. 

Look for the nearest Thermoid Service Station. There you will get the 
best lining at less than the list prices of many more cheaply-made brake 
linings. The labor will cost you no more than elsewhere. You will get 
specialized service at no extra cost. 


Thermoid Hydraulic Compressed Brake Lining is sold at 37% less than 
the old high list prices to car owners. 

Thermoid /Jnterwoven Brake Lining sells at 50% lower. 
cal examples: 


Note these typi 


Price Per Foot 


Old High List Thermoid Price Per Foot | 
Price Per Foot Hydraulic Thermoid | 
SIZE Compressed _ __ Interwoven . 
iu » | Packard 
21/2" x 1/4") Straight 8 aL 156). (sols ee 
>a,» ) Hudson | 
21/2"x8/16") Lineoln 110; | 69 ot e 
21/4""x3/i5’” Dodge 1.00 63 Pe Si 50 p eee 


Drop us a post card for the name of the nearest Thermoid Service Station and a worth while 
booklet telling what you should know about your brakes. 
Factories and Main Offices 


THERMOID RUBBER COMPANY, “rrENTON, N. J. 


Makers of Thermoid Interwoven Brake Lining, Thermoid and Rexoid Transmission 
Lining, Thermoid-Hardy Universal Joints, Thermoid Radiator 
Hose and Mechanical Rubber Goods 


’ ve cs % 2 RN IO Te ET NR PT MIRE ree 5 
SL OS See aR EAS ee PTS MTEL. 


nermo; 
Hydraulic Compressed 

The AllWeather ~ 

Brake Lining 


| “For Short Stops 


Brake Lining  «lonservic’ 
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Standard Type 
for car owners, 
with leather 
GaSe G1250 


Heavy-Duty 
Type for 
garage an 

service sta- 
tion use, $2 


O BE sure of the riding comfort and maxi- 

mum mileage that balloon: tires are designed 
to give, inflation must be 100% correct—and so 
maintained by testing regularly with an accurate 
tire gauge! 

The U.S. TIRE GAUGE is guaranteed accu- 
rate to the pound! It is easy to read, handy to 
use, rugged in construction and fits all types of 
wheels. The crystal is unbreakable. 

Begin NOW to safeguard your tires with a 
U.S. TIRE GAUGE! Insist on getting the U. S. 
TIRE GAUGE at your dealer’s and accept no 
other. If he cannot supply you, order direct. 


This trade-mark on the dial identifies the original 
watch-type tire gauge. Ask for the U. S. TIRE 


GAUGE by name and refuse substitutes. 


UNITED STATES GAUGE Co. 
44 Beaver Street, New York : 


Makers of Pressure and Vacuum Gauges 
All Sizes and Types for Every Purpose 
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graceful stepping he was able to create a 
ballad and sing it himself in a way that 
brought a tear or a laugh, then the kingdom 
of a Croesus was none too high a prize for 
him in the estimation of his fellow miners.”’ 
Such was the position enjoyed by ‘‘Giant”’ 
O’Neill in 1878 when the miners lost him 
to the cireus and later to Howerth’s 
‘Hibernica,”’ the show that captivated all 
the mining-towns in its day. Here is part 
of one of his best ballads, ‘‘The Hard 
Working Miner,” which the present his- 
torian has unearthed: 


I'm a hard working man, you can see by my hands, 
Although I am friendly and free. 

A dollar a day is a very small pay 
For a man with a large family. 

I didn’t come here, boys, to boast or to brag, 
But just for to tell you my trouble, 

I work day and night and the world I must fight 
And load coal with me pick and me shovel. 


CHORUS 


I work in the mines where the sun never shines 
Nor daylight does ever appear; 

With me lamp blazing red on the top of my head, 
And in danger I never know fear. 


Just think of the poor man who works in the mines 
With the mules and the rats underground; 
Where the smoke is so thick you can cut it with 
a stick, 
And can weigh it on scales by the pound. 
My face it is black from the dust of the coal, 
Though my heart it is open and free; 
I would share my last loaf with the man that’s in 
want, 
Though I earn it hard you can see. 


“Jake and Jack are Miners” is one of 
the three ballads which Mr. Korson tran- 
seribed from the copy-book of John Hory, 
their author: 


Jake and Jack are miners, 
Their breast is No. 6, 

It’s naught but rock and sulphur ball— 
I think they’re in a fix, 


Jake and Jack are miners, 

The men do laugh and shout; 
Everytime they fire a shot, 

It blows the tamping out. 


Jake and Jack are miners, 
Good people do not grin, 
Sometimes they blame the powder, 
Or forget to put some in. 


Jake and Jack are miners, 
No coal they'll ever give, : 
The place where they are working in, 
Will do them while they live. 


Jake and Jack are miners, 
Now say they'll go on tramp, 
They'do not like the fireboss, 
And curse the safety lamp. 


Jake and Jack are miners, 
And do their very best, 

But they were born tired, 
So they often want a rest. 


When a miner named Curtis was blinded 
while at work and reduced to beggary, it 
was Joseph Gallegher who put his tragic 
story into a ballad, which he groped about 
the country singing for a livelihood. And 
it was that same bard of the coal-fields 
who wrote ‘The Old Miner’s Refrain’: 


I’m getting old and feeble and I cannot work no 
more, » 
T’ve laid my rusty mining tools away; . 
For forty years and over I’ve toiled about the 
mines, 
But now I’m gettin’ feeble, old and gray. 
At eight years of age, my boys, to the breaker first 
I went 
To learn the occupation of a slave; 
Our troubles they were many kEut I had to be 
content, 
To avoid the pathway leading to the grave. 


CHORUS 


Where’s the boys that worked with me in the 
breaker long ago? 
Many of them’s dead and gone to rest, 
Their care of life is over; they have left this pore 
of woe, 
Their spirits now are roaming with the bless’d. 


At eleven years of age, my boys, I bought myself 
a lamp, 
The boss he sent me down the slope to tramp, 
Through water and through powder smoke and 
always in the damp; 
I spent my leisure hours at killing rats. 
Then I got promoted to what they call a patch; 
That’s a lackey for a man that drives a team. 
I carried sprags and stretchers and ofttimes set 
the latch 
While going through my exercise I’d sing. 


Next I became a driver and thought myself a man, 
The boss he raised my pay as I advanced. 
While going in the gangway with a team at my 
command 
I was as happy as the President of France; 
Next I became a loader and my chest began to 
swell; 
I was going up and yet I was going down, 
I climbed that famous ladder as we often used to 
tell, 
Through our ignorance of the dangers under- 
ground. p 


Next I became a miner and up the pitch I went 
To earn my daily’ bread beneath the ground; 
I put my length on every day wins driving up my 
breast 
To get my cars and load them I was bound. 
But now I am old and feeble and I cannot work no 
more, 
I’m waiting for the signal at the door. 
I hear the angels whispering: ‘‘Old miner, you 
must come, - 
And we'll row you to that far-off distant Aine 


Daniel L. Hart’s touching ballad of a 
collier lad, ‘“‘A White Slave of the Mine,’’ 
and his song, ‘‘Down in a Coal: Mine,” 
which reached the variety~ stage and is 
still found in old song collections, are 
among the many others which Mr: Korson 
has gathered into this series. Reviewing 
the decline and fall of coal region min- 
strelsy, he tells us that the historic strike 
of 1902 was the most important in the 
whole chaotic history of the anthracite 
coal industry, and the longest, up to the 
most recent one. Its chief significance for 
us, says Mr. Korson, lies in the faet that it 
marked the dawn of a new era in the rela-~ 
tion between coal-miner and operator. 
Heretofore disunion had made of the miner 
a sort of mendicant—now begging, now 
demanding what he felt were his rights. 
But with the union strengthened as a result 
of this strike, he braced up and began to 
look the world in the face. Little by little, 
we are told, he wrested concessions from 
unwilling operators until he came into a 
great part of his heritage as a free-born 
man. 

With the coming of the new era, the 
old ballads began to disappear, hence the 
present effort to preserve them. 
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aa was Engineering Leadership 
More Convincingly Expressed 


-than in this beautiful new 
"70 Willys-Knight Sedan 


Te 


INCREASE « 


| 
20 |} 


| Peees most powerful car that ever has 
appeared in its price class. The 
most active car of its size ever built. 
“Andcertainly one ofthemostbeautiful”’ 
will be your own verdict upon examin- 
ation of the “70” Willys-Knight Six. 

The great popularity which this car 
has achieved since its introduction just 


sixteen months ago is based upon a 
group of exclusive engineering features found inno —_- Hence, no enforced layups. No periodic tearing down 


other of its type or class. of vital parts. This car is in active service all the time 
The only motor car engine in the world that actually and, because of the avoidance of all carbon com- 

improves with use. The only automobile power plant plications and valve-grinding, it drastically cuts your 

that, toa mileage figure never yet determined, grows upkeep cost. 

more powerful, more efficient, and sweeter and You really owe to yourself a thorough knowledge 

quieter with every mile. The patented Knight sleeve- of the Engineering Leadership expressed in the “70” 

valve motor of the “70” Willys-Knight Six always  W/illys-Knight Six. 


has developed more horsepower than any other stock : 
engine of its size ever produced in this country. And “70” Willys-Knight Six prices from $1295 to 


now new-type manifolding gives a still greater in- $1495, Willys-Knight Great Six, from $1850 to 
crease in its engine-efficiency, greater economy, better $2295—f. o. b. factory. Prices and specifications 
all-round performance, and still more power. subjectto change without notice ... Willys-Overland 

With the patented Knight sleeve-valve engine of Dealers offer convenient terms . . .Willys-Overland, 
the “70” Willys-Knight Six you never know what Inc, Toledo, Ohio. Willys- Overland Sales Co., 
carbon trouble is—and there are no valves to grind. Ltd., Toronto, Canada. 


“70” WILLYS-KNIGH'T SIX 


NORMAL 
EFFICIENCY ——> | 
POINT | 
It 


Chart shows how Willys- 
ei Engine increases 


in efficiency up to and be- 
yond 75,000 miles, while 
the poppet-valve decreases. 
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WHY CAPTAIN KIDD WAS NO PIRATE 


ONDEMNED to death for piracy 
by a London court in 1701, Capt. 
William Kidd of New York said to the 
judge in his peculiar Scotch accent: onli 


isa very hard sentence. I have been sworn 


against by perjured witnesses.” Nobody 
paid any attention to his words. He was 


led down the worn stone steps at Execution 
Dock, and according to the custom with 
pirates, hanged on a gallows between the 
marks of high and low tides. Then his 
body was covered with tar, bound about 
with chains, and suspended from a gibbet 
farther down the Thames as a warning 
to seamen, until the crows should pick the 
bones bare. 

For 200 years the name of Captain 
Kidd was a synonym for piracy and buried 
treasure. Then one day Ralph D. Paine, 
an American, rummaging in the dusty 
files of the Public Record Office in London, 
discovered two French passes which had 
belonged to Captain Kidd, and which, if 
produced in court at his trial, would have 
cleared him of the charge of piracy. He 
had taken these passes from the two ships 
which he had captured in the Indian 
Ocean, and they were his proof that the 
ships were sailing under an enemy’s flag, 
and were legitimate prey for a privateer. 
Who hid these papers when they meant 
life or death to Kidd? What was the 
motive for doing this man to death on 
a charge of which he was innocent? 

Since Paine’s discovery, books have been 
written to answer these questions and to 
clear the name of Captain Kidd. Only 
last year Robert W. Chambers covered the 
subject in ‘“‘The Man They Hanged.” 
More recently the latest knowledge upon 
it has been summarized in an article by 
Marquis James in The American Legion 
Monthly under the title, ‘‘The Sailor Who 
Sailed Once Too Often.’ For William 
Kidd had retired from the sea when he 
married Sarah Oort, the richest widow in 
New York in 1691, and his social standing 
was indicated by the title ‘“‘Gent.” after 
his name in the official record of his 
marriage. He was the son of a Scottish 
country parson, had been well educated 
for a country boy, and had many friends 
among the high officials both of colonial 
New York and of England under King 


William IIT. Mr. James says further: 


William Kidd laid by his pay, and his 
share of prizes and awards, and invested 
in New York real estate. While he was 
courting Sarah Oort the New York Legisla- 
ture voted him £150 for chasing pirates 
from the local waters. When he married 
Sarah, he seemed fixt for life financially. 
So at thirty-seven the thrifty Scotch cap- 
tain retired from the sea as a regular thing, 
and devoted most of his time to his prop- 
erty in New York, and that which he had 
acquired by marriage. 

The Kidds lived in a three-story brick 
house at the corner of Pearl and Hanover 
streets. The Turkey carpet on the parlor 
floor was the first Oriental rug in New York, 
they say. The élite of the colony attended 


the social gatherings at Captain Kidd’s 
house, walked on the Turkey carpet, and 
admired the other rare articles he had 
brought home on his voyages. 


Occasionally the captain spiced the 
tranquillity of his retirement with a voyage, 
we are told. He was in London in the 
winter of 1694. There he met a fellow 
New Yorker, Robert Livingston, who had 
amassed a fortune connected somehow 
mysteriously with salt water. Livingston 
had a scheme for making money, which he 
laid before the Captain, and it came out 
that he was acting for men high in power, 
who were backing the enterprise for their 


own profit. Mr, James gives us their 


august names: 


There was the Earl of Bellomont, who 
was to be the next Governor of New York. 
There was Edward Russel, First Lord of 
the Admiralty. There was the Duke of 
Shrewsbury, His Majesty’s Secretary of 
State; Lord John Somers, Keeper of the 
Seal and the King’s private legal expert; 
the Earl of Romney, the handsomest man 
in England, Master General of Ordnance 
and one of the King’s most intimate per- 
sonal friends. And—in sacred confidence 
—there was the King himself. These 
gentlemen solicited the services of Captain 
Kidd for a special expedition to capture 
pirates. 

Kidd was not born yesterday. He knew 
that when such gentlemen solicited, they 
commanded. In the whole British kingdom 
it would have been hard to find a more 
formidable list of names with which to 
overwhelm the demurrers of a simple sea 
captain. 

The bargain was made. Bellomont drew 
up the papers. The King himself signed 
the one commissioning ‘‘our trusty and 
well-beloved” Captain Kidd, commander 
of the ship the Adventure Galley . 

“to take into custody .. . Capt. Thomas 
Too [Tew], John Ireland, Capt. Thomas 
Wake, and Capt. Wm. Maze, as all such 
Pirates, Free-booters and Sea-Rovers . . 
which you shall meet upon the Seas . 
and all such Merchandizes, Money, Goods, 
and Wares as shall be found on board or 
with them.’ The pirates were to be 
brought home for trial, but his Majesty 
did not say what his well-beloved captain 
was to do with the merchandizes, money, 
ete. That point, however, was covered in 
other articles in which, for certain reasons, 
the King’s name did not appear. One 
might expect that this loot would be re- 
turned to its rightful owners, but that was 
not the plan. ‘‘Serve God in the best 
Manner you ean,”’ wrote my Lord of Bello- 
mont, in Kidd’s supplementary instrue- 
tions, and “‘sail directly to Boston, in New 
England, there to deliver unto me the whole 
of what Prizes, Treasure, & Merchandize 
you shall have taken.’’ Then one-fourth 
of the cargo would be divided among Kidd’s 
crew. This was to be the only wages the 
seamen would receive. The remaining 
three-fourths of the trophies would be split 
among Bellomont, Somers, Romney, Rus- 
sel, Shrewsbury, Livingston and Kidd— 
the larger shares going to Livingston and 
Kidd. 

That is what the written agreement said, 
except for a secret clause stipulating that 
the King was to receive a 10 per cent. cut 
of all shares. If the booty should total 
£100,000, Kidd was to receive as a bonus the 
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other's Day 


SUNDAY, MAY STH 


She would like a watch, too—or 
possibly a jewel. 


ot/1e7, 
Guess whatl have for you / | 


Laan arranged that Daughter 
is to present the Surprise. You 
stand in the doorway waiting 
while she tip-toes in with her 
eager cry, “Mother, guess what 
I have for you!” 


Never will you forget that look 
on Mother’s face. Pleased? Why 
she is so happy she tries to laugh 
and cry and hug you and Barbara, 
and say “Thank You” all at the 
same time! 
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And the best of it is that years 
from now, when your daughter is 
a grown-up lady with a personal 
interest in velvet-lined boxes, 
Mother’s jeweled gift will still be 
counted among her treasured pos- 
sessions. For jewels, untouched 
by Time, remain our constant 
companions through the years. 
Like the love that prompts their 
purchase, they become more 


precious with the memories of 


each passing year. 
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and ‘Pressed ‘Parts 


Top—Wind Mill, Ensilage Cutter, Walnut Dryer, Manure Spreader, Material Carrier 
Center—Cotton Ginning Machines, Western Harvesting Scene Below Center—Thresher, and Harvester-Thresher Combines 
Bottom—Conveying Machinery, Loader, Sheller, Pulley and Road Scraper 


HE use of sheet metal has contributed 

in large measure to the development of 
labor-saving machinery—and the march of 
progress in every field of endeavor. 


vanized Sheets, Tin and Terne 
Plates for every purpose. When 
resistance to rust 1s important, 
as for roofing, siding, spout- 
ing, culverts, flumes and similar 
uses, insist upon KrysTone rust- 
resisting Copper Steel. Sold by 
leading metal merchants. Write 
the nearest District Sales Office 
for interesting Facts booklet. 


For machinery construction and 
parts—automobiles and trucks, 
powerfultractors, threshers, har- 
vester combines, implements for 
the agricultural and the indus- 
trial fields; and in lines of re- 
manufacture and general build- 
ing construction, this Company 
is the leading manufacturer of 


high grade Black Sheets, Gal- 


Coin eACill “Products 


American Coke and American Charcoal Bright 


Sheet eWGll “Products 


Black Sheets for all purposes, Apollo and 
Apollo- Keystone Copper Steel Galvanized 
Sheets, Culvert, Flume and Tank Stock, Formed #\\¢= 
Roofing and Siding Products, Special Sheets WW 

for Stamping, Full Finished Sheets, Auto- \\ 
mobile Sheets, Electrical Sheets, Stove and \\W 
Range Sheets, Barrel and Keg Stock, Etc. 


Tin Plates, Taggers Tin, American Old Style | 
and American Numethodd Roofing Terne | 
Plates, MF Roofing Tin Plates, Fire Door | 
Stock, Black Plate for all purposes; Enamel- 
ing and Japanning Stock, Stove Pipe Stock 
and Elbow Stock, Special Stamping Stock, Etc. 


American Sheet and Tin Plate Company 


General Offices: Frick Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


DISTRICT SALES OFFICES 
New York 


Chicago Cincinnati Denver Detroit New Orleans Philadelphia Pittsburgh St. Louis 


Export Representatives: UNITED STATES STEEL PRODUCTS CO., New York City 
Pacific Coast Representatives: UNITED STATES STEEL PRODUCTS CoO., San Francisco, Los Angeles, Portland, Seattle 
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ship he sailed in. If the venture were un- 
successful, Bellomont was to be refunded 
what he had contributed to the initial out- 
lay. The others took their chances. But 
the noble earl was in all things a shining 


| | disciple of Safety First. 


To minimize the danger of failure, Cap- 
tain Kidd was provided with a second 
his undoing 


which was 


commission 


| through no fault of his—authorizing him 


to seize any ship, whether pirate or not, 
which flew the flag or sailed under the 
protection of France. This was by way of 
reminding France that England was at 
war with her, tho it was a queer sort of 
war. The narrative proceeds: 


It cost £6,000 to buy the new ship Ad- 
venture Galley and fit her out. Kidd was 
obliged to put in some of his own money 
to do this. The Adventure Galley was of 
287 tons burden, which was a fairly large 
ship. She carried thirty guns. 

With all these documents signed, sealed 
and delivered, William Kidd began to scare 
up a crew, when Robert Livingston reap- 
peared to add some private instructions 
which it would have been untactful to put 
in writing, even in secret clauses. He told 
Kidd not to worry about failure, and 
rather than let a handsome prize slip 
through his hands, not to seruple over legal 


| niceties, but to ‘‘act without regard to my 


Commission.” 

In other words, Kidd was not to come 
back empty-handed. He was expected to 
capture pirate ships, but if no pirate ship 


| sufficiently laden with treasure were avail- 


able, he was to return with something. 
This is Kidd’s own statement of the con- 
versation, made when his life was at stake, 
but there is more reason for believing it 
than there is for disbelieving it. The 
official morality of the time condoned such 
things. It was a common practise for 
pirate hunters to go out for pirates and 
come back with something, split with a 
few officials and go their way. 

With a short-handed crew Kidd sailed 
from London in April of 1696. On the 
voyage to New York he captured a little 
French fishing-vessel and brought it into 
port, a lawful prize. Then he started 
filling up the ship’s company for the grand 
cruise, 

It was hard to get the right sort of men 
on a no-prize no-pay basis, to which he 
was bound by instructions. He wound 
up by taking any men he could get, and 
when the bars were let down, there were 
plenty of applicants. ‘‘Many flockt to 
him from all parts,’ wrote Benjamin 
Fletcher, the current Governor of New 
York, ‘‘men of desperate fortune and 


| necessitous, in the expectation of getting 


vast treasure.” 


On September 6, 1696, Captain Kidd 
sailed away with a crew of 154—‘‘as 


| finished a collection of cutthroats as ever 


tramped a deck.” Out past the Madeira 
Islands and down the coast of Africa to 
the Cape of Good Hope the pirate hunter 
sailed, stopping every ship on the way, 


| searching its papers, but finding them 


always regular. By the time the Adventure 


Galley reached Madagascar, 147 days out 


from New York, with no booty whatever, 
relates Mr. James, the crew were growing 
restless and mutinous. After they crossed 
the Indian Ocean to the coast of Hindustan, 
a small vessel carrying English papers was 
overhauled, boarded and rifled. Appar- 
ently this was the only incident that 
amounted to piracy in Captain Kidd’s 
career, 2nd he said it was the act of his 
mutinous men, who took matters into 
their own hands. The pickings, at any 
rate, were slim, and what is more impor- 
tant, when Kidd was brought to trial 
“with the ecards deliberately stacked 
against him,” this offense was not men- 
tioned. Reading on: 


Fifteen months passed and no, prize, and 
no money for the penniless, growling crew. 
Kidd’s situation became critical. His 
ship was leaking, his provisions low, his 
men treacherous and surly, and his own 
life in danger. 

Then luck turned. In the month of 
November, 1697, the Adventure Galley fell 
in with the well-stocked Indian trader 
Rouparelle, which was sailing under a 
French pass of safe-conduct, and therefore 
seized. And on the first of February 
following Captain Kidd made the haul 
which seemed to redeem the voyage. 

The Galley was nosing about in the 
Indian Ocean under French colors when a 
sail of enormous spread was cried. Kidd 
ran up. Seeing the fleur-de-lys, the big 
ship made no effort to get away, but an- 
nounced herself as the Quedah Merchant 
from Surat; property of that fabled 
oriental potentate, the Great Mogul. Kidd 
invited her master to come on board and 
submit his papers. When the Quedah 
Merchant people stept on the deck of 
the Galley, the English fiag was hoisted. 
. . . It was a fabulous prize—the Great 
Mogul’s treasure ship. Ingots of gold and 
bars of silver. Bags of gold-dust. Chests 
of coin. Boxes of diamonds, rubies, 
emeralds. Bales of silk, damask, and such 
products of India. The value can never 
be told, but an inventory of the left-overs 
which Captain Kidd managed to bring 
to America assumes the sweeping dimen- 
sions of a maharajah’s dream. 

Captain Kidd turned his helm and stood 
for home, but that was 12,000 miles away, 
and the Adventure Galley would never make 
it. She was leaking so badly that the 
eight-man shifts at the pumps were 
changed every two hours. Her hull was 
bound round with cable for fear the 
bottom would drop out. With his two 
prize vessels in company, Kidd put in at 
St. Marys, Madagasear, to refit for the 
home trip. 

The Galley reached St. Marys on April 
1, 1698. At anchor in the harbor was the 
frigate Mocca, Capt. Robert Culliford. 
The Mocca was a pirate ship, and Culliford 
was a pirate captain. 

Ninety-seven of Kidd’s men rebelled. 
This was nearly all he had. They stole 
the Rouparelle, ransacked and sunk her, 
then joined by some of Culliford’s fol- 
lowers they raided the disabled Galley 
and the Quedah Merchant, in which Kidd 
proposed to go home. Kidd managed to 
hold the ships, but the mutineers carried 
off nearly everything portable, including all 
the treasure they could find, and the 
cannon. They marched inland to where 
Kidd had stored some of the treasure at a 
planter’s house and took that. On the 
‘fifteenth of June, Culliford sailed away, 
leaving Kidd utterly stranded. His four- 
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hundred-ton ship had been picked clean, 


and he had only thirteen men. The 
Adventure Galley had fallen to pieces. It 
took him five months in that out-of-the- 
way port to get his ship equipped and 
enough men to man her for the homeward 
voyage. 


This delay, says Mr. James, was fatal to 
Kidd. Unsettling rumors had begun to 
sift back to civilization. The powerful 
East India Company was out for the scalp 
of this man who had been sailing in waters 
where they had a monopoly. Because of 
Kidd’s influential backers, the company 
had to be careful, but the seizure of the 
two ships under French passes gave it the 
desired opportunity. London had recently 
launched a grand crusade against buc- 
caneers. This crusade was not going well, 
we are told, and Kidd was a convenient 
victim for a Government anxious to show 
results. So toward the close of 1698 an 
order was sent out to arrest “‘that obnox- 
ious pirate Kidd.” When the ill-fated 
captain set out on his long voyage back to 
New York, he knew nothing of the coil 
that was tightening around him. By 
the time he reached the Leeward Islands, 
southeast of Cuba, his ship and erew were 
in a desperate condition, relates Mr. 
James. He appealed to the authorities for 
relief only to learn that he was a fugitive 
from justice, and, finally: 


Giving a British war-ship the slip, he 
purchased a sloop called the St. Anthony, 
and left the Quedah Merchant concealed 
in a cove near the coast of Hispaniola, 
now San Domingo, under guard of a 
trusted friend and the remnant of the 
erew. The big ship had £30,000 to £100,- 
000 of treasure aboard, which the guards 
lost little time in appropriating when Kidd 
was out of sight. Taking £15,000 in the 
sloop, Kidd sailed northward, hoping his 
troubles were over. 

Before reaching New York, he sent 
ahead and engaged a lawyer—James Em- 
mot, a leading member of the colonial bar 
and a vestryman of Trinity Church. In 
June of 1699 the St. Anthony slipt into Long 
Island Sound and Mr. Emmot went out in a 
boat and met his client at Oyster Pond 
Bay (not to be confused with the better- 
known Oyster Bay), at the eastern end of 
Long Island. The lawyer heard Kidd’s 
story and said he would see the Governor 
and arrange to have the charges against 
Kidd quashed. 

The Governor was my Lord of Bellomont. 
At this moment the King was preoccupied 
with his antipiracy crusade. The Governor 
did not have to think twice to surmise that 
it would be a feather in his cap to bag the 
“obnoxious” Kidd. In substantiation of 
the legality of the two seizures for which 
Kidd had been outlawed, Mr. Emmot 
placed in the Governor’s hands the two 
French passes which the Captain had taken 
from those vessels. 


That was Kidd’s undoing. Later, after 
being illegally transported to London for 
trial, and languishing in Newgate Jail for 
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more than a year, his case was called, and 
we read on: 


Kidd was as good as dead when he went 
to trial. 

Four judges presided. Four lawyers 
represented the prosecution. Kidd asked 
for a lawyer, but the petition was denied. 
In open court he requested the return of 
his papers which he had surrendered before 
his arrest in America. He was insolently 
asked what he wanted with them. Kidd 
said the French passes would acquit him of 
the charge of piracy. Whereupon the 
prisoner was informed that he was not 
to be tried for piracy, but for murder, 
‘upon which the passes had no bearing. 


The death of a mutinous sailor he had 
struck with a bucket, to restore discipline, 
was dragged up against him. We are 
told that the jury was practically in- 
structed to bring in a verdict of murder, 
and Kidd was sentenced to death. Then— 


The next day he was tried for piracy. 
The same prejudiced judges, unscrupu- 
lous prosecutors, perjuring witnesses and 
a brow-beaten jury were on hand. With 
the rope already about his neck, Kidd 
' made a valiant fight to clear his name. 
He asked for his papers that he might 
exhibit the French passes. He was told 
they could not be found. The prosecutor 
who addrest the jury admitted that if 
Kidd could show French passes he should 
not be convicted. But, he exclaimed, 
Kidd had no passes. He scoffed at the 
Captain’s pretension that he had possest 
such passes until he had trustingly sur- 
rendered them to the authorities. The 
jury brought in a verdict of guilty, and 
William Kidd was again sentenced to 
death. 


PAGING ICEBERGS WITH THE 
COAST PATROL 

UT of the eave of winds known as the 

Grand Banks of Newfoundland, a 
gale of cyclonic intensity had been 
raging, and in its wake three great ice- 
bergs, sinister and menacing, slipt down 
out of the arctic until they stood right 
across the track of the transatlantic 
steamers. It was a thousand miles from 
land, but there on the spot, ready for just 
such an emergency, lay the Coast Guard 
cutter Tampa, wallowing in the gigantic 
waves that swept across her ice-sheathed 
decks with roars of baffled fury. The 
presence of these mountains of drifting ice 
on “track B” was in utter defiance of all 
rules and regulations for icebergs, as out- 
lined by the International Conference for 
the Safety of Life at Sea, writes Mr. A. G. 
West in the Washington Sunday Star, and 
the high-frequency radio apparatus of 
the Tampa at once crackled with urgent 
warnings. He goes on: 

The record shows that approximately 
500 ships ‘‘listen in’? to such notices, 
while the Hydrographic Office of the 
United States Navy at Washington, D. C., 
cooperates with the Coast Guard in han- 
dling reports of all menaces to navigation, 
when the usual routes are shifted to an 
extra-southerly lane, ‘‘track A,” sixty 
miles away, until the danger is past and 
the bergs are destroyed with mines by the 


vessel on patrol. : 
“Paging Icebergs,’ as it is known in 
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the service, is a thrilling but dangerous 
business, and coupled with the life-saving 
work carried on each year along our far- 
flung coast-line on three oceans, forms an 
epic struggle that deserves a_ special 
chapter in the history of heroism of 
American seamen. 

For the United States Coast Guard is 
an organization that is charged with the 
safety of all passengers on the Atlantic 
highways, as Uncle Sam has the official 
control of the International Ice and 
Derelict Patrol that was inaugurated by 
the thirteen Powers interested in trans- 
atlantic shipping following the tragic 
sinking of the Vitanic by an iceberg in 
May, 1912. 

In addition, the Coast Guard is re- 
sponsible for many similar duties on the 
Pacific coast, and approximately half the 
globe is patrolled by her ships each day, 
from the Arctic Seas on the north near 
Point Barrow, Alaska, to the warm waters 
of the West Indies, and from the Lesbian 
Islands in the mid-Pacific to the high seas 
of the turbulent Atlantic. 

The particular work of the ice patrol 
has been all that might have been hoped 
for, sinee not a life has been lost through 
bergs in the fourteen years of this inter- 
national service, which was originally 
started by two Navy cruisers, the U.S. 5S. 
Birmingham and the U.S. 8S. Chester, in the 
winter of 1912. Subsequent to the signing 
of the pact between the several nations, 
the President directed that the Revenue 
Service undertake this patrol, which was 
officially begun in February, 1913. 

Each winter, before the commencement 
of the severe storms, a dozen or more 
vessels are designated by name by the 
President to act as special scouts for 
distrest mariners along the coast. These 
cutters,#in addition to the three ice-patrol 
forces, have been successful in aiding many 
ships by special directions or contact, and 
last season saved. outright twenty-three 
vessels, with cargoes valued at more than 
$3,500,000. 


It will thus be seen that duty in the 
Coast Guard requires something more of a 
man than ordinary skill as a mariner on 
the high seas. On this point Mr. West 
says: 


Rescues are often required in the midst 
of the very gales that have brought dis- 
aster to the seaman in distress, and ability 
of a high order is needed to surmount the 
obstacles of weather and wave and wind 
and tide. This skill might perhaps be com- 
parable to that of the crack polo-player 
who continues in the game with a broken 
shoulder and who must of necessity know 
considerably more about riding than is 
implied by his ability to stay on his mount 
during the critical game in an international 
tournament. 

Life-saving at any time requires a highly 
trained force, and in bad seas the men of 
the Coast Guard must not only be pre- 
pared to handle small cutters or lifeboats 
on long journeys past tricky surf and 
through mountainous waves, but they 
must be able to maneuver anxious passen- 
gers to safety and shelter, with almost 


| impossible conditions prevailing much of 
: 
the time. 


In order to keep in proper training for 
possible work of this character the 11,000 ! 
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men of the Coast Guard have regular drills 
to qualify them as sharpshooters, and big- 
gun practise in connection with their 
ordinary routine. The academy at New 
London, Connecticut, affords special in- 
struction to the young cadets before they 
recelve commissions in the Coast Guard 
service, and a practise cruise on board the 
Alexander Hamilton to foreign waters 
completes the initial training before the 
ensigns are assigned to duty on the regular 
cutters. 


The patrol of the 10,000 miles of ocean 
frontier, the Star writer reminds us, is 
maintained by various special branches of 
the service, as some of this work is per- 
formed hundreds of miles offshore; or it 
may be off the Great Lakes, or duty on the 
banks, or along river fronts. Moreover— 


Right in the harbor of Gloucester, 
Massachusetts, there are three branches of 
the work; life-saving for ships wrecked 
on or near the beach; small patrol boats 
with six or seven men that go out to aid 
the fishermen after storms; and amphibian 
planes from the Coast Guard Air Station 
that scout, out over the ocean for two or 
three hundred miles for missing vessels and 
rum-runners. In addition, there is special 
work each year along the Maine coast, 
where the ice must be broken up with ex- 
plosives in order to keep the sea lanes 
open for navigation. 

The Kickapoo was specially fitted out 
for this duty recently, and left at the close 
of winter to cruise along the New England 
shores, smashing the ice on her way so 
that the mail men and harbor ships could 
reach the outlying islands with food and 
other necessaries. 

One very interesting form of the work is 
that of the beach patrol, which is a purely 
American institution, and was invented 
some time in the early ’seventies by the 
Life-Saying Service. A fixt beat along the 
shore is arranged for, depending for its 
length upon the natural contours of the 
coast in respect to hills and other promi- 
nences, from which a view of the water 
may be readily obtained, and thus vary- 
ing from half a mile to four miles away from 
a station. 

The station crew is divided into two 
watches of two men each, who share the 
patrol from sunset to sunrise, keeping a 
sharp watch into the darkness for disabled 
vessels or small boats in distress. One 
man takes the station watch which is kept 
in the tower or adjacent beach, so that he 
may listen for the bell on the service 
telephone line, in addition to his lookout 
for signals from his mate on patrol. 

Upon the return of the latter to the 
station, the first man goes out on patrol, 
and in due course the second group of men 
is called to relieve the first watch. During 
thick or foggy weather, this system is con- 
tinued as long as it may be necessary, day 
and night. Such a guard is of great value 
in certain dangerous districts such as at 
‘‘Death’s Door Passage’ on the mail route 
from Ellison Bay and Detroit Harbor, 
Wisconsin, where drifting ice-fields are 
shifted by the gales and currents in the 
winter months, and sometimes the carrier 
is caught far out on the ice when the 
break-up occurs. 

Many a mail-carrier has had good cause 
to bless the Coast Guards at the station 
at Plum Island, as was the case not so long 
since, when the postman found himself 
isolated on a cake of ice barely large enough 
to hold the horse and sleigh. The patrol 
had noticed the danger, however, and by a 
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series of maneuvers along the tricky ice 
managed to reach the unfortunate carrier 
with ropes, so that he was able to tie up to 
a near-by ice-floe and later walk safely to 
land. 


Last year proved to be the biggest season 
in the entire history of the Coast Guard, 
as 15,398 persons were relieved from dan- 
ger, we are told, and 3,037 saved from death. 
Probably the most dramatic feat that was 
noted by the press was the rescue of the 
Clyde liner Lenape, which had taken fire 
one evening about 10:30 as the ship was 
abreast of Cape May. Mr. West continues: 


The doughty captain sent out SOS 
signals over his radio and began a race for 
life toward the Delaware Breakwater. 
Immediately response was forthcoming 
from other ships, but it was soon dis- 
covered that one was forty and the other 
twenty miles away, and thus of little use 
to the ill-fated steamer. 

Coast Guard eutters were rushed from 
Cold Spring Harbor, New Jersey, and 
these, together with a steam pilot-boat and 
the Kickapoo, whose crew has figured so 
often in heroic rescues at sea, tore out into 
the night after the flaming vessel. A wild 
burst of speed brought the rescue ships to 
the sides of the Lenape, and by means of 
ropes suspended by the rails the 367 
passengers leapt safely to the decks of the 
cutters, and with the dawn word was 
flashed around the world of the heroism 
of the seamen and of the imperishable 
memory that remains a shining beacon in 
the sailors’ Hall of Fame. 

There are many similar instances that 
might be cited, as was the case in the rescue 
of the twenty-nine men by the lifeboat 
crew of a station off Keeweenan Point last 
Thanksgiving time. A terrific gale was 
raging over the whole coast, yet the sturdy 
seamen rowed out six miles to the stranded 
vessel and brought back their charges in 
safety. 

Very often the coastal signal-lights that 
are burned by the beach patrols are of 
great value in warning mariners that they 
are closer to a dangerous reef than they are 
aware, and thus the captain of such a ship 
is able to change his course in time to 
avert disaster. 


Here the seaplane enters the story. The 
Washington writer has this to say of it: 


One of the chief responsibilities of the 
Coast Guard is the care of the fishing fleet, 
especially in the winter months, as hun- 
dreds of these small vessels go out from 
Norfolk or Gloucester and meet with 
difficulties if caught in a big storm. The 
latest aid in such matters is the seaplane, 
which is sent out on a scouting trip after a 
storm to locate any members of the fishing 
fleet that may be reported as missing. As 
an average speed of an amphibian may be 
said to be ninety or a hundred miles an 
hour at a minimum, a very large territory 
may be thus covered in a short time, and 
far more swiftly than by the old method of 
using a patrol-boat. 

When the lost fisherman is found the 
plane radios in to the air station, and a 
cutter with six or seven men is sent out to 
bring in the vessel or to aid the erew in any. 
way that may be necessary. Tho it is 
proposed to have ten coastal air stations in 


dollars in 


dividend) 


NE after another the mineral 

deposits in Utah swell the 

stream of wealth flowing 
from the mountains. The immen- 
sity of Utah’s mineral resources 
staggers the imagination! 


Copper, zine, gold and silver from 
Utah already have added $1,750,- 
000,000 to the world’s wealth — 
and these metals are still coming, 
year after year. In dividends alone, 
Utah’s mines have paid $391,266,-— 
020.07, up to January 1, 1927. In 
1926 Utah ranked first among all 
states in silver production, furnish- 
ing about 21% of the nation’s to- 
tal; was second in lead, furnishing 
18% of the nation’s output; was 
third in copper, producing 13% of 
the total; was fourth in gold. In 
addition, 33 % % of the nation’s arse- 
nic, 13% of the potash and 6% of 
the asphalt came from Utah. The 
state’s metal mines paid $15,073,500 
in dividends last year. The value of 
Utah’s mineral production in 1926 
was $119,270,000, or the equival- 
ent of 214 million dollars each week! 


Steel is the newest of Utah’s major 
industries. High grade iron ore, 
coking coal and limestone are found 
in huge quantities. The rapidly de- 
veloping industrial West assures a 
market for Utah iron, economically 
made at the source of supply. 


Labor is plentiful, and the delightful 
four-season climate, which is never 
severe, permits y ear-round work. 
Production costs are low. 
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TOP over here on your trip 
est through the W est—see famous, 

interesting, beautiful Salt Lake 
City, the commercial and industrial 
capital of the intermountain empire. 
All railroads grant a FREE STOP- 
OVER. Write the Chamber of Com- 
merce, Dept. L-1, for detailed in- 
formation. 
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time, only two are operating at the mo- 
ment, one off Cape May and the other at 
Gloucester. 

The latter is in the charge of Lieut. E. F. 
Stone, who will be best remembered for 
his notable work as one of the two pilots 
aboard the hydroplane NC-4 on its record 
trip across the Atlantic several years ago. 
The air force for the Coast Guard is being 
trained in cooperation with the Army and 
Navy air schools in various parts of the 
country, and is intended to build up a 
group to operate in conjunction with the 
force of twenty-five destroyers. 


It is rather astonishing to learn that the 
Coast Guard covers a radius of a hundred 
thousand miles a day on its patrol, con- 
cerning which Mr. West tells us: 


The various cutters start out from their si 3 
respective bases in military formation : ‘ 
ao then spread out fanwise, to relieve ° 
the weary sentinels already on duty at Y Chi f 
their marine posts far at sea. One of the our O1Cce O 
most urgent of all their duties is the render- a. ‘ X y ® 
ing of medical and surgical aid as required ar : estern y acations 
by any American vessels engaged in deep- - i & * Pe 
sea fishing, and in many parts of Alaska a bs : 
the doctors of the Coast Guard cutters are Yellowstone Vila Union Pacific 
the only ones ever seen by the inhabitants. 
_The famous vessel Bear made her last 
voyage in Alaskan waters this past season, 
and is to be replaced by the new cutter 
Northland. The. old Imperial Russian 
Government used to cooperate with the 
United States in regard to permitting the 
Coast Guard cutters to go over to the 
Siberian shores to regulate conditions ' , 
among American citizens there, as needed, Pacific Northwest Low Fares this Summer to All the West 
but the Soviets are not interested in the and Alaska 
problem, and seem to resent such efforts. 

On cruises in the northern waters, the 
Coast Guard acts as minister, census 
taker, judge, surgeon, and in many 
regions is the only court of law and order 
that is known. The Bear, for example, 
left Oakland, California, early last May, 


California — Yosemite — Yellowstone 
Pacific Northwest and Alaska 
Colorado—Zion and Grand Canyon 
National Parks 


America’s greatest grandeur! Big 
trees, Majestic mountains, tremen- 
dous canyons, geysers, waterfalls, 
glaciers, wild animals, world ports, 

a Oi ateae ee cosmopolitan cities. Go West this 
ee aad poet TOGO diles. Due summer for a varied vacation you 


ing her voyage her commander qualified will never forget. 
as United States Commissioner for the 
second Alaska district, and another officer 
qualified as a deputy United States 
Marshal. Various cases of promiscuous 4 
shooting were investigated and the culprits 5 
brought to book; medical attention was ccc 
given to natives; Eskimo children were 
taken aboard and royally treated with 


Let our travel experts show you how 
} you can visit one or all of these 
wonderlands as you choose on one 
Union Pacific Tour. The cost is sur- 
prisingly low. Independent or Es- 


Zion and Grand Canyon 
National Parks 


luncheon, candy, games and presents in 2 es 
honor of July 4; and various passengers, corted All expense Tours. Many tine 
including missionaries, taken from one e 2 fast trains daily. 
post to another. ; : Pice - 

The five or six cutters operating in hy S antieeis scateean region you are 


those waters cooperate with the United 


States Bureau of Fisheries to protect the Ponty interested in and booklets and 
halibut and other fishing, and whereas it = complete information will be 
is entirely conceivable that lawbreakers 


may scorn the rules promulgated by Colorado mailed promptly. 
isolated members of various governmental 


units, no such disrespect is accorded the 
vessels of the Coast Guard, whose guns 
back up any wanton infringements of the 


United States laws. THE OVERLAND ROUTE 
One interesting phase of the work eee ee el 
earried out by the service is the inspection ’ General Passenger Agent, Dept, 135 
of the life-preservers, fire extinguishers ‘ll S 1 1 Union Pacific System, Omaha, Neb. 
‘ ata ari 4 here 1 I Please send me complete 
and lifeboats on various ships, thus Fi m anc Eid all ter aeteae ares 5 noe 


securing the safety of travelers so far as concerning a trip to 


possible. Forty-seven thousand vessels Mail Coupon 
were examined last year in this respect, 
and since it is the official duty of the Coast Today 
Guard to aid in any rescues that may 
come up, the force leaves no stone un- 
turned to see that these aids to safe 
navigation are not lacking, on the general 
principle of a stitch in time. 


O Yellowstone 


O Pacific Northwest Street cn ccocccescuccnesunsccuusé 
and Alaska 


O California 


0) Zion and Grand Can- 
yon National Parks 
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SPORTS -AND+ ATHLETICS 


FORCING PROFESSIONALISM ON MARY K. BROWNE 


STORM OF CRITICISM all over the country has 
greeted the decision of the United States Golf Associa- 
tion to disbar Miss Mary K. Browne from her amateur 

golf status because of her plunge into professional tennis. “‘In- 
_eredibly silly’? is a phrase applied to the association’s action by 
the Providence News, in an editorial protesting against the doc- 
trine ‘‘that no one ean be an ama- 
teur in golf who is a professional in 
any other game’; and The News 
brands as ‘‘arrant nonsense’’ the 
official excuse that ‘‘by reason of 
the manner in which Miss Browne 
eapitalized her skill as an amateur 
athlete, she acted in a manner 
detrimental to the best interests 
and true spirit of the game of golf.” 
The facet that Miss Browne joined 
the professional tennis ranks ‘‘has 
had no more effect on the game of 
golf,’’ adds the editorial, ‘“‘than the 
Chinese war or the publication of 
‘Elmer Gantry.’ What makes this 
decision doubly and trebly unfair is 
“that the Golf Association acknowl- 
edges as amateurs many players 
who are in fact, if not in name, 
enjoying large incomes because of 

their golfing prowess.” 
Diametrically opposite to this 
point of view is the one taken by 
George Trevor, of the New York 
Sun, who finds it ‘‘ difficult to see 
how the powers that be could 
have acted otherwise. If Mary 
Browne, an out-and-out tennis 
professional, had been permitted 
to compete as a golf amateur, how,” 
he demands, ‘‘could the U.S. G. A. 
have justified its exclusion of 
sporting-goods dealers?’’ And he 
goes on to cite the ease of “popular 
Francis Ouimet, cast into outer 
darkness some years back because 
he organized a sports store in Boston, featuring tennis and golf 
supplies. You reeall,’’ he continues, “the dramatic upheaval 
arising from Ouimet’s excommunication.. Not even the Sacco- 
Vanzetti case stirred up more raucous protest. Civil war was 
precipitated between the paternalistic U. S. G. A. and its unruly 
stepchild, the Western Golf Association, which espoused Ouimet’s 
cause.’”’ However, as Mr. Trevor reminds us: 


Photograph by Underwood & Underwood 


Eventually everything simmered down. Ouimet promised to 
abandon his wicked traffic in golf implements, and the U.S. G. A. 
proceeded to slay the fatted calf for its prodigal son. At that 
the cadaverous Brookline star looks as tho he might have lived 
on a diet of husks. Will history now repeat itself? Will Western 
golf solons invite another break with the parent body by weleom- 
ing Miss Browne into the corn-belt fold? The answer is probably 
**ves.’”? Miss Browne, while naturally disappointed, doubtless 
appreciates the fact that she can not eat Charley Pyle’s cake 
and have her amateur standing too. 

If Mary Browne were eligible to play amateur golf, then Jigger 
Statz of the Cubs and Ross Young of the Giants would qualify 
for a crack at George Von Elm’s crown. Statz averages around 
75 on Texas courses. On second thought we have a hunch that 
Statz recently became a full-fledged golf ‘‘pro,” so the analogy 


DISBARRED FROM AMATEUR GOLF 
Because of her plunge into professional tennis. Miss Mary 
K. Browne has been ruled out by the U.S. G. A., and 

many protests have greeted that official decision. 


may not hold in his case. At all events, it would hardly be fair 
to permit a professional athlete in one branch of sport to play as 
an amateur in another game. Tennis and golf are closely allied 
in tradition, patronage and spirit. Their interests are common, 
Jim Thorpe lost his Olympie medals because some petty-minded 
snooper unearthed the fact that James had once played a few 
eames of professional baseball. We can’t conceive of the U.S. 
G. A. accepting Gene Tunney’s 
entry ina national amateur cham- 
pionship. Professional in one sport, 
professional in all—that’s the only 
just verdict. 

Mary Browne is one of the few 
exceptions to the rule that excel- 
lence at tennis is incompatible with 
proficiency at golf. The strokes 
involved in hitting a stationary 
sphere and a moving ball respec- 
tively are essentially different. 
Dissimilar types of nervous organ- 
ism are almost a prerequisite. Red 
MeLoughlin has attained some sue- 
cess in California golf tournaments. 
Norman Brookes could break 80, 
when the mood seized him, hitting 
from the port side. Cyril Tolley 
once won his blue at tennis. It 
remained for Mary Browne, how- 
ever, to become a serious title 
contender in these two divergent. 
sports. She took up golf after her 
heyday.on the courts was over, yet 
Mary reached the last four at Forest. 
Hills the same season that saw her 
beaten as a golf finalist. They: 
can’t take that record from her. 


She is’ ‘‘a’ pleasant~- person,” 
proclaims Mr. Trevor, and ‘‘com-- 
bines feminine charm = with an: 
aggressive, fighting spirit almost 
masculine in its combativeness.’”’ 
Concerning which he muses: 


Pugnacity is a quality too often: 
missing in women athletes, not- 
withstanding Rudyard Kipling’s: 
remarks concerning the ‘deadlier 
sex.’ Notable ‘exceptions only, 
serve to prove the rule. Mollae 
Bjurstedt Mallory, for instance, 
lacks nothing in combativeness. The Norse girl has the killer in- 
stinet highly developed. She grits her teeth. She presses ane 
advantage resolutely. She never relaxes her death grip once shes 
senses any softening in her rival’s game. Mrs. Mallory is ae 
finisher. So is Mary Browne. Miss Elizabeth Ryan gives ar 
tigerish impression against many opponents, yet there have: 
been occasions when one detected something less than granites 
beneath her truculent veneer. Mrs. Mallory outfought Miss 
Ryan at Forest Hills last summer. 

Women golfers as a class lack the killer instinct. They could 
improve their game by cultivating something of Sweetser’s 
domineering self-assertion. There’s too much of a pink-tea and: 
lady-finger attitude about the average woman’s golf. We are 
speaking of tournament competitors. The leading womers 
golfers rarely assert themselves positively. Miss Collett, for 
example, doesn’t appear to realize her own strength. She 
can not steel herself to apply the thumbserews to a weaker ad-! 
versary. She lets up subconsciously instead of inereasing the 
pressure. This tendency explains the loss of many matches 
which she should have clinched. 

Too many women golfers undervalue their own ability? 
Modesty is an attractive quality, but one scarcely ealeulatec 
to develop championship potentialities. The feminine golfer 
needs less of the ‘‘I-was-pretty-lucky-on-that-shot” attitude 
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Rugged Power 


in a smooth stream 


The outstanding characteristic of the Essex 
Super-Six is complete absence of labor in all 
performance. 


=~} 
Cs 


Whether spurting at top speed or doing a 
comfortable 50 miles an hour all day long, 
you can realize its super ability only by the 
way you distance others. 


This smoothness means economy—economy 
of effort, economy of power, economy . in 
the long life of all moving parts. 


And in making long tours or using your 
Essex all day in city traffic, you willfind the 
greater economy of physical freshness that 
comes from easy driving, riding, steering 
and control, and its freedom from vibration 
at all speeds. 


ESSEX 


Super Six 


The New Sedan De Luxe §895 a NX 


This isthe finest, roomiest and most beautiful Essex ever built. Naturally 
it has every tefinement and detail of comfort that you could desire, 


Other Essex Models : ied 
2-passenger Speedabout $700 4-passenger Speedster 
se Pawns $735 Coach $735 Sedan $795 


All prices f. 0. b. Detroit, plus war excise tax 


{ Riding is like flying } 


Annual World Cruise 
of the 


Largest, finest 
liner ever to 


circle the Globe, 
28 


7 


| The perfect 
Cruising-home 


F you want activity, there’s 

plenty aboard. Trap-shooting, 
deck tennis, swimming, quoits, 
horse-racing, shuffleboard. Ifyou 
want rest, you'll find so many 
quiet, sunny corners. Ifyou want 
company, there are so many con- 
genial souls. If you want soli- 

| tude, nobody bothers you. 


There are famous Continental chefs 
to tempt and satisfy a sea-going ap- 
petite. There are cheery stewards and 
stewardesses to anticipate every com- 
fort whim. There are music and plays 
and lectures and parties—just every- 
thing to set you right and keep you 
fit. 


And the itinerary—five times proven 
in scope and vivid interest. 


Sails Dec. 14 from New York 


Los Angeles Dec. 29—San Francisco Jan. 1 


65 cities 
16 countries 
133 days 


Let us send you descriptive literature 


Address Red Star Line, No. 1 Broad- 
way, New York; American Express 
Co., 65 Broadway, New York; other 
offices of either company, or author- 
ized agencies. 


RED STAR LINE 


INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY 
in cooperation with 


AMERICAN EXPRESS COMPANY 


UTMOST OCEAN SERVICE 
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and more of the spirit which seems to shout 
‘Nothing fluky about that one—I’m just 
plain good.” . 

Spunk and nerve carried Mary Browne 
to a national golf final despite her some- 
what meager stroke equipment. The com- 
bative temperament acquired in many a 
hard-fought tennis struggle stood Mary in 
good stead on the links. She had the cocky 
self-assurance which enabled her to out- 
game rivals whose technique was infinitely 
more polished. They had the shots but 
Mary Browne had the spirit which will not 
brook defeat. Her belligerent chin be- 
speaks the born fighter, yet Mary asserts 
herself without sacrificing an innate gra- 
ciousness of manner which gets across to 
spectators and opponents. Hers is a 
sugar-coated truculence, and for that rea- 
son the more disarming. 

Mary Browne brought the personal 
equation to bear in her golf matches. 
She didn’t concede anything to anybody 
—not even to Miss Collett. Sour shots 
she made in profusion, but they didn’t 
disconcert her. Tennis had taught her to 
disregard mistakes as soon as made, while 
concentrating on the stroke at issue. There 
is a personal angle to tennis which is miss- 
ing in golf. On the court you trade shots 
with a flesh-and-blood rival. Your strokes 
directly influence your opponent’s power of 
reply. Golf, conversely, is impersonal in 
nature. You are really playing against 
yourself. Your shots influence your rival 
only indirectly. A mashie dead to the 
pin may depress him so that he flubs his 
approach, but your good shot hasn’t 
made his stroke mechanically any harder. 
You can’t beat a man clean with a side-line 
placement on the links. Even should you 
hole your tee shot, you haven’t affected his 
theoretical chance of doing the same. 
Holes have been halved in one. 

Edith Cummings and Mary Browne 
inject more of the personal touch into 
a golf match than do their sisters of the 
links. Both bristle with confidence. 
Vivacious Miss Cummings might have 
more than one title to her eredit had she 
eared to devote herself whole-heartedly to 
golf. ‘“‘This is an era of specialization in 
sport,’? Miss Cummings told the writer 
after her Biltmore triumph, ‘‘but I simply 
won’t be a specialist. I like dancing, cards, 
riding, tennis and other amusements too 
well to restrict my attention to golf. To 
stay around the top in any particular sport 
you’ve got to make it your religion. Glenna 
Collett thinks, eats and sleeps golf. I 
simply won’t pay the price.” 

Golf will miss Mary Browne as much as 
Mary will miss competitive golf. 


Confronted by the possibility of a dis- 
senting movement in the West over the 
issue of Miss Browne’s ineligibility for 
amateur golf competition, relates a later 
Associated Press dispatch, the United 
States Golf Association indicated through 
its Secretary, H. H. Ramsay, that the 
door would be open to her reinstatement 
only after the usual three-year ‘good 
conduct” period; and we read on: 


Mr. Ramsay indicated that Miss 
Browne’s general attitude toward all 
professional sports in the next three years 
would be weighed. ‘‘If she accepts offers 
to become a tennis instructor, which are 
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At noon—each day 


JAPAN 
TEA 


‘The drink for 
relaxation 


Ten minutes to restore the nervous 
energy you've been paying out all 
morning. 


Ten minutes to wind you up like 
a clock for the afternoon’s work. 


Just ten minutes spent in relaxa- 
tion over a leisurely cup or two of 
Japan Green Tea after luncheon! 


Drink it slowly, lingeringly. Enjoy 
each separate mouthful. 


Can you afford the time? 


Try it once, this way, and see 
what it does for you. 


You'll make it a daily habit. 


Japan Tea is tea at its best—the 
natural leaf, uncolored and unfer- 
mented, with all the flavor-laden 
juices of the fresh leaves preserved 
by immediate sterilization. 


Specify Japan Green Tea 
when you buy. Put up 
for the home in packages 
under various brands. 
Several grades and prices. 
The best will cost you 
only a fraction of a cent 
a cup 


GREAT NORTHERN LAND 
IS ADVENTURE LAND 


the Romance Trails 


f Glacier 
National Park 


Open June 15 to Sept. 15 


Thrilling rides over trails once 
trod by intrepid Blackfeet war- 
riors—mountain climbing—fish- 
ing for famous cutthroat trout— 
restful loafing in flower-carpeted 
valleys—magic moonlight nights 
—enchanting tours in motor 
coaches and motor launches—all 
make your trip to Glacier Na- 
tional Park a new and romantic 
adventure. 


Come out this summer for the 
happiest vacation you have ever 
had. You can ride right up to the 
gates of the Park on the NEW 
ORIENTAL LIMITED—de 
luxe service, but no extra fare. 
Choice of go-as-you-please tours 
or Burlington Escorted Tours. 
Special low round trip fares in 
effect all summer to Glacier Na- 
tional Park beginning June Ist. 
Mail coupon for information. 


Ready during the 1927 season—the new 
Prince of Wales Hotel in Waterton Lakes 
National Park, virtually an extension of 
Glacier National Park across the interna- 
tional boundary into the Canadian Rockies. 


GREAT NORTHERN 


a dependable railway 


PTTIT LILI IIIT 
A, J. Dickinson, Room 712 L.D.-5-7 
Great Northern Railway, St. Paul, Minn, 

Send me free books about Glacier National Park and 
cost from this point of a_______. day stay in the Park 
for a party of. ._._.__ I am particularly interested in 

00 General Tour of Park 

0 Burlington Escorted Tours 

(D Alaskan Tours 

0) The Orient 
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said to have been made, this will, of course, 


‘be considered,”’ he continued. He denied 


a report that Miss Browne would be able to 
obtain reinstatement only if her amateur 
tennis standing were restored. ‘‘We are 
not affiliated with the United States Lawn 
Tennis Association and will act entirely 
independently of it,” he said. : 

The reinstatement rule of the association 
provides that applicants “‘must have acted 
So as to come within the definition of an 
amateur golfer for a period of three con- 
secutive years immediately preceding the 
date of application.” 


A Times dispatch from London tells of 
some surprize in English golfing circles 
over the disbarment of Miss Browne, and 
continues: 


The British amateur golf definition does 
not take into consideration a player’s 
status in other sports. At the last meeting 
of the Lawn Tennis Association it con- 
firmed the existing rule that a professional 
at any other sport can not compete as 
amateur in lawn-tennis, but that rule never 
has applied to golf. 

Bombardier Wells, professional boxer, 
has played in amateur golf championships 
and Jack Hobbs, professional cricketer, 
has competed in amateur Badminton 
championships. There are many other 
instances in England of professionals at 
one sport playing as amateurs in another. 


Writing in the sports department of the 
same paper, John Kieran remarks: 


Sometimes it hardly seems worth while 
to attempt to divide the amateur from the 
professional in sports. 

If the distinction were wiped away, it is 
probable that all sports would suffer 
severely, and the results in some eases 
would be fatal. But the men entrusted with 
the task of defining and defending the 
border-line between the amateur and the 
professional must be fearfully sick of their 
jobs. 

All this is apropos of the recent decision 
of the Executive Committee of the United 
States Golf Association which declared 
Miss Mary K. Browne ineligible to com- 
pete in any amateur tournament under the 
jurisdiction of that association. 

Secretary H. H. Ramsay of the U. S. 
G. A. barely had time to pullin his head after 
announcing the decision before the firing 
began. 

Hobart R. Young, President of the 
Western Golf Association, opened with 
what he probably thought was a direct 
hit by telling the world that Miss Browne 
could play as an amateur in the Western 
Golf Association tournaments. A Director 
of the Pacific Northwest Golf Association 
was quoted as taking the same stand for 
the tournaments in that area. Gene 
Tunney, representing the Gene Tunney 
Golf Association, voted the U. S. G. A. 
decision most unjust. 

The man in the street probably agrees 
with Gene Tunney and the Western golf 
officials. If the matter were put to a popu- 
lar vote, the U.S. G. A. decision would be 
swamped. And as a London scientist 
remarked during the trial of the Scopes case 
at Dayton, Tennessee, if the question as 
to the shape of the earth were put to a vote 
of all the inhabitants, the ‘‘flats’’ would 
win by a vast majority. 

But the world isn’t flat and the U. 8. 
G. A. isn’t rendering decisions on a basis of 
popular appeal. The ease was decided on 
its merits. 

The general complaint against the U.S. 
G. A. decision seems to be that Miss Mary 


Most Glorious f 
Vacation of All 


This summer’s outing 
via the “Road of Un- 


usual Service”— 


Colorado 


ellowstone 


California 


Three vacations in one 
—including Pikes Peak, 
Royal Gorgeby daylight, 
Salt Lake City, Amer- 
ican River Canyon, the 
Golden Strand ofthe Pa- 
cific, Carriso Gorge, the 
Apache Trail country. 


ONE LOW 
ROUND-TRIP 
FARE 


Stop-over Anywhere 
Another Rock Island 


Vacation Special is a 
series of delightfully 
restful Colorado tours 
—planned in advance 
to suit all tastes and 
pocketbooks—all ex- 
penses prepaid. 
Famous trains— 
Golden State Limited 


Rocky Mountain Limited 
and others—to serve you 


Mail the coupon for details 
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Rock Island Vacation Travel Service Bureau 
781-A La Salle St. Station, Chicago, Ill. 


Send me free literature on (Colorado, 0 Yellow- 
stone, (California (check book or books desired), 
also complete information regarding fares, stopovers, 
etc. lI am interested in your All-expense Colorado 
Tours—Personally Conducted, (JGo-as-you-please. 
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MAGNIFICENCE 


of towering mountains, majes- 
tic waterfalls, beautiful rivers 
and verdant veld. The land 
of modern cities and native 
Kraals. 


Where you can see— 
The Great Diamond and Gold Mines 
The Quaint Kaffir Kraals 
The Mighty Drakensberg Mountains 
The Wonderful Victoria Falls 
The Magic Cango Caves 


The Beautiful, Speedy, Preening 
Ostrich 


The Glorious Cape Peninsula 


The South African Government 
Railways are internationally famous 
for comfort, speed, safety, conve- 
nience; dining and sleeping car 
service. 


Write for free booklet, ‘‘Cape 
to Cairo,’’ or send 12 cents (to 
cover postage) for illustrated 
travel literature. 


South African Tourist Bureau 
Bowling Green Offices, #11 Broadway 
New York City 


Beautiful Camp’s Bay, Capetown 
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K. Browne is a fine player, a fine sports- 
woman, acredit to any game, and an out- 
standing heroine of many historic contests 
in amateur tennis and golf. 

This much is admitted on all sides. 
a jury found her guilty as charged. 

The defendant having been tried and 
found guilty, it might be well to try the 
jury. 

The members of the- Executive Com- 
mittee of the U. S. G. A. are, for the most 
part, successful business men who are de- 
voting a considerable portion of their time 
to the administration of golf affairs solely 
out of love for the game. 

With the citizens at large, they share the 
general admiration for Miss Browne as a 
player and a sportswoman. Something 
must have swayed them to vote against 
her. Perhaps it was the conviction that 
they were doing the right thing. 


Yet 


The case of Miss Browne recalls to mind 
certain reproaches recently hurled by her 
colleague in professional tennis, Mr. Vin- 
cent Richards, against the United States 
Lawn Tennis Association. Directing his 
attack largely against Mr. Julian Myrick, 
whom he dubbed the ‘“‘Czar” of the as- 
sociation, Mr. Richards complained that 
‘the amateur ruling has never been clearly 
and sharply defined,” and his article, in 
Liberty, continues: 


In so far as this rule prohibits an ama- 
teur from playing tennis for money, accept- 
ing a fee for coaching or teaching the game, 
no one objects to it. But when it is inter- 
preted to apply to the indirect income that 
a player may earn because of his position in 
the game, there is always trouble. 

It is no small problem to devote more 
than half of one’s time and all of one’s 
strength to a sport, and to support oneself 
and, possibly, afamily. The association, or 
rather the Czar, has always refused to face 
this problem, choosing to hide behind the 
cloak of snobbery. 

““How sordid!”’ they say. ‘‘Gentlemen 
don’t discuss such things. Why do they 
go in for a gentleman’s game if they 
haven’t any money?” 

They ignore the fact that the men who 
have had money and have gone in for 
tournament play seldom, if ever, reached 
the top. 

Men like Tilden, Johnston, Howard 
Kinsey, and me became champions in spite 
of the harassing problem of how to live on 
fame alone; but the association refused to 
recognize the fact that we self-supporting 
men had taken the game from the rich. 

This snobbish attitude on the part of the 
association has cropped up again and again 
in the years when I rose from junior 
champion to the second national ranking. 
I am glad to say that every time it raised 
its ugly head, I took aswat at it. Then the 
association, no longer able to deny that 
many of its best players were men who must 
make their own living, began to put on the 
screws. 

Any player found guilty of earning 
money in some other field, and of being 
paid more in that field because of his stand- 
ing in tennis, was breaking the amateur 
rule—was, in effect, a professional. All of 
us affected by this decision asked what we 
should do about it. We must eat to live; 
we must have bread. 

Like Marie Antoinette, they said to us: 
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application stops all pain. You wear tight 
shoes, walk, dance, in comfort, almost in- 
stantly and at once. Acts like a local 
anaesthetic; really amazing. 

Then soon the corn shrivels and loosens. 
You peel it off with your fingers, like dead 
skin. No more dangerous paring. 

Works alike on any corn or callus, no 
matter where it is, how old or how pain- 
ful. Ask your druggist for ‘‘Gets-It.”” You 
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World’s Fastest Way 


“Why not eat cake?” It is no exaggeration 
to say that they did expect us to be eake- 
eaters: to sponge on the hospitality of the 
countries we visited; to sneak by somehow, 
putting up as good a front as we could; 
to be genteel in our poverty and never 
admit it. We must pretend to be gentle- 
men of leisure, and to smile even if the 
wolf were gnawing at our vitals. 

Recently the association—that is, the 
Czar—denied me my rightful first place as 
an amateur player for the year 1926. A 
storm of protest broke out in all the 
newspapers of the country. It was gener- 
ally felt that this was unfair; another 
instance of the association’s steam-roller 
methods. Before the delegates who voted 
on the question ever reached Philadelphia 
or sent their proxies, they had already been 
told by their loeal associations how to vote. 
The machine worked perfectly; I hadn’t a 
chance. They voted a straight No. 

When interviewed in connection with 
this situation, I pointed out that the line 
between a professional and an amateur has 
never been clearly drawn; that the majority 
of the important players have been making 
an indirect living out of tennis for ten or 
fifteen years. One reporter called this at- 
titude of mine ‘‘mud-slinging.”’ 

If it was, I can only say that I smeared 
mud all over myself as well. I admitted 
frankly that I was ineluded in their number. 
What else could we do? Could we seriously 
be expected to make a decent living in the 
few months when we were not playing and 
not in training? Can any one name an 
occupation or a profession that may be 
pursued for only three months of the year, 
and by a man whose best energy and inter- 
est are already given to an absorbing ac- 
tivity? Ifany of us did succeed in finding 
such a business, were we to blame because 
we accepted salaries that would have been 
out of proportion to our abilities had we 
been unknown? 

When we wrote articles, syndicate stuff, 
or books, or made drawings, or went on the 
stage or into the sporting-goods or insur- 
ance business, was it fair to expect us to 
say to our employers: ‘‘No; I will take 
only what you would pay me if I were not a 
tennis champion. I can accept no more’’? 

We were not playing melodrama. We 
were trying to make a living. We could 
not make a living directly out of the one 
thing we could do best. Quite naturally 
we tried to make our tennis achievements 
count. 

I repeat that this is no eriticism of our 
champions. Until the Czar, his committees 
and the public take a reasonable attitude, 
the amateur is compelled to adopt a more 
or less hypocritical attitude. He is never 
quite sure what is considered legitimate; 
and he knows that he may be punished 
for a course of action, while another en- 
gaged in the same activity may go scot- 
free. 

Queens indorse cold cream. Actresses 
praise pipe tobacco. Society women pose 
in the latest clothes. They all get paid for 
their statements, but no one thinks it 
unethical. No one can see the joke when 
a tennis-player gets $250 a week for doing 
work that would not bring him more than 
twenty-five dollars if he were a nobody. 

One sports writer, commenting on the 
recent controversy over my ranking for 
1926, said: 

“The great curse in golf and tennis to- 
day is the man who uses his sport as a 
means to earn a high salary, whereas if he 
were plain Bill Jones he would not earn 
one-tenth that sum.” 

Will this gentleman who has called me 
and my former amateur associates a curse 
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PENN’STHRIFTY SONS 
bargained with the Dela- 
ware Indians for land ex- 
tending back as far as a 
man might walk in a day 
and half, the Red Skins 
figuring this would amount 
to @ stretch of about thirty 
miles. However, the white 
men had carefully surveyed 
the ground, figured short 
cuts and were not above ex- 
tending the walk into a run, 
Result — sixty-erght and 
three-quarter miles. Today 
property rights are mattors of 
exact measurement 
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California 
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Scenic Way West 


SPORTS AND ATHLETICS 


Continued 


please tell us what we should do? I can 
not feed my baby on fame and stuff its 
nurse with clippings of my victories on the 
courts; my wifecan not clothe herself in 
the sporting page, nor will my landlord 
accept a columnist’s quips about me in 
place of rent. 

This same man who has called most of 
our amateurs such a harsh name goes on 
to score ‘‘the men who rate as amateurs 
and earn their living because they sell their 
athletic reputation in business.” Why 
not? The business man cashes in on his 
ability to play golf and bridge, his hospital- 
ity, whatever charm of personality he 
may have, his church standing, his mem- 
bership in the right clubs, the reputation of 
his college and fraternity. 

The amateur tennis-player can not make 
a living directly out of his skill with the 
racket. But when he takes the only course 
open to him and tries to profit indirectly 
by his position, he becomes a ‘‘curse.”’ 

In 1925 the player-writer question came 
up. Tilden, I, and several others were 
writing for the papers, and we were told 
that we could not keep our amateur stand- 
ing if we continued. We promptly resigned 
from the Davis Cup team and said we 
would turn professional. That brought the 
committee round. It does not care much 


what happens to the players, but the Davis | 
The ruling was | 


Cup is the apple of its eye. 
amended. 


All of which brings this commentary | 
from Mr. W. O. McGeehan, sports editor 


of the New York Herald Tribune: 


Vincent Richards became a professional 
tennis-player because of dissatisfaction 
with the policies of the United States 
Lawn Tennis Association, as dictated by 
Julian Myrick, in regard to amateur 
standing, according to an article by the 
young man himself in Liberty. This is not 
particularly convincing. The general no- 
tion is that young Mr. Richards turned 
professional because Mr. C. C. Pyle made 
it worth his while to become a professional, 
just as Mr. C. C. Pyle made it very much 
worth while for Mr. Red Grange to become 
a professional football player. 

Of course, Mr. Richards does not feel at 
all friendly toward the United States Lawn 
Tennis Association, and he has a fairly just 
erievance against that organization. You 
will recall that last year the United States 
Lawn Tennis Association declined to give 
Richards his ranking on his performance 
as an amateur, made while he was an ama- 
teur, and before he turned professional. 
This was petty and unsportsmanlike. 

Altho Mr. Red Grange had turned 
professional before the mythical All- 
America team had been made up, there was 
no question as to his being named on the 
All-America, tho Mr. Grange was taking 
the wage of Mr. C. C. Pyle—and a very 
substantial wage it was—when he was 
nominated in the mythical backfield. If 
he had not been named, the All-America 
team of that year would have been quite 
as ridiculous as the United States Lawn 
Tennis Association’s rankings without the 
name of Vicent Richards, the last American 
survivor in the men’s singles. . 

In this instanee Mr. Richards was treated 
unfairly by the United States Lawn Tennis 
Association, which might have said when 
it committed that sin of omission, ‘‘ This is 
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going to hurt us more than it will hurt 
you,” after the fashion of a hypocritical 
parent chastising a child. It certainly 
turned out that way. As they say, Mr. 
Richards ‘“‘had a squawk coming,” but as 
to the wisdom of giving vent to the squawk, 
there is some question. 

“Snobbish rules made him turn pro, 
says Richards,” quotes Liberty. ‘This might 
lead to the suspicion of a certain snobbish- 
ness on the part of Richards himself. 
Having turned professional, he feels that it 
is necessary for him to explain himself, 
thereby admitting tacitly that he feels the 
necessity for explanation and acknowledg- 
ing that he feels as tho he had placed him- 
self in an inferior position. Certainly, this 
is a form of snobbishness against which 
Mr. Richards rails. 

Christy Mathewson, when he left the 
campus of Bucknell College to become a 
professional baseball player, did not feel 
that it was necessary for him to explain 
why he became a professional athlete, 
because he was sure of himself. He felt 
that he was doing an obvious and natural 
thing, and that he was entering upon an 
honorable career for which he was well 
fitted. 

Miss Mary K. Browne, who joined the 
forces of Mr. C. C. Pyle at the same time 
that Mr. Richards became a member of the 
troupe, does not seem to have any griey- 
ance against the United States Lawn Ten- 
nis Association. In fact, I rather think 
that she has a friendly feeling for the 
association because of its part in furnish- 
ing her with a background that made her 
an asset to the professional tennis pro- 
moter. Her attitude in turning professional 
was not one of revolt against the associa- 
tion for injuries, real or fancied. 


FOOTBALL BRUTALITIES “OLD STUFF” 


ID the Princetons sock the Harvards 
on the nose, knee them in the ribs, 
twist their ankles and pull their hair in the 
big November football games? And did 
the Harvards do their boyish best to com- 
mit similar violence on the Prineetonians? 
Beyond a reasonable doubt they did, if 
we may believe a Yale man, George 
Murphy, son of a famous Yale physical 
trainer, and himself no stranger to the grid- 
iron. Mr. Murphy recently wrote in this 
vein to Edward Hope, the Princeton grad- 
uate who edits the column called “‘The 
Lantern” in the New York Herald Tribune, 
and he printed it as a semihumorous echo 
of the Harvard-Prineeton football feud. 
Hear Mr. Murphy further: 


Would any sincere player . . . pass up 
a good chance to bash a dangerous oppo- 
nent? Not if | know the pursuit of the skin 
of the pig. And I do. 

You have no idea of how far the influence 
of your Mr. Roper has spread over the 
collegiate United States. Yes, and beyond 
that. Dirty playing isn’t confined to 
Princeton or to Princeton coached colleges 
or to colleges at all. Nowadays—and you 
are a fossil if you don’t know it already— 
unnecessary roughness is the rule every- 
where. 

Not so many years ago I was a freshman 
in the school Harvard accepts as its only 
rival. Being fired with ambition I went 
with 300 or so others of my kind to have a 
go at the freshman football team, and 
presently, having two rabbits’ feet and a 
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horseshoe concealed in my room, I was 
given a position on the freshman scrub. 

Well, sir, in one afternoon I was awarded 
one of the prettiest black eyes you ever 
saw and a whack on the jaw smart enough 
to put me on a soup diet for several days. 
I don’t mind telling you my faith in clean 
sport at Yale was shaken. 

A week later, having added another 
rabbit’s foot and three more horseshoes 
to my collection, I was switched over to 
the first team. All went beautifully for a 
couple of days. And then, what do you 
think? One of my recent team-mates of 
the serub—my roommate, to be exact— 
was the direct cause of my breaking my 
shoulder and riding off for a nice long rest 
in the infirmary. . If things like that 
were going on in freshman practise games, 
you can imagine what they were doing in 
the varsity contests for the championship 
of the newspapers. 


At this point Lawrence F. Abbott enters 
the fray with an article in The Outlook 
quoting Mr. Murphy’s letter only to call it 
‘old stuff’’—as old as the ancient Greeks 
and their Olympic games. In the spirit 
of jest he goes on to accuse Murphy of 
literary plagiarism, and to show that 
Lucian in one of his dialogs gave the same 
picture of Greek university culture as that 
so effectively drawn by Murphy of Yale as 
a portrayal of American university culture. 
It was in the form of an imaginary 
conversation between Solon, the famous 
lawgiver, and a barbarian from Scythia, 
Anacharsis by name, who had come down 
out of what we now eall the Ukraine to 
learn the sources of Greek intellectual 
supremacy. From Prof. Austin Morris 
Harmon’s English translation of Lucian, 
Mr. Abbott quotes this fragment: 


Anacharsis—And why are your young 
men doing all this, Solon? Some of them, 
locked in each other’s arms, are tripping 
one another up, while others are choking 
and twisting each other and groveling 
together in mud, wallowing like swine. 
Yet, in the beginning, as soon as they had 
taken their clothes off, they put oil on 
themselves and took turns at rubbing each 
other down very peacefully—I saw it. 
Since then I do not know what has got into 
them that they push one another about 
with lowered heads and butt their foreheads 
together like rams. . . . Others, standing 
upright, themselves covered with dust, are 
attacking each other with blows and kicks. 
This one here looks as if he were going to 
spew out his teeth, unlueky man, his mouth 
is so full of blood and sand; he has had a 
blow on the jaw, as you see. But even the 
official there does not separate them and 
break up the fight—I assume from his 
purple cloak that he is one of the officials; 
on the contrary, he urges them on and 
praises the one who struck the blow. 
Gthers in other places are all exerting 
themselves; they jump up and down as if 
they were running, but stay in the same 
place; and they spring high up and kick the 
air. I want to know, therefore, what 
good it can be to do all this, because to me 
at least the thing looks more like insanity 
than anything else, and nobody ean easily 


Sometimes the mask comes off suddenly 
and completely. During the qualifying 
‘ounds of the British Open Championship 
aj Sunningdale, last summer, the cables 
anked round the golfing world the news 
custMelhorn had snapt an errant brassey 


prob., . ; 
- ain over his knee. 
train. knee. Mr. Darwin 


Greel:!€8: 


aS ¥emember a little conversation on the 
stbject. Said A: ‘The man who does 
that sort of thing is not the man to back.” 
“On the contrary,” said B, ‘‘the man who 
is not afraid to lose his temper for a moment 
is the man to back, because it shows that he 
can trust himself. He knows that the mo- 
mentary explosion will not put him off.’ 
B was the wiser and more far-seeing of the 
two, altho perhaps he was lucky in being 
yroved so very exactly to be right. As it 
happened Melhorn had been doing very ill 
till the moment of the broken club; he was 
‘) considerable danger of not qualifying. 
om that moment he began to play mag- 
Pleently and qualified with the greatest 
ase. 


Francis Ouimet was exceptionally gifted 
point of temperament for big events, 
“fording to this writer, who says: 


calhave watched him on some of his great 
lye I saw him make his début against 
figuTravers at Garden City in 1913 and, 
bovtnight afterward, I saw him ‘‘stand 
baptoe on the highest point of being’”’ 
isen he beat Vardon and Ray at Brook- 
che. I saw him in 1922 pull a wonderful 
match out of the fire against Mr. Wethered 
in the Walker Cup by holing the last three 
holes at St. Andrews in 3, 4, 38. And yet I 
can. not find anything to say about him save 
that. he always seemed perfectly natural, 
not fighting himself or controlling himself, 
but simply wrapt up in the match in hand. 
I remember one incident very vividly— 
I can see exactly the place where it hap- 
pened even now. It was in the playing off 
of the tie with Ray and Vardon, and we were 
coming up to the fifteenth hole at Brook- 
line. A young professional, who was walk- 
ing near Mr. Ouimet in the crowd, came up 
to him and began to talk to him, telling him 
of some wholly uninteresting discovery that 
he had made about his own play. I must 
uppose that he meant well, but he certainly 
‘id ill. To talk to a player at such a 
aoment was criminal; lightning should 
lave come down from above and stricken 
im to the earth. - Yet Mr. Ouimet an- 
vyered him with a very friendly politeness; 
€ even appeared to be almost interested in 
t inanities, and it seemed no effort to him 
}do so. J thought then, and I think now, 
fat that was a supreme triumph of calm- 
as. Yet it was natural, springing from 
eturally fine nerves and sweet temper. 
aw truly enviable a combination! 


4 
tor sheer inserutability of demeanor on 
sig occasion, Mr. Darwin puts Walter 

Travis first among all those he has watched: 


I believe that he was by nature rather 

a highly strung player with a great power of 
concealing his emotions; at least those who 
should have known said so. Whether or 
not the ‘‘nerves’”’ were there, they were 
assuredly concealed. No doubt what I may 
respectfully call his ‘‘make-up’’ helped in 
producing the inserutable effect. The black 
cigar was a great asset; not only did it ‘look 
tranquillity’’; it gave, at any rate in the 
yes of those who watched him triumph at 
andwich, a positively Mephistophelian air. 
nd then at a later stage, if I remember 
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HEART! 


A tragedy re-enacted daily in millions of bathrooms 


OOR old brush! Haven’t you pun- 

ished him enough? Weak—aged— 
decrepit—still you expect him to care 
for your teeth! 

True, he doesn’t /ook worn out. At 
a casual glance, he may even appear 
as good as ever. All the bristles are 
still there. 

Yet, counterpart of millions of 
others in American bathrooms, he is 
probably but an empty shell—a poor 
wraith of his former usefulness. 

We who go on using such brushes 
are neglecting our teeth just as surely 
as though we left them unbrushed. 

That is the pernicious thing about 
using tooth brushes too long. 

Let’s give our old brush a well-de- 
served vacation! Let’s pension it 
off today! Let’s start over 
again with a new Dr. West’s 
Tooth Brush. 


Thorough brushing—away from the 
gums—four minutes a day—two in 
the morning, two at night. 

And here’s a secret! To get the full 
value from Dr. West’s special polish- 
ing quality, never try to “wear out” 
your brush. Dr. West’s is so long- 
lived that it is often serviceable for 
months after its polishing ability is 
gone. Change often enough to have 
firm, ew bristles always. 

Many dentists change brushes once 
amonth. Make sure yours is effective 
by getting a new one today! 

There’s a Dr. West’s Tooth Brush 
for every member of the family. The 
Adult’s size is 50c; Youth’s, 35c; 
Child’s, 25c; Special Gum Massage 
Brush, 75c. 


Dr. West’s Tooth Brush—a Biography 


A good tooth brush is more than a handle a= and some 
bristles ({)(]{)__Dr. West's is scientifically designed to combine 
all the features that make a tooth brush good. 

The brushing surface of Dr. West’s is double-convex, being curved 
from end to end—Liiiiiia and from side to side {i Thus it fits 
the frequently neglected inside contour of the teeth. Q 

Accurate spacing between its nine serrated rows of g V4 
bristles enables Dr. West’s to penetrate the interdental Sw. 


crevices(~~1—/) And its tuftless, sloping end reaches |_Z 


A) easily into the farthest cheek-corner with bristles firmly 
|| erect for proper cleansing. ¢ + +: Insist on Dr. West's— 
© |lthe brush with the specially selected and shaped 


o" _\\bristles that clean a// the teeth and polish as they clean. 


A Dr. West’s—the brush 
that cleans inside, outside, 
and between the teeth. The 
brush with special bristles— 
firm, lively, vigorous bris- 
tles—that polish as they clean. 

Faithful daily care with 
your Dr. West’s will bring 
your teeth to a brilliant 
whiteness you may never 
have thought possible. 


Every Dr. West's Tooth Brush {s Sterilized 
and Sealed for your protection t is safe 
from Thumb Brushere. Samples of each 
type are displayed for examination in the 
handy cabinet on your dealer's counter 


@ 1927, W. B. M. Co. 
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The tougher the job, 

the greater the need fora 
saw made of special steel— 
4 i a Simonds World-Famous 
ca ' Crescent-Ground Cross- 
: Cut Saw. Ask your Hard- 

ware Dealer. 
SIMONDS SAW AND STEEL CO. 
“The Saw.Makers” 


Established 1832 
Fitchburg, Massachusetts 


Pronounced SI-MONDS 


LAWS FILES KNIVES) STEEL 


Branches and Service Stations in Principal Cities 


Non Skid Miclse 


Extra Value in Heavy Truck Tires 


The tire for maximum traction, cushion, mileage—to put heavy 

trucking on the soundest, most profitable basis. Draymen, con- 

tractors, farmers, manufacturers, jobbers—truck operators in 

every field are saving with Non-Skid Hi-Type Tires. Your Fire- 

stone Service Dealer will gladly show you records‘covering your 

kind of work, established in your locality. Call him today. 
MOST MILES PER DOLLAR 


Firestone 


AMERICANS SHOULD PRODUCE THEIR OWN RUBBER. UfruisSSuctad) 


SPORTS AND ATHLETICS 


Continued 


rightly, came spectacles which heightened 
the impression of concealment. Everything 
too was so methodical and so quiet. He 
seemed to pad across the greens with feet 
more silent than those of any man made 
of flesh and blood. He was our old imagi- 
nary enemy “‘Bogey”’ incarnate, save that 
he played better than Bogey, for the 
Colonel plays only inhumanly steady golf 
and Mr. Travis could be inhumanly bril- 
liant as well. 


Walter Hagen, we are told, is one of the 
very few golf champions who play difficult 
matches as if they really enjoyed them. 
The British critic says of Hagen: 


The joy of battle must be born in a 
golfer. It is a stern joy, of course; it can 
not be a light-hearted one, but still it is 
a joy. When Hagen won our Open Cham- 
pionship in 1924 and had to play the last 
six holes at Hoylake in perfect figures, 
without even one slip, in order to do it; he 
looked, during those last crucial holes, 
fiercely radiant—an imperfect description 
but the best that I can muster. ‘‘This is 
the happy warrior, this is he’’—those fine 
and familiar lines came into one’s head in 
watching him. 

I think I have just once seen Hagen look 
a little unhappy, and even so I may only 
have been reading into his face something of 
the emotion that I should have suffered 
myself in his case. It was in his big mateh 
last summer against Mitchell. Having 
been four down he had fought the mateh 
round so splendidly as to become two up 
with five to play. The day had looked as 
good as won, and then suddenly, and most 
unexpectedly, he had made mistakes, the 
lead had melted like snow and it was all 
square with three to play—all that hard 
work squandered and life to begin all over 
again. It must have been a horrid moment 
for him, and I thought I could read a suspi- 
cion of it in his demeanor. Hither I read 
wrongly or he trampled that momentary 
weakness under foot, for he played those 
next two holes in four apiece, won them 
both and won the match. 

Bobby Jones’s face used in his early days 
to be a comparatively open book. To-day 
when he has become master of himself 
as well as of golf, he has not the Travisian 
inserutability; expression does flit now and 
then across his features, but one must be 
very much on the lookout to eateh it. I 
was watching him in the company of an 
American golfer when he was winning at 
St. Anne’s, and on a certain green he missed 
aholeable putt. “Now he’s mad,”’ said my 
friend, and I suppose he saw some secret 
and subtle movement, but I could not see 
it; I saw nothing but Mr. Jones trying his 
putt over again. When he did his astonish- 
ing 66 at Sunningdale, I saw only one change 
of countenance, a faint smile when he 
played his one imperfect stroke of the 
round, and pushed an iron shot into a 
bunker at the thirteenth hole. That was, in 
my belief, an absolutely genuine smile. The 
pressure of such flawless golf must have 
been so high that I fancy it was a relief to 
make the first mistake. In fact, it was the 
only mistake, and it cost nothing, for Mr. 
Jones chipped his ball stone dead out of 
that bunker. 


Among British golfers, according to the 
Vanity Fair contributor, Miss Joyee 


Wethered is past mistress of masking her 
emotions. When she puts on her golfing 


face, the heavens might fall without bring- 


ing upon its features the slightest trace of 
perturbation or curiosity. ‘‘She presum- 
ably likes to win,’’ remarks Mr. Darwin; 
““she may even have a gentle preference for 
not being beaten, but I defy anybody to 
find it out.”” He continues: 


Of our older warriors both Vardon and 
Braid possess, in different styles, an extraor- 
dinary impassivity. Both remained un- 
moved whatever happened, but the im- 
pression in Braid’s case was heightened by 
the lazy majesty of his big, slow stride. To 
imagine him running would be to cast an 
unwarranted aspersion on an unimpeach- 
ably respectable man. I shall remember to 
my dying day one tremendous brassy shot 
he hit over the wall going to the twelfth 
hole at Prestwick. He walked the whole 
two hundred yards or so up to the wall, 
“surveyed mankind from China to Peru,”’’ 
and walked back again. Then he fairly 
hurled himself at the ball and hit it clean 
over the wall and on to the green. And 
then, while the intensely patriotic Scottish 
crowd was leaping into the air with excite- 
ment, off he started again with the same 
unhurrying gait. The contrast between the 
divine fury of the shot and the utter 
placidity of the walk was an unforgetable 
one. 

Taylor and Herd, on the other hand, are 
decidedly more emotional and show some 
of their emotions. There never was a great 
golfer more palpably wrought up than Tay- 
lor, and there never was a better man at 
a pinch. I should liken him to a volcano. 
The fires are always there, sometimes only 
grumbling distantly in the heart of the 
mountain, sometimes in a dangerous state 
of eruption. And yet I believe no man 
comes more near to enjoying a champion- 
ship—perhaps ‘“‘enjoy’’ is not the right 
word because, in a sense, the whole thing 
must be an agony to him, but it is an agony 
that he would rather die than be without. 
I said that Hagen has the joy of battle. 
Well, then, Taylor has the lust of battle. 
He fights himself, he fights the other fellow, 
and he is at his best when he is fighting 
the weather as well, with his cap pulled well 


down over his eyes and a biting wind and ~ 


a shower of sleet in his face. At such times 
there is no such inspiring spectacle in all 
the kingdom of golf. 

Sandy Herd is rather different. He is 
not so perpetually at boiling point, but at 
the same time he boils over more easily. 
He does not boil over in wrath, but now and 
again he does so in pleasure. As I go 
through my gallery of golfers I find it hard 
to think of any except Herd, as to whom 
it is easy to see when they are pleased. 
He, on the other hand, does exhibit a 
most winning satisfaction over a good 
shot or over a score that is good as far as it 
has gone. It is a beguiling quality, but 
hardly, I think, a profitable one. 

Of our players who are now in their 
prime, Abe Mitchell always seems to me to 
look more or less equably unhappy through- 
out. I don’t think he is positively un- 
happy, but I do think that he would rather 
be playing a peaceful game with a friend 
away from the shouting and the tumult. 
Big golf is to him hard and occasionally 
distasteful work, as is the going to his office 
to a man who would rather stay at home in 
his garden. That is at least the impression 
he gives me, and it may be the reason why 
so truly magnificent a hitter of the ball has 
not won the Open Championship. 


that tire 


aches that tire a woman out are often 
traceable to feet weakened by unnatural 
shoes. Rigid arch support will not cor- 
rect this condition. Permanent relief can 
be had through flexible arch support 
that allows the foot muscles to exercise 
and regain their strength. 


Cantilever Oxfords give tired,weak feet 
the support, comfort and freedom they 
need. When you lace one of these nat- 


OOTACHEStheckaches and head. 
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urally shaped oxfords, the flexible arch 


of the shoe is drawn up snugly to the 
undercurve of the foot. Your foot is 
supported gently and completely, with- 
out any arch weakening restraint. 


Cantilevers bring your feet back to life. Be 
fitted at your local Cantilever store. 
Look in the telephone book under 
“Cantilever” and if it isn’t listed there, 
the coupon below will bring you the 
address. 


Cantilever Corporation 

414 Willoughby Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Please send me the address of 

my local Cantilever store. 


FOOT SUFFERERS—USE THIS COUPON 
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Millions Know What They Want! 


Not just “underwear”— but the utmost 
in underweat-satisfaction! That’s why the 
“BV.D.” red woven label is looked for 
by more men than any other underwear 
trade-mark the world has ever known. 
Let the verdict of millions of satisfied 
wearers assure YOUR comfort! 
“B.V.D.” Union Suits, Men’s $1.50, Youths’ 85c 


“B.V.D.” Shirts and Drawers, 85c the garment 


Extra large sizes obtainable 
at an additional charge 


The B.V.D. Company, Inc., N. Y. 
Sole Makers “‘B.V. D.”” Underwear 
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Miss, Spokane 
Invites Yous. 


‘Spokane 
"he City Atturing” 
in the Land of Lakes and 


Rugged Mountain Scenery 
No. 1 

An attractive, modern city, free from 
slums. Center of the glorious inter- 
mountain playground and a natural gate- 
way to the Yellowstone, Glacier, Cana- 
dian Rockies and Mount Rainier. 

Intriguing mountain roads lead to the 
restful shores of 76 lakes within the 50 
mile radius of the city. Within the 150 
mile circle are 400 lakes and 12,000 miles 
of improved highways. 

The dashing cascades of Spokane Falls 
in the heart of the city; the world-famed 
Davenport Hotel; municipally owned 
Mount Spokane; Grand Coulee; Lewiston 
Spiral Highway; Cataldo Mission and the 
fertile Spokane Valley are but a few of the 
many points of scenic, historic and geo- 
logic interest to attract you. 

Truly the ideal vacation land. Plan 
to visit Spokane and the Inland Empire 
this summer. 

No. 2 
The Pacific Coast Empire Tour 

When you come west see all the gorgeous scenic 
wonders of Washington, Oregon and California. 

Come or return via Spokane and include in 
your itinerary the wonder cities of Seattle, Tacoma, 
Portland, Oakland, San Francisco,San Diego and 
Los Angeles. Liberal stopovers on all railroads. 


4 
7" Columb/® 


Rainier 
Si 
) 


NX: Yellowstone 
y % 


$400,000,000 
New Wealth Annually 


El ee 


Chamber of Commerce, 
Spokane, Wash. 


Please send me ‘‘Scenic Lure of Spokane.” 
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SCIENCE AND INVENTION 


Continued 


THROBBING STARS HELP TO MEA- 
SURE THE UNIVERSE 


UR ability to plumb the depths of the 

Universe, billions on billions of miles 
away from the earth, depends on the 
existence among the stars of orbs which 
pulsate like a slowly beating heart. Dr. 
TH. E. Free, in his Week’s Science (New 
York), says that this was brought out by 
speakers at a recent meeting of the Ameri- 
can Astronomical Society. He writes: 


These stars are called Cepheids, after 
the first of them to be studied, which is in 
the constellation Cepheus. Recent obser- 
vations of these stars show that they 
fluctuate in light from week to week; 
sometimes brighter, sometimes dimmer. 
The larger the star the more rapidly it 
varies. Thus the time from one bright 
period to the next one gives a rough 
measure of the true size of the star. From 
this, by comparison with the brightness 
that the star seems to have, we can com- 
pute its distance from the earth, just as 
you can compute the distance of a lantern 
or a street lamp if you know just how 
bright it is in reality. The change in 
brightness of the Cepheid stars is believed 
by some astronomers to be due to fluctua- 
tions in size, the star expanding and con- 
tracting periodically as a beating heart 
would do. 


SCHOOLS THAT NEGLECT HEALTH 
O ascertain what is being done 
in the schools to cut down the losses 

due to ill health—estimated at 350,000,000 
days annually—the Civic Development 
Department of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States has published the 
results of two surveys, in which it has 
cooperated with local chambers of com- 
merece, of health and physical education in 
elementary public schools. Says The 
Western Druggist (Chicago) : 


A comparison of reports from 192 cities 
in 1922 and 200 cities in 1925 shows a gen- 
eral improvement. In other respects there 
has been no improvement, and in a few 
cases actual retrogression. 


The facts which demand consideration, 
according to the Civie Development De- 
partment, are: 


1. That little over 50 per cent. of 
cities from which these data were received 
provide for medical examination before 
admission. While this represents an in- 
crease of 10 per cent. over the report of 
1922, it is, nevertheless, a poor showing for 
so important an item in health building 
and health conservation. 

2. That only 63 per cent. of the cities 
have school physicians—a decrease of 
19 per cent. when compared with the report 
of 1922. 

3. That only 87 per cent. report that 
their school buildings are properly venti- 
lated—92 per cent. so reported in 1922. 

“The schools,” the Department adds, 
“but reflect the interest and energy of 
the community. They can not carry the 
burden alone. They must have the inter- 
est, encouragement and cooperation of all 
the agencies for civie betterment.” 


= 


Rediscovered? 


Over four centuries ago Alvarez de Pine- 
da discovered a beautiful bay and named it 
Corpus Christi (meaning “Body of Christ.”) 


A modern city—40 to 60 feet above the 
water—now overlooks this bay. 


Today, thousands of Americans are redis- 
covering Corpus Christi—its unmatched 
industrial opportunities —its equable sum- 
mer and winter climate, where outdoor 
sports are year round pleasures—its opulent 
yet low priced acres stretching inland. 


Where people play there is always a chance for 
wise investment. Write Chamber of Commerce 


CorpusChristi,lexas 
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yen Bach 
“is for the plpe- organ 


SOON after the first Kilgen Organs 
were built Johann Sebastian Bach cap- 
tured the pipe organ’s tonal grandeur with 
his matchless compositions. Since 1640 
Kilgen craftsmen have seen and kept pace 
with the development of the pipe organ. 
(In countless churches, schools and audi- 
toriums their instruments now give tone- 
ful testimony to three centuries of organ 
building experience. (Our helpful organ 
architects are at your disposal. Geo. Kilgen & 


Son, Inc., 4028 N. Union Blyd., 
St. Louis, U.S. A. 


By Frank H. Vizetelly, Litt.D., LL.D. 


PREPOSITIONS 
HOW TO USE THEM 


Their remarkable importance and relation to other 
words in the formation of sentences. About 2,500 
examples of the use of Prepositions are given, making 
the book a practical personal guide to correctness, 
either in speaking or writing. Pocket size. Just 
from the press. Cloth 35c, post-paid. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, 354-360 Fourth Ave., New York 


If You Are to Be 
Married in June 


You should have the one reliable authority on 
all social formalities— 


Emily Post’s “Blue Book of Social Usage” 


ETIQUETTE 


In Society, in Business, in Politics, at Home 


Proprieties of courtship. Engagements. ‘ Cin- 
derella’’ weddings and elaborate affairs, Wed- 
ding dress. Trousseau. Bridesmaids’ outfits. 
Luncheon or dinner. Groom's _ obligations. 
Wedding trip, etc. Illustrations of Table Set- 
tings, ete., with frontispiece of ‘Bride’s Bou- 
quet.”’ 639 pages. Crown 8vo. 


Cloth, $4, net; full leather, 87.50, net; by mail, 
18c extra. All Bookstores, or 


Funk & Wagnalls Company, 354 Fourth Avenue, New York 


A NEW FRENCH MOSQUITO POISON 


ROUBAUD, of the Pasteur Institute 

in Paris, has recently announced that 
a formaldehyde compound manufactured 
in France offers advantages over anything 
previously used in the fight against 
mosquitoes. Says Science Service’s Daily 
Science News Bulletin (Washington): 


Mr. Roubaud is of such high scientific 
standing that U. S. Government entomolo- 
gists are going to make tests. The new 
compound may prove to be a weapon in 
the hands of Americans who are handling 
the question of mosquito control over very 
large salt-marsh areas. Even if this should 
prove impractical, it appears that the new 
substance will be available for easy treat- 
ment of small ponds, fountains, and the 
like. The preparation is said to be non- 
poisonous to warm-blooded animals and 
fish, and to have no injurious effect upon 
acquatie plants. it is in the form of an 
extremely light dust, readily driven by 
the wind. Settling upon the surface of 
the water, it brings about the almost im- 
mediate death of the larve of the malarial 
mosquitoes, which are top feeders, and 
with a subsequent slight agitation of the 
water sinks slowly in suspension where it is 
eaten by the larve of other mosquitoes. 
Roubaud recommends a mixture by weight 
of one part of the powder with fifty parts 
of very dry sand. This mixture has been 
tried successfully by him on fields in 
Alsace inundated by the Rhine. The cost 
of this method of treatment compares 
favorably with the arsenical dusts used in 
this country. It is said to amount to 
about eight cents an acre. 


THE BLOOD OF A CRIMINAL 


RIMINALITY may really be ‘‘in the 

blood”? in a much more literal sense 
than anybody has imagined. This is sug- 
gested by interesting researches recently 
published in Berlin by Dr. M. Gundel, 
and. described in Dr. EH. EH. Free’s Week’s 
Science (New York). He says: 


Physicians know that human beings 
may be divided into four separate blood 
types, distinguished by certain minor 
chemical differences in the blood. These 
types are important in selecting individuals 
for blood transfusion. If the new blood is 
of the same type as that of the patient, 
the transfusion is safe; if the blood types 
are different, it may be dangerous. Dr. 
Gundel has determined the blood types of 
884 persons confined as criminals in Ger- 
man. prisons, as well as the types of 402 
patients in the nerve-disease clinic at Kiel. 
Blood of Type III is found to appear more 
often in both of these groups than in the 
average of the German population. Among 
habitual criminals and persons convicted 
of erimes of violence, this third blood 
group was found to be still more largely 
in evidence. Dr. Gundel does not attempt 
to decide the meaning of these results; 
not even to state that the third blood group 
is proved to be related to the possession of 
criminal influences. Such a conclusion 
would be justified only after accumulating 
much additional data. 

It is not inconceivable, however, that 
some mental or bodily condition con- 
ducive to criminality is also reflected in 
some alteration of blood chemistry, evi- 
denced by the characters which mark 
Group III. 


Last call for 
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PRIZE CONTEST 


Still time for you to try for substantial prizes 
But don’t delay—Contest closes May 31st 


Do you know why 
doors, built-in china 
closets, bookcases 
and breakfast nooks 
made from Pondosa 
Pine stay so snug, 
straight and trim 
looking? 


The good old-fash- 
ioned veranda is 
still an exclusive 
American institu- 
tion. Do you know 
why Pondosa is used 
in porch work to 

Streat advantage? 


Do you know why it 
is more important 
that the right wood 
be used here than 
the happiest design 
or stoutest lock and 
hinges? 


Interior doors and 
woodwork are such 
a dominant part of 
any decorative 
scheme that a little 
thought here will 
prove worth while. 


THIS unusual contest was announced in March and April. 
The response has been tremendous. Now—comes the 


final call. If you’ve simply been putting off your questions. 


—take fifteen minutes right now and jot them down. If 
you haven’t seen the previous announcements, here are 
the facts. 

Lumber is one of the most important materials that goes 


into a home. On it depends long life and staunchness—_ 


beauty of trim and finish—the lasting trueness of doors 


and windows—the results of paint and varnish—a hun-' 


dred and one things that make for pride and satisfaction. 

One of the very choicest woods for building purposes that 
grows in America is Pondosa Pine. If you were going to let 
a contract for a new home tomorrow, would you specify 
Pondosa? If so, why? Where should it be used and why? 

We are offering $4000 in cash prizes for the best sets of 
questions regarding the use of Pondosa Pine to encourage 
you to know all about this remarkable wood. If you are 
building a home—if you are planning to build soon—or if 
you hope to build your own home some day, ‘such knowl- 
edge may save you many dollars as well as much disap- 
pointment after your home is built. 

Architects, contractors and lumber dealers should also 
know all about Pondosa Pine. What it means in building 
economy. Why it appeals to particular carpenters and 
the country’s leading manufacturers of doors, sash and 
interior and exterior trim. 

To include them, and be quite fair, we are dividing the 
contest into four classes. One—Home Owners. Two— 
Architects. Three—Contractors. Four—Lumber Dealers. 


24 PRIZES IN ALL—Four $500 Prizes 


We will pay $500 in cash in each class for the best set of 
questions about the use of Pondosa Pine in building. 


Twenty $100 Prizes 


We will also pay $100 in cash to each of the five home 
owners or prospective owners, $100 to each of the five 
architects, $100 to each of the five contractors and $100 
to each of the five lumber dealers whose sets of questions 
shall be judged to be the next best. 

You have only three weeks in which to write and send 
in your questions. Don’t delay another day. If you wish, 
talk to any architect, contractor, or carpenter. Remember 
that a genuine interest in the home you are building or 
the home you will build is all the equipment you need. 
The number of questions asked will not alone decide the 
winners, though you may send as many sets of questions 
as you wish. Send your questions to Contest Editor, 
Dept. 32, Western Pine Manufacturers Association of 
Portland, Oregon. 


CONTEST RULES 


. Contest opens March 1, 1927. Closes May 31, 1927. Questions 
must be post-marked not later than May 31, 1927, to be eligible 
for entrance. The winners will be those who in the opinion of 
the judges submit the best set of questions. Checks will be sent 
winners as soon as decisions can be made. Public announcement 
of their names will be made in September. 

. If you are a home owner or prospective home owner, please print 
or plainly write your name and address at top of each sheet. 

. If you are an architect, contractor or lumber dealer the questions 
should be written on your business stationery. 

. Any firm or any or all of the individuals in an architect’s, con- 
tractor’s or dealer’s office may compete. 

. If in the opinion of the judges two or more contestants are tied 
for any of the prizes, the full amount of that prize will be given 
to each, 

. The judges will be selected by the Western Pine Manufacturers 
Association. Their decisions shall be final. 

. Do not write for information about this contest. All the informa- 
tion is contained on this page. 
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INVESTMENTS + AND + FINANCE 


JAPAN’S “FINANCIAL EARTHQUAKE” 


HE PHRASE IS USED by a leading Japanese banker 

to describe the financial crisis in the Land of the Rising 

Sun. It may not be over yet, and already it has been 
characterized by thirty bank suspensions, the failure of one of 
Japan’s greatest business houses, the fall of the yen in the 
world’s money markets, 
bank runs and_ suicides. 
It culminated in a Cabinet 
crisis and change of Gov- 
ernment and the procla- 
mation of a three weeks’ 
moratorium by the new 
Government as an emer- 


gency measure pending 
thoroughgoing financial 
reconstruction. The last 


desperate measures come 
as more of a shock to the 
world, says a Tokyo corre- 
spondent of the Chicago 
Daily News, because the 
truth about Japan’s finan- 
cial position “‘has been 
carefully wrapt in roseate 
world-wide propaganda.”’ 
Yet for months, observes 
the Louisville 
Journal, various bank runs 
and minor failures have 
indicated the approach of 
such a erisis. Financial 
writers generally ascribe 
Japan’s troubles to a 
combination of long post- 
poned pangs of after-war 
reconstruction, the effects of the 1923 earthquake, the inter- 
ruption of normal trade relations with China, a badly or- 
ganized banking system, and certain disquieting social and 
political developments. 

Sinee a crisis was bound to come, our editors incline to weleome 
it as providing the opportunity for an immediate reorganization. 
“Tf the situation from now on ean be held in good control, what 
has happened may prove to be a blessing in the long run,”’ 
serves the Providence Journal, which feels that the house-cleaning 
now in order may be worth what it costs. The Baltimore Hvening 
Sun speaks for a goodly number of American newspapers in 
declaring ‘“‘there is every reason to believe that Japan will 
weather the storm.’’ As the Washington Post remarks: 


Courter- 


Photograph from Adachi 


JAPAN’S NEW LEADER 


Baron Tanaka, new Premier, hailed | 
as the ‘‘strong man” to lead Japan 
out of her financial difficulties. 


ob= 


The courage and industry of the Japanese nation are not 
daunted by misfortune. These qualities will keep the country 
safe and strong in spite of adversity. 


The financial uneasiness evidenced in Japan for several months 
was heightened on April 5 with the failure of Suzuki and Com- 
pany, exporters, importers, manufacturers and shipowners, with 
liabilities of about $250,000,000. Madame Yone Suzuki, the 
seventy-six-year-old widow, nominal head and chief owner of 
the company, and once said to be the richest woman in the world, 
is reported in an Associated Press dispatch ‘to have given up 
her magnificent residence at Suma Beach, Kobe, moving into a 
small, unpretentious house near by, where she is living frugally.” 
The explanation is given on the financial page of the New York 
Times that: 


At the beginning of this century, Suzuki and Company were a 
small firm in Kobe. The concern branched out to Formosa and 
business expanded rapidly, in the sugar industry and other lines. 
During the World War the firm became a world-wide organiza- 
tion with tremendous interests. In this development the firm 
became closely tied up with the Bank of Taiwan, the bank of 


issue of Formosa, which 


also does a large commer- 
cial business. 

In the post-war de- 
flation the Bank of Tai- 
wan earried Suzuki and 
Company along, even tho 
it mé@ant a tremendous 
drain, in the hope that 
better business would de- 
velop. The Bank of Tai- 
wan, in turn, was rescued 
repeatedly by the Bank 
of Japan and by accommo- 
dation it obtained from 
outside sources. The 
Bank of Japan was able to 
make advances to it at 
low interest, but it was 
necessary to pay high 
rates in obtaining outside 
call loans. While the 
terms given by the Bank 
of Japan were favorable, 
the amount it could ad- 
vance was limited. 

Both the Bank of Tai- 
wan and Suzuki and Com- 
pany then became in- 


debted to many small : 
banks throughout the Photograph from Adachi 
country. According to AN “EARTHQUAKE” VICTIM 


bankers here, this was the 
most troublesome factor 
in the situation. The 
actual amount of frozen 
eredit, 1f confined to one 
or two institutions, might not have been too large to handle, but 
it was spread over such a large area that general uneasiness set 
in some time ago when Suzuki and Company were compelled to 
ask for an extension of time in order to meet their obligations. 

The Bank of Taiwan appealed to the Bank of Japan for a 
guaranty fund, which was part of the program of the old Cabinet. 
Parliament had adjourned and it was necessary to ask the Privy 
Council for permission to provide the guaranty as an emergency 
measure. ‘This appeal was rejected, resulting in the collapse of 
the Bank of Taiwan, together with many of its affiliations. 


Yone Suzuki, Japan’s Hetty Green, 


| whose wealth may fade with the 
fall of the great Suzuki Company. 


The suspension of the Bank of Taiwan was followed by bank 
failures and bank runs all over the country. According to one 
dispatch thirty banks suspended operations between the middle 
of March and the end of April. Thousands of Japanese took 
money out of banks they distrusted to transfer it to banks in 
which they had more confidence or to the postal-savings system. 
Probably the greatest sensation was caused by the closing on 
April 21 of the Fifteenth Bank or Nobles’ Bank of Tokyo. This 
famous bank, according to a dispatch to the Chicago Daily News, 
had a capital of half a million dollars, eighty branches, and about 
$184,000,000 in deposits. Moreover, 


Its depositors included 322 members of the peerage. The 
directorate includes Prince Matsukata and numerous high 
people in financial circles. 

The failure involves forty of Japan’s leading industrial and 
utility firms, thus affecting shipbuilding, oils, electricity, gas and 
other staple products. 

The fifteenth is called the ‘‘Nobles’”’ bank because at the time 
of Japanese reconstruction three-quarters of a century ago, cash 
bonds of the ‘‘daimyo,” or Nobles, which were exchanged for 
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VARIOUS FIELDS OF BOND INVESTMENT 
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Opportunities for the Bond Investor 
in the Farm Loan Field 
Tax Exempt— Government Supervised— Attractive Yield 


GRICULTURE 1s our chief industry. All other 
business is more or less dependent on it. Productive 

farm land 1s the oldest form of investment security, 
Farm Loan Bonds are secured by government-approved 
first mortgages on farm lands conservatively appraised at 
not less than twice the loan, and by the issuing bank’s own 
capital and surplus and stockholders’ double lability. The 
safety of these bonds has been severely tested by the recent 
years of farm depression, which have served to identify the 

strongest issues. 

Today, the investor can get a higher average net yield from 
Farm Loan Bonds than from other equally tax-free issues. 
In degree of tax-exemption they compare with the First 


Liberty Loan 3 %s and certain U.S. Territorial Obligations. 

Farm Loan Bonds were created by Act of Congress 
in 1916, as a means of extending long-term credit to de- 
serving farmers. They are issued by both Federal and Joint 
Stock Land Banks,supervised by a Federal Farm Loan Board 
of five members, including the Secretary of the Treasury. 

Halsey, Stuart & Co. pioneered in the sponsorship of 
bond issues of the principal Joint Stock Land Banks, and 
can provide, from time to time, issues of diversified geograph- 
ical origin and management. Our pamphlet, “Facts Worth 
Knowing About Joint Stock Land Bank Bonds,” gives 
authoritative information which interested investors will 


find valuable. Write for pamphlet L.D-57. 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. 


INCORPORATED 


DETROIT CLEVELAND 


CHICAGO NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 
201% South La Salle St, 14 Wall St. 111 South rsth St, 6o1 Griswold St. 925 Euclid Ave. 
$T, LOUIS BOSTON MILWAUKEE MINNEAPOLIS 
85 Devonshire St. 425 East Water St. 608 Second Ave., S 


319 North 4th St. 
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A Message to Business-Men 


KX THEN you need money to carry on 


the legitimate development of your 
business, your local bank helps you. It 1s 
their business to lend you money. 


But with growth there usually comes a time 
when you need the advice and co-operation of 
an investment banker, one who has had ex- 
perience in underwriting and distributing 


securities. 


Our services are always at the disposal of 
executives of well-established and sound 


American Corporations. 


eAdadt ess your communications to our 
New York Office: 42 BRoaDWay 


HORNBLOWER & WEEKS 


EsTABLISHED 1888 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 
DETROIT PROVIDENCE PORTLAND, ME. 


Associated Gas and Electric System 


Founded in 1852 


Annual Gross and Net Income 


i ah 


Millions of Dollars 


RIAA 
RARE 


1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 


Steady Growth in Earnings 


The steady growth in Associated earnings from year to year is a result 
of the usefulness and value of the service rendered. Through service in a 
diversified and widespread area comprising 14 states, earnings are but 
slightly affeeted by business conditions in any one locality. 

Associated investors appreciate the stability of the earnings of the com- 
pany. There are now over 37,000 investors in Associated securities. 


61 Broadway 


CLEVELAND 
PITTSBURGH 


Associated Gas and Electric Company 
Incorporated in 1906 


Write for our Illustrated Year Book ‘‘L" 


Associated Gas and Electric Securities Company 


New York 
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INVESTMENTS AND FINANCE 


Continued 


feudal lands were placed in this bank. The 
imperial household is understood to hold 
over fifteen thousand shares. The closure 
of the institution had an immediate effect 
on the stock exchange, where, at the open- 
ing, stocks fell rapidly. 


But in the meantime the financial crisis 
had occasioned a political crisis. The 
Privy Council, which is a peculiar Japanese 
institution, combining certain high judicial 
and executive functions, refused to allow 
the Cabinet to issue an ordinance providing 
a guaranty fund to help the Bank of Tai- 
wan. Premier Wakatsuki’ promptly re- 
signed. Baron Tanaka, head of the opposi- 
tion Seiyukai party, was chosen Premier 
and at once organized a Cabinet. The new 
Premier, born in 1863, is said in the dis- 
patches to be the son of a servant in one of 
the old feudal families. But however this 
may be, all accounts agree that he is one of 
the strong men of modern Japan. He is 
spoken of as an exponent of conservatism 
at home and the ‘‘strong hand”’ abroad. 
He has twice been Minister of War in 
previous Cabinets, and is said to have been 
responsible for Japan’s Siberian expedition 
against Soviet Russia. At any rate, to 
quote a New York Sun correspondent in 
Tokyo, his appointment ‘‘immediately 
strengthened the stock exchanges at 
Tokyo and Osaka and injected the virus of 
confidence into the financial veins of the 
nation.’’ While his party does not control 
a majority in the Diet it is assumed in the 
Tokyo dispatches that his emergency 
measures will be ratified and that later on 
the Diet will be dissolved and a new election 
ordered. 

Premier Tanaka’s first emergency step 
was the declaration of a three weeks’ partial 
moratorium beginning April 25 which will 
prevent wholesale withdrawals from the 
banks while permanent measures are being 
put into effect. The Government an- 
nounced that it had decided ‘‘to adopt a 
thorough policy of financial stabilization.” 
The chief feature of the Government’s 
relief measures will be the furnishing of a 
guaranty fund to the Bank of Japan which 
will be used to help other banks. It is 
expected in New York financial circles, we 
read in the New York Times, ‘‘that the 
country’s banking system will be drastically 
revised, possibly with the Federal reserve 
system as model.” The same paper hears 
that the Japanese authorities are planning 
“to push a readjustment program such as 
other countries were forced to adopt follow- 
ing the war; this will include the liquida- 
tion of lines of business whieh have not 
proved profitable, and a general conserving 
of resources.” A» wireless dispatch to 
The Times reports that Premier Tanaka 
has issued a statement declaring ‘‘that the 
chief aim of his Government was to clear 
up the economie unrest, invigorate the 
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Where Wealth Grows 
at Iriple Speed 


national spirit, and, on the basis of the 
fundamental policy of the industrialization 
of Japan, to renovate the administrative 
methods, improve education, decentralize 
administration, develop agrarian districts, 
enforce social policies and maintain sanctity 


HORSE POWER 
PER WORK MAN 


PIEDMONT 
CAROLINAS 


of the imperial power.” 

The president of the great Yokohama 
Specie Bank is quoted by the Associated 
Press as follows: 


The financial earthquake was certainly 
quite severe, but that which remains has 
stood the test. The weak ones have gone 
down. Consequently, the ground is much 
firmer. 


Rank the leading countries of 
the world in the order of their 
industrial strength .. . and you 
have ranked them in the order 


of their horse-power-per-work- 
man. You can readily see how it 
works out from this table: 


4.25 


Average U.S_ 
3.6 


The moratorium will give the Govern- d 
ment time to prepare and adopt a thorough Total U.S. 3.6 estat: 
stabilization plan; therefore we believe England Bayi 
the trouble is practically over. Germany 1.5 

Furthermore, we think that the after France 97 
effect will certainly be good for Japan’s Ttal ; I 
foreign trade, and one inevitable result Chin 3 eae 
will be a drop in commodity prices. ge Ae 

Those speculating on any severe further 
fall of the yen [recently 461% cents; par As the horsepower “per- ace 
yare a cents] will regret it, because workman increases, 

asic conditions do not justify a lower rate. itv j 

This financial upheaval was most star- Dieds seBy rae: lin Italy 3 
tling, but we believe it will be good for the iedmont Carolinas the # cnn 

ina. 


entire economic structure. 


The history of the panic which now has 
Japan in its grip dates as far back as the 
Armistice, say observers in Washington, 
whose views are summarized by the New 
York Journal of Commerce: 


The combination of circumstances at 
that time—Russia’s dependence upon 
Japan for supplies, war-time prices and 
heavy profits from  shipping—brought 
about a ‘‘silk-shirt’’ era similar to that 
experienced in this country. At that time 
much of the profits so made were turned 
back into solid assets from which it has 
been impossible to realize in short time. 
The post-war liquidation which followed 
subjected Japanese business to the same 
stress as was borne in other countries in 
1921-22, and industry had hardly recoy- 
ered when the earthquake of September, 
1923, occurred. 

Following the earthquake, relief bills 
were adopted which were to have been 
liquidated in 1925, but it was found im- 
possible to care for them at that time, 
and they were extended a year and, in 
1926, were again extended. It became 
apparent some weeks ago that liquidation 
of the bills could not be handled this 
year, and several measures were con- 
sidered whereby government loans would 
be floated to take care of the most pressing 
bills and relieve the strain upon the banks. 

At the same time, conditions in the silk 
industry have not been favorable for an 
extended period. 

Observers here point out that much of 
the difficulty resulting from the failure of 
the Bank of Taiwan, which was followed 
by numerous other failures, is due to the 
fact that the Japanese banking system is 
based more upon European methods than 
those of the United States, with the banks 
heavy holders of the stocks of corporations 
and business concerns, and with a lack 
of liquid eapital which would make it pos- 
sible to meet sudden demands for large 


amounts of mongy. 


Even without the earthquake, Japan’s 
difficulties probably would have made their 
appearance in some form, thinks The 


Journal of Commerce: 


horsepower - per- work- 


man is 4.25, 


e/a that explain why per capita 
wealth is increasing there three 


times as fast as it is in many other states? 

While wealth marches at the quickstep 
in Piedmont Carolinas, this region is far 
from completely industrialized. (Latest 
census figures show four counties with 252 
industrial wage earners out of 74,000 
population—less than 4/10 of 1%!) 

Throughout this section, less than one 
fourth of the total labor available has 
been recruited to industry. Three times 
more men are ready for jobs in mills and 
manufacturing plants than have them. 

With so many men working on small 
farms, living expenses are low. Food, 
housing, fuel, clothing and many other 
items are lower. One careful estimate is 
that living costs the Piedmont Carolinas 
workman $7 per week less than it does 
the average workman in older, more 
highly industrialized sections of the 
country. And usually his standard of 
living is higher. 

There’s more elbow room. He spends 
many more weeks out of doors. There is 
a complete lack of un-American ideals. 

These all help to explain why the total 
wealth has increased 660% in the last 20 
years—33% a year. They explain, too, 
why alert, experienced business men have 
established themselves here and made 
relatively small investments grow into 
substantial fortunes. 

You ought to have all the facts about 
Piedmont Carolinas—‘Where Wealth 
Awaits You.” Youcan get just the informa- 
tion you want by writing to our Industrial 
Department, Room 302, Mercantile Build- 
ing, Charlotte, N. C., which gladly places 
its facilities at your service. 


To Owners of Large Businesses 


You can dominate the market for your 
goods by creating a “monopoly of ad- 
vantage’? over competition—in lower 
costs, lower overhead and increased pro- 
duction. 


See how it has been done by southern’ 
mills in the textile field, with abundant 
labor, smaller investment in land and 
buildings and a productive 1o-hour day. 
Investigate fully. 


To Men Starting Small Businesses 


Every outstanding business success is 
based on taking advantage of all the sup- 
plemental aids to growth supplied by a 
rapidly and soundly developing com- 
munity. No other part of the country 
offers such opportunities to industry and 
the individual. Write. 


Markets 


With 5,000 miles of broad, modern, . 
hard surfaced roads a network over 
the region, shipment by motor truck 
supplements the service of 6,000 miles 
of railroads in transporting goods to 
market. 

Some idea of the potentialities of 
nearby markets may be gained from 
the fact that annually Southern 
textile mills purchase $107,000,000 


worth of equipment and supplies. 


The South imports from other 
states some $45,000,000 worth of 


ceramic -products—chinaware, elec- 
trical porcelain, floor and wall tile, 
sanitary ware, and refractories. 

Practically all of the textiles used 
in the furniture industry are imported, 
together with much of the hardware 
and fittings used by that industry. 

And the Carolinas alone yearly 
bring in $335,000,000 worth of foods 
and feed products. 

The possibilities of supplying these 
and many equally rich markets in 
other lines afford splendid opportuni- 
ties to those who are able to profit by 
the many advantages of the Piedmont 
Carolinas 


DUKE POWER COMPANY 
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SOUTHERN POWER 


OWNERS OF 
COMPANY 


PUBDIG UTILITIES 


COMPANY, 


SOUTH ve, 
&@ ALLIED INTERESTS 


Hex forever 
the thrill of today/ 


tches all the life and 
Pathex: 


action of the moment 
so easily, simply, and inexpensively. Just 
a few seconds to load—then aim and 
press the button! 


Non-inflammable film, and free develop- 
ment of all you take, gives you the ut- 
most in safety and low cost operation. 


New complete Motor Driven outfit— 
lowest price of all. The projector shows 
your own pictures and a wonderful va- 
riety of films from the Pathex Library. 


PATHEX, Inc. 
35 West 45th Street, New York, N. Y. 


Demonstration. 
at your 
dealer’s or 
write direct 
to us for 
illustrated 
booklet. 


AUTOMATIC 


MOTION PICTURE 
CAMERA AND PROJECTOR 
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Chicag 
will soon celebrate a sesqui-centen- 
nial in the public utility investment 
field. On May tst this company 
issued over 42,000 checks in 
payment of the rsoth consecutive 
dividend of the Commonwealth 


N Edison Company and its predecessors, 
May we send you the new year book? 


The Central Station Serving Chicago 


} 
| Commonwealth Edison Company 
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INVESTMENTS AND FINANCE 


Continued 


Japan has always had a tendency fi- 
nancially toward great paternalism and 
government and banking support of busi- 
ness. It has apparently been the prevail- 
ing sentiment in Japanese finance that 
failures of every kind were to be avoided 
as long as feasible, and financial house- 
cleaning to take place behind closed doors. 
Whenever this is possible, of course, it is 
desirable, but the Western countries have 
never yet found a remedy for compulsory 
liquidations. We pretended that we had 
done so during 1920-21, but the fatherly 
aid then given by the banks did not 
prevent the greatest epidemic of business 
failures followed by the most serious bank- 
failure epidemic ever known in our history. 
Sooner or later, Japan had to go through 
a similar experience. 


Japan, thinks another Washington cor- 
respondent, Henry Suydam of the Brooklyn 
Eagle, has been affected by the civil war 
in China, which has interrupted close 
trade relations with that country: 


The first financial institution to collapse 
was the Bank of Taiwan, which is the semi- 
government ageney for handling the 
camphor monopoly and other business 
enterprises in Formosa. For some time 
business in this colony has been much 
deprest, due to the disruption of the 
Chinese market for its products. 

The failure of the Bank of Taiwan was 
followed by the closing of banks in Osaka, 
where again the depression is chargeable, 
in large part, to the Chinese situation. 
Osaka is the seat of the textile industry, 
and it has supplied the capital for large 
cotton-mills at Shanghai, which have been 
closed much of the time during the past 
two years on account of strikes. 


Besides the effects of deflation and earth- 
quake, says the New York Times, ‘‘Japan 
has also been suffering from the social 
effects of the industrial revolution through 
which she began to pass after her rise to 
world power”’: 


This has been intensified since the war 
by communistic ideas. Despite the fact 
that Japan made a treaty with Russia in 
1924, and received positive assurances 
that the Soviets would not indulge in 
propaganda in Japan, their activities have 
continued to add to the unrest. The im- 
pact of radical theories on a society im- 
bued with reverence for authority and 
with devotion to tradition has resulted 
in even greater unsettlement than occurs 
when Communist propaganda is at- 
tempted among Western liberals. 

Finally, the political rivalry of Japanese 
parties during the last few years has been 
intense and has been characterized by 
wholesale charges of corruption. As the 
first genuinely popular elections are now 
in the offing, politicians are busy preparing 
themselves to make use of the enlarged 
franchise. The principal stable factor in 
political life remains the imperial throne. 
There are no indications that the young 
Emperor has failed to inherit the intense 
loyalty which was so devotedly given to 
his father. He is, of course, more modern 
in his training, but he continues to be re- 
garded as the embodiment of the spirit of 
Japanese nationhood. 


Saves Many Lives 


in Church Fire 


T might have been an appall- 
ing tragedy—a panic. 

66 The church was crowded for ama- 
teur theatricals. I was awaiting 
my cue when I saw flames licking 
at the stage draperies. A care- 
lessly dropped match had set them 
ablaze. The thought of panic 
flashed through my mind, 300 
people terror-stricken, trying to 
escape through one door. 

“* Fortunately there was a Sen Fire 
Extinguisher handy. I seized it 
and played it on the flames. The 
fire was extinguished without the 
audience ever suspecting that 
they had been in danger. 99 


Be prepared. See that your home, 


your church, your school are pro- 
tected with Gene Fire Extinguishers. 


FIRE 
EXTINGUISHER 


KILLS FIRE—SAVES LIFE 
PYRENE MANUFACTURING CO., Newark, N. J. 


CAUTION: Use only. Gx Fire Extinguishing 
Liquid (patented) with Ben Fire Extinguishers 


Be : 
C’s”’ of Foot Comfort 


Shake Allen’s Foot=Ease into your shoes 
each morning and walk all day in com- 
fort. You feel fresher and tire less easily. 


Take this lesson to heart all you who 
are active and on your feet every day— 
who enjoy dancing, walking and sports. 
Allen’s Foot=Ease, the Antiseptic, Healing 
powder for the feet, takes the friction 
from the shoes, soothes tender, tired, 
aching, smarting feet, absorbs perspira- 
tion, relieves calluses, corns 
and bunions, and saves 
your stockings. 


For Free sample and a Foot=Ease 
Walking Doll, address Allen’s 
Foot-Ease, Le Roy, N. Y. Sold at 
all drug and toilet goods counters. 


ALLEN’S 


_FOOT=EASE 


STANDARD DICTIONARY superiority quickly 
becomes plain to the man or woman who investigates. 
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C.W. Nasu could point to no finer evidence 
of Nash value-leadership than this striking Spectal Six Sedan. 


It is styled in the manner of cars with $500 more on their price. 


It is powered by the perfected Nash Valve-in-Head Motor with 


7 bearings, the world’s smoothest type. And, among its many other 


supetiorities of design and performance, it has Nash Two-Way, 


mechanical 4-Wheel brakes, for quicker and smoother stops. 
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Ideals are Labor 


Savers and 


Lawn Builders 


With an Ideal Power Mower you 
can have a fine, smooth, well kept 
lawn and effect a big saving in 
labor. Made in four sizes: 20- 
inch, 22-inch, 25-inch and 30-inch 
cutting widths, for small, medium 
and large lawns, parks, cemeteries, 
etc. Cost little to operate. Fully 
guaranteed. Send for the new 
catalog showing many of the fine 
lawns where Ideals are used. 


Ideal Power Lawn Mower Co., 
420 Kalamazoo St., Lansing, Mich. 
237 Lafayette St., 11 E. Harrison St., 


New York, N. Y. Chicago, Ill. 
161 Vester St. Ferndale (Detroit), Mich. 


fn Sey 


IDEAL POWER LAWN MOWERS 


on Any Matter 


Four Hundred Thousand Questions 
Quickly and Correctly Answered 
About Everything— 


Art History Physiology 
Agriculture Law Politics 
Astronomy Literature Psychology 
Aviation Medicine Pharmacology 
Botany Metallurgy Radio 
Business Music Religion 
Evolution Philosophy Telepathy 


All covered in that ideal reference 
book for the school room, the cffice, 
the home, the factory, and endorsed 
by noted college professors and school 
superintendents all over the country— 


FUNK & WAGNALLS 


DESK STANDARD 


DICTIONARY 


James C. Fernatp, L.H.D., Editor 
Size, 834 x 614 x 134 inches. 902 pages 


With its one great alphabetical 
vocabulary embracing: 


83,000 Words and Phrases Defined, Explained and 
Pronounced 


1,200 Pictorial Illustrations 

11,700 Lines of Synonymic Treatment and 

754 Antonyms with their delicate shades of meaning 

1,200 Foreign Phrases 

An inexhaustible Wealth of Practical 
Knowledge—the Kind You Can Use 


Every Day. 
The Desk Standard Dictionary contains every 
worthy word that you would come across in reading. 


Ask Here for Information 


of Human Knowledge — >» 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, 354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York 


FUNKY WAGNALLS 
DESK 


STANDARD 
+ DICTIONARY... 


Tt also contains the new 
words that have been 
coined or adopted into the 
English language recently 
—such words as: 


camouflage barrage hooverize 
estaminet jazz massif 
novocaine escadrille pussyfoot 
dud slacker nose dive 
questionnaire flivver shock troops 


GEOGRAPHICAL AND HISTORICAL 


The Desk Standard gives clear and detailed informa- 
tion about new Countries, Persons, Places, Mountains, 
Rivers, Treaties, etc., such as: 


Foch Venizelos Chateau-Thierry 
Argonne Piave Czechoslovak 
Przemysl Boche Bolsheviki 
Dobrudja Lenine Edith Cavell 


SPECIAL FEATURES 


The Desk Standard Dictionary contains tables of: 
Values of Coins 
Constellations, Planets, Stars 
Weights and Measures, Including the Metric System, 
with Factor for Conversion 
Chemical Elements, Giving Atomic Weight, Specific 
Gravity and Fusing or Melting Point of Each 
Presidents of United States and Sovereigns of England 


DICTIONARY FOR ALL 


The Desk Standard Dictionary will prove a pleasing 
and constantly flowing fountain of knowledge for: 


The Boy Student The Girl Student 


Stenographers Bookkeepers 
Teachers Governesses 
Secretaries Correspondents 
Writers Speakers 
Business Men Lawyers 
Advertisers Parents 


DESK STANDARD PRICE LIST 
Cloth, &2, net; indexed, $2.25; Leatherback, $2.50; in- 
dexed, $2.75; flexible leather, indexed, boxed, 86. Postage 
18¢ extra, Exquisitely bound in full crushed levant, gilt 
edges, hand-tooled, raised bands, boxed, $12. 


CURRENT EVENTS 


FOREIGN 


April 20.—Cantonese soldiers publicly 
execute 100 radical agitators in Shang- 
hai, and simultaneously Cantonese 
moderates adopt resolutions demanding 
the expulsion of Michael Borodin and 
other Red Russians from China. 


Mexican rebels hold up a Guadalajara- 
Mexico City train of the National 
Railways of Mexico near La Barea, 
State of Jalisco, and kill about 100 
passengers. Seventeen American pas- 
sengers escape. 


A band of Nicaraguan Liberals defy the 
orders of the United States prohibiting 
fighting within 2,000 yards of a rail- 
road, and are driven from the village of 
Posoltega by American marines. 


April 21.—American marines and others of 
the foreign lLegations’ guards take 
control of the western wall of the Soviet 
Embassy compound in Peking in order 
to tighten the defense of the Legation 
quarter. Gen. Chiang Kai-shek, leader 
of the moderate section of the National- 
ists, resumes his campaign to the North. 


Roman Catholic Church authorities in 
Mexico deny that the rebels or bandits 
who massacred train passengers at La 
Barea were led by Catholic priests. 


April 22.—Dr. C. Wu, son of the late Dr. 
Wu Ting-fang, former Chinese Min- 
ister to the United States, is appointed 
Foreign Minister of the Moderate party 
of the Cantonese Government. Eugene 
Chen, however, will continue as Can- 
tonese Foreign Minister until the ques- 
tion of the Nanking anti-foreign out- 
rages is settled. 


Archbishop José Maria Mora y del Rio, 
head of the Roman Catholic Church in 
Mexico, and two other archbishops and 
five bishops are ordered deported from 
Mexico. They represent the last ves- 
tiges of Roman Catholic episcopal 
authority remaining since the conflict 
between the Mexican Government and 
the Church began last year. 


Emperor Hirohito of Japan signs a mora- 
torium edict sanctioning suspension of 
payment throughout Japan for three 
weeks, to meet the financial crisis. 


The British concession at Tientsin is 
transferred to the control of a council 
made up of five British members and 
five Chinese members, with a Chinese 
chairman possessing the deciding vote, 
says a dispatch from London. 


Tito Zaniboni, former Socialist Deputy, 
and Gen. Luigi Capello, are convicted 
of a plot to assassinate Premier Musso- 
lini November 5, 1925, and are sen- 
tenced to thirty years’ imprisonment. 
Others implicated receive varying sen- 
tences. 


April 23.—American refugees arriving in 


Shanghai report that the whole 
Yangtze River valley is in a state of 
anarchy. 


April 24—-A Roman Catholic priest is 
reported executed at Rio del Cuale, 
State of Jalisco, Mexico, after having 
been captured in an engagement with 
government troops. 


Twenty-two persons are wounded at 
Essen in a clash between the police 
and German Fascists directed by Adolf 
Hitler, who, with General Ludendorf, 
staged an abortive putsch in Bavaria 
in 1923. 


April. 25.—Foreign war-ships are reported 
fred on again by Chinese from the 


south bank of the Yangtze River, and 
British war-ships silence Chinese guns. 


April 26.—The preparatory disarmament 

' Commission of the League of Nations 
adjourns, having been able only to 
reach an accord on the limitation of 
military effectives and air forces. 


DOMESTIC 


April 20.—Clarendon, Arkansas, is sub- 
merged by the overflow from the 
White River, one of the tributaries of 
the Mississippi, and elsewhere in the 
Mississippi valley the flood rises, 
covering millions of acres and causing 
inestimable damage. 


April 21.—Nineteen persons are drowned 
when the government launch Pelican 
sinks at a levee break at Knowlton’s 
Landing, fifty miles south of Helena; 
Arkansas, on the Mississippi River, and 
several negroes are drowned at the 
Stops Landing levee, Mississippi. 


April 22.—Additional breaks in the Mis- 
sissippi Valley levees bring the total 
known dead to thirty-eight, make 
75,000 people homeless, and inundate 
more than 7,500 square miles of land, 
with the crest of the flood still to come. 
President Coolidge issues an appeal in 
behalf of the American Red Cross for 
$5,000,000 to aid the flood victims. 


April 23.—Archbishop Mora y del Rio, 
Primate of the Roman Catholic Church 
in Mexico, and other Catholic prelates 
deported from that country, arrive in 
San Antonio, Texas, where they deny 
charges by the Secretary of the Interior 
of Mexico that they had chosen deporta- 
tion in preference to a trial on charges 
of instigating rebellion. 


President Coolidge directs Secretary of 
Commerce Hoover to supervise relief 
and rehabilitation work in the Missis- 
sippi valley, the War Department 
rushes tents, food and medicine to re- 
lief centers, and Henry M. Baker, 
national director of relief work of the 
American Red Cross, establishes head- 
quarters in Memphis, Tennessee, where 
the toll of the flood to date is put at 
sixty dead, 100,000 homeless, and 
many towns flooded or washed away. 


The Good-will Flyers of the United States 
Army complete their Pan-American 
flight and land at Miami, Florida. 


April 24.—Twenty-three women and chil- 
dren marooned in one house at Winter- 
ville, Mississippi, are reported drowned. 
All persons in the delta below Green- 
ville and Vicksburg in the path of the 
oncoming wall of water are warned to 
get to the levees immediately. Steam- 
boats begin leaving Memphis for the 
relief of the stricken. 


April 25.—In a speech at the twentieth 
anniversary dinner of the United Press 
Association in New York, President 
Coolidge outlines the policy of the 
United States in Central America and 
China, predicts an agreement with 
Mexico over the oil and land questions, 
and says that the United States will not 
embark upon a program of military 
agerandizement. 


Six more towns in Arkansas are inun- 
dated by flood, and the overflow of the 
Mississippi covers many more thousands 
of acres in Mississippi and Louisiana. 


April 26.—Gov. O. H. Simpson of Louis- 
iana decides to cut the Mississippi levee 
below New Orleans in order to save 
that and other cities. A total of 6,000,- 
000 acres is now under water, with the 
flood still rising. 


Lieut.-Com. Noel Davis and Lieut. S. 
H. Wooster are killed when the bi- 
plane American Legion, in which they 
were to have attempted a non-stop 
flight between New York and _ Paris, 
crashes to earth at Messick, Virginia. 


“The Dow Chemical Company also produce 
Climnsicale, Dyes, Insecticides, and Magnesium 
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Pleasant Driving 


on Roads Maintained 


~ 


Jv 


with DOWFLAKE 


OWFLAKE absorbs several times its weight in 

moisture fromthe air and holdsthe moisture inthe 
road surface. The moisture binds fine surface material 
to the road, keeps down the dust and saves the road 
itself for a longer period of usefulness. There is noth- 
ing sticky or oily about DOWFLAKE and no odor. 
There is nothing to track into homes. DOWFLAKE 
brings clean moisture and the moisture does the work. 


Heavy motor traffic makes dust prevention necessary. 
If motorists and roadside dwellers will ask local 
officials to apply DOWFLAKE they will not only 
be sure of dust control but will also save the waste 
of tax money in keeping up a dry crumbly road. 
Maintenance costs are much lower ona highway 
that is moisture bound with DOWFLAKE. 


We will gladly send our book “How To Control Dust” 
to your neighbors and highway officials if you will 
send the names of those you wish to receive it. Ask 
your officials about it at once if road dust annoys y u. 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 


MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 


Branch Sales Offices: 90 West Street, New York City 
Second and Madison Streets, Saint Louis 


CALCIUM CHLORIDE 
D 


0 
PATENTED FEBRUARY 17+ 1925 


DOWFLAKE 
<Bow> 


s a varied line of Medicinal and Industrial 
Metal in this large plant covering 150 acres” 


Y/. 
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School and College 


Directory 
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Schools for Girls and Colleges for 
Women 


Miss BEARDS SCH@L 


College Preparatory, Cultural and 
Special Courses. Excellent Living 
Conditions. Outdoor Sports. 


Address: Principal, Orange, New Jersey 


Saint Wargaret’s School 


52nd Year, College Preparatory, Secretarial 
and General Courses. Box L 
Alberta C. Edell, A.M., Principal, Waterbury, Conn. 


Abbot Academy 


Founded in 1828 
For nearly a century one of New England’s leading 


Schools for Girls. Advanced Courses for High School 


graduates. College Preparation. Exceptional oppor- 
tunities in Art and Music. Outdoor Sports. 


Address: Bertha Bailey, Principal. Andover, Mass. 


POSSE-NISSEN SCHOOL 


of Physical Educatton for Women. 37th year. 3 year 
regular course. One year_special tn medical gymnastics 
and Swedish massage. Playground work. Intensive 
summer courses and camp. Dormitories. Apply to 
SECRETARY, Box F, 779 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


WALNUT HILL SCHOOL 


Natick, Mass. 
A College Preparatory School for Girls. Outdoor life. 


Athletics and winter sports.- 17 miles from Boston. 
MISS FLORENCE BIGELOW, Principal 


LASELL SEMINARY 


A school that develops well-trained, healthful and 
resourceful womanhood. Home Economics, Music, 
Art, College Preparatory. and fecretarial Course. 


GUY M. WINSLOW, Principal Coto WORN GD es 


NATLLONAL PARK 
___ SEMINARY 


SUBURES OF WASHINGTON D.C. 


A NATIONALLY patronized school for girls. 2-year Junior 
College and 4-year preparatory courses. Music, Art, 
Dramatics, Expression, Home Economies, Secretarial Work. 
Sports. Catalog. Address the Registrar, Box 157, 
Forest Glen, Md. James E. Ament, Ph.D., LL.D., Pres. 


MARY BALDWIN COLLEGE & MARY BALDWIN SEMINARY 


For Young Ladies. Established 1842. Staunton, Virginia 
Term begins Sept. 8th. In Shenandoah valley. Unsurpassed 
climate, modern equipment. Courses: College, 4years, A.B. 
Degree; College-Preparatory, 4 years. Music, Art, Expres- 
sion, Domestic Science, Athletics. Gymnasium and Field. Catalog. 


Lindenwood College 


Standard college for young women. Two and four year 
courses. Accredited. Conservatory advantages. 50 min- 
utes from St. Louis. 100th year. Every modern facility. 
Catalog. J. L. ROEMER, Pres., Box 727, St. Charles, Mo. 


NATIONAL Kip derzarten COLLEGE 


and Elementary 
Preparing women to become Elementary and Kinder- 
garten teachers. Cultural courses. 2 and 3 year diplomas, 
4-year degree courses. 41st year. Summer session opens 
June 17th in new college and dormitory buildings. Fall 
term Sept. 9th. Box 72, 2770 Sheridan Road, Evanston, Ill. 


FRANCES SHIMER SCHOOL 


For Girls and Young Women. 2 years College, 4 years 
Academy. Music, Art, Expression, Home Economics. 
75th year. Campus 25 acres. Outdoor sports. il 
buildings. New $40,000 library. Catalog. 

WM. P. McKEE, A.M., B.D., President, Box 648, Mt. Carroll, Ill. 


Starrett School for Girls, Chicago 


44th year. Academic, College Preparatory, Junior Col- 
lege and special courses. Fully accredited. Complete 
Music Conservatory. Fall term begins September 21st. 
Write for catalog and book of views 
Box 42, 4515 Drexel Blyd., Chicago 


schools or colleges will find in our 

School and College Directory pages 
a variety of educational institutions in- 
cluding summer schools and supervised 
summer camps. In the first issue of each 
month, April to September, there will 
appear display advertisements describing 
these institutions. In the issues other than 
the first issue of each month from April 9 
to September 10, we publish a Classified 
Directory giving the desired names and 
addresses of those advertising with us. You 
are invited to write to the schools or camps 
in which you are interested. 

Our School Advisory Department con- 
tinues to serve, as it has for many years, our 
readers and the schools without fees or obliga- 
tion. It is necessary that inquirers give age 
and sex of the child, approximate cost of 
tuition, locality and size of school (or camp) 
and any other information that may aid us 
in giving prompt service. 


Lie DIGEST readers seeking 


The Jiterary Digest 


Boys’ Preparatory 
Lake Placid Club School 


For Boys. In the Adirondacks. 
Unde Lake Placid Club Education Foundation 


College preparation in 6 forms. For discriminating parents who 
wish for their sons the best in Education, Environment and Health. 


Ira A. Flinner, Director, Lake Placid Club, N. Y. 


An endowed 
school 
PEDDIE # 


A national school of fine traditions with boys irom 
30 states, Emphasis on preparation for College 
Entrance Board Examinations. Six Yorms including 


two grammar grades. 60-acre campus. Gymnasium 
and swimming pool. Athletics for every boy. Modern 
buildings. Midway between New York and Philadel- 
phia, 9 miles from Princeton. 62nd year. Summer 


Session, July 11—August 27. Roger W. Swetland, 
Headmaster, Box 5P, Hightstown, N. J. 
YOUR 


ISKI OFFERS ‘Sov 


more than an education. It offers him self-reli- 
ance, physical development—manhood! Writefor 
literature describing the Kiski plan in detail. 

Dr A. W. Witson, President—Box 933, Saltsburg, Pa. 


ISKIMINETAS SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


MOSES BROWN 


A Century-old School of Distinctive 
Character for Boys 


In beautiful residential section of Providence. Strictly 
college preparatory. _ Separate upper and lower schools. 
Carefully supervised Study and Athletics. Complete 
equipment. Gymnasium with swimming pool. Accredited 
by the N. E. College Entrance Certificate Board. 

For illustrated catalog address: 
L. Ralston Thomas, Principal, Providence, R. I 


Technical 


Course for men of ambi- 
tion and limited time. 


a 
Electrica Over 5000 men trained. 


Condensed course in Theoretical and Practical Dlec- 


trical mi a including 
Engineerin 


the close- 

ly related 

subjects of Mathematics and Mechanical Drawing. 

Students construct motors, install wiring, test elec- 

trical machinery. Course designed to be completed 
in one college year. 


| BLISS 
ELECTRICAL SCHOOL 


Prepare for your profession in the 
most interesting city in the world. 
Catalog on request. 

165 Takoma Ave., Washington, D.C. 


Chicage Engineering 
Z Architecture 
TECH | ecicr 
Drafting 
C. Enterany time. Opportunities 
forself-support while studying. 


NING CLASSES 2-yr. diploma; 3-yr. B.S. de- 
Dsvou ere Learning es and short courses, 24th year. 
Write for copy of our 72 page ** ee Book,’’ mailed free. 


seen aeth st. Chicago Technical College 


Colorado Schoole/Mines 
(Est,- 1872 ) Golden 


Study Engineering 
at the oldest Mining College in the United States, located in heart 
of nation’s greatest mining district, where practically every ore 
is mined and smelted; 10 buildings, mine camp equipped for 
practical Instruction, Tuition nominal. Students in demand. 
Four-year courses in Metal Mining, Metallurgy, Geological 
Engineering and Petroleum Engineering, leading to degrees. 
Scholarships for each state and for foreign countries available 
to students entering the freshman class. Ask for special 
Catalog free. 

Autumn Term Begins Sept. 8, 1927 


Registrar, School of Mines, P. O. Box T, Golden, Colorado 


SCHOot MINES 


Offers 4-year college courses in Mining, Metallurgical, and 
Geologica] Engineering, and General Science. Strong faculty. 
Excellent equipment. Individual attention given.. Required 
preparatory subjects offered. Near metal and coal mining 
districts. Field work throughout school year and no summer 
attendance required. Delightfully mild and healthful climate. 
Tuition, dormitory rates, and other expenses unusually low. 
Write for catalog. 


Registrar, Box P-4, Socorro, New Mexico 


Military Schools and Colleges 


Member Association of Military Schools and Colleges of the U. S. 


National Patronage. Near 


Atlanta, the South’s Historic, Educational, Industrial center, in Blue Ridge foothills about 1100 feet 


elevation, salubrious climate, mild winters. Classical, Engineering, Commercial courses. 
certificated to National Academies and Colleges. 


department for boys 9 to 13. Excellent fare, modern buildings. Special tutorial system, 


Spacious drill and athletic grounds. 


Camp Highland Lake 


R. O. T. C. under U. S. Army Officers. 


Graduates 
Junior 
small classes. 


t Military and Athletics wisely planned. Band and orchestra. 
One of the largest gyms in any American prep school with corrective exercises. 


Moderate charges. 


Summer session, July and August, on crest of Blue 
Ridge, 2300 feet elevation in the ‘‘Land of the Sky,’’ 


near Hendersonville, N. C. One of America’s most splendidly equipped and beautifully environed 


camps with regular academic courses where desired. 


For Catalogs address The Secretary of G. M. A., College Park, Ga. 


New—from Cover to Cover! 


=1,000 


CLASSICAL AND POPULAR 


QUOTATIONS 


Conveniently Compiled For Reference 
and Use in Speeches, Conver- 
sation, Correspondence, 
and Writing 


An entirely reset, brand new edition, 
completely revised, immensely enlarged, 
and thoroughly up-to-date—just from 
the press—of the most comprehensive and 
useful work of its kind in the world— 


HOYT’S — 
NEW CYCLOPEDIA 


oF PRACTICAL 
QUOTATIONS 


This new edition of a well-known standard work 
contains a freshened and replenished store of choice 
quotations plucked from every tree in the literary 
Eden and selected 


By KATE LOUISE ROBERTS 


A work that contains not only modern quotations 
but quotations that date back to the time of Homer, 
on almost every conceivable subject, by noted men 
and women of all nations, in every walk in life. It is 
a rich compendium of extracts from the speech and 
fiterature of the ages, embracing words from the lips 
of the great, songs, sayings, proverbs, inscriptions, 
familiar phrases and household words, etc. This 
magnificent book will prove a valuable aid to every 
one and of special assistance and interest to— 


PUBLIC SPEAKERS—To heighten the thrill of 
their oratory. LAWYERS—To clinch arguments in 
court, PREACHERS—To embellish sermons. 
TEACHERS—To drive home ideas in the words of 
another. CORRESPONDENTS—To enliven one’s 
social letters. _AUTHORS—To develop new view- 
points. COMMERCIAL WRITERS—To increase 
fo iat EDITORS—"To point a moral or adorn 
a tale.” 


Gives Quick Service 


To demonstrate the book’s remarkable usefulness, 
take the phrase just quoted. You could find it in 
an instant if you looked in the index for either of the 
four main words—point, moral, adorn or tale. In 
four places you would be directed to page 542 where 
this extract from Samuel Johnson’s ‘‘Vanity of 
Human Wishes”’ is printed. 


Conveniently Compiled and Indexed 
For Ready Reference 


The effort of the editor, who has most admirably 
succeeded, was to make this collection of quotations 
the most complete and the most authoritative that has 
ever been gathered within the covers of a book. 


Storehouse of the Greatest Thoughts 
of the World’s Greatest Thinkers 


The manifold subjects which it treats are grouped 

under alphabetically arranged headings, starting with 
**Abhorrence’’ and running through to ‘‘Zephyrs.” 
There are, for instance: 
350 quotations on ‘‘War,’’ including striking 
phrases coined in the World War; 444 quotations 
on ‘‘Love’’; 334 on ‘‘Life’’; 235 on ‘‘Women”’; 
139 on ‘‘Man.”’ These figures convey some idea 
of the GIGANTIC SCOPE of the work. 

Every foreign phrase given is accompanied by the 
English translation. 


Book With 3,000 Authors 


A most comprehensive alphabetic concordance 
gives the page number on which the words appear in 
the text; an alphabetic list of the 3,000 authors quoted 
tells who they were, when they flourished, date of 
birth—and death if deceased; and there is a topical 
index of the 1,036 headings with cross references, 

“HOYT’S NEW CYCLOPEDIA OF PRAC- 
TICAL QUOTATIONS” is 7 x 10 inches, contains 
1,374 pages, and is handsomely bound, with 
gilt lettering. In usefulness this book will 
occupy a position of importance next to the 
dictionary. 

Prices: Cloth binding, $7.50, net; Buckram, $8.50; 
three-quarter Morocco, $12.50; Full Morocco, $15.00. 
Postage 3oc, extra. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers 


354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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Military Schools and Colleges 


[STAUNTON 
Military Academy 


Boys 12 to 20 years old prepared 
for the Universities, Government 
Academies or Business. 
1600 feet above sea-level; pure, 
dry, bracing mountain air. Sep- 
arate building and special teach- 
ers for younger boys. Military 
training develops obedience, 
health and manly  earriage. 
Gymnasium, swimming pool and 
athletic park. Daily drills. Per- 
sonal, individual instruction by our 
tutorial system. Academy sixty-seven 
years old. Complete plant, full equipment, abso- 
, lutely fireproof. Illustrated catalog. Address 


Col. Thos. H. Russell, B.S., Pres., Box D, Staunton, Va. 


MILITARY 
SCHOOL 


Develops the boy and trains him for leadership by a compre- 
hensive system of athletic, military and general activities. 


Est. 1844. High school and junior college. Send for catalog. 
Col. T. A. Johnston, Supt., 708 Third Street, Boonville, Missouri 


Special 


(“OLLEGE CRUISE 


Round the world 


SECOND 
ANNUAL 


SEPTEMBER 


IT Yrs. & To MAY 
va rRo™ 
TWENTY-FIVE COUNTRIES VISITED 


Tropics in Winter. Europe, China. Japan in Fall and Spring. 
College, Graduate, Preparatory and Business Courses. 
For Illustrated Booklet, Maps. Terms, Courses, address: 


UNIVERSITY TRAVEL ASSOCIATION, Inc., 285 Madison Ave., New York City 


Ci! CORRECTIO 


at Martin Hall 


A residential hall, home of Dr. Frederick Martin, 
lecturer on Speech Disorders, N. Y.. Post-graduate Med- 
ical College; former director of Speech Improvement, 
N. Y. C. schools. For correction’of Stammering, Lisping, 
Loss of Voice, etc. Methods internationally recognized 
by Medical Profession. 


MARTIN Mave rei hase ee 


THE HENDERSON SCHOOL 


A special school for special needs. Estab. 1910 


To provide helpful care and individual training 


for such children as are debarred from the ordi- 
nary school, 
Country estate in St. Louis County. 


i Mrs. B. R. Henderson, Director 
“Wild Cherry’’, Lay Road, Clayton, Missouri 


STAMMERING 


If the stammerer can talk with ease when alone, and 
most of them can, but stammers in the presence of 
others, it must be that in the presence of others he does 
something that interferes with Nature in the speech 
process If then we know what it is that, interferes, 
and the stammerer be taught how to avoid that, it 
must be that he is getting rid of the thing that makes 
him stammer. That’s the philosophy of our method 
of cure Let us tell you about it. 


SCHOOL FOR STAMMERERS, Tyler, Texas 


THE STEWART HOME TRAINING SCHOOL 


A Private Home and School for Nervous and Backward 
Children. On a beautiful country estate in the famous 
Blue Grass Region of Kentucky. Seven Buildings. Cot- 
tage Plan. For illustrated Catalog address d 

Dr. John P. Stewart, Box C, Frankfort, Ky. 


BUILDING MODEL BOATS, INCLUDING 
SAILING AND STEAM VESSELS 


By Paul N. Hasluck 


Dealing with construction, rigging, and sailing model boats 
including model Atlantic liners. Describes various types 
of engines, ete. Size of book 4.x 7. 160 pages. Liberally 
jllustrated with designs and working drawings. $1.50, net; 
$154, postpaid. 

FUNK y WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354-360 Fourth Ave., New York 


BEST BOOKS FOR CHILDREN 


If you would save yourself all perplexity and doubt 
as to what are the best books for youngsters of four 
to fourteen you will at once secure a copy of “A 
Parent’s Guide to Children’s Reading,’’ by Mary 
Graham Bonner, author and critic of children's 
books. A unique and authoritative work in which 
each book is briefly but enlighteningly appraised. 
An ideal gift-sruide as well as a guide for system- 
atically planning progressive reading for children. 
t2mo. Cloth. roo pages. $7.75, nel; $1.80, post-paid. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354-360 Fourth Ave., New York 


Co-Educational 


A University 
Afloat 
Around the World 


Thes.s, “AURANIA” of theCunard Line 


sails from New York September 1927 for 
8 months visiting 26 foreign countries, 


Faculty of 50. Close personal contact between 
students and faculty. Credit allowed at most 
universities for courses taken. 


This Cruise is Co-educational. 


Open to pre-collegiates and undergradu- 
ates, also to a limited number of older 
people with educational inclinations. 


Cost—$2500. to $4150.—fully inclusive, 
INTERNATIONAL UNIVERSITY CRUISE INC. 


11 Broadway New York 
Telephone Bowling Green 7657 


Summer Schools 
Aliend Summer School ; 


olorado Rockies 
? 


Continental Divide, Seen on Student Tours 


The University of Colorado, in the foothills of the 
Rockies, offers you unsurpassed opportunities for 
combining summer study with recreation. Organized 
hikes and week-end outings; mountain climbing; 
visits to glaciers; automobile excursions to Rocky 
Mountain National Park; mountain camp maintained 
fot summer students. 

First Term, June 20 to July 23 
Second Term, July 25 to August 26 

Courses in Arts and Sciences, Law, Business Ad- 
ministration, Education, Journalism. Art courses 
given in co-operation with New York School of Fine 
and Applied Arts. Field courses in Geology. Maison 
Francaise, Casa Espanola. Many Special courses for 
teachers, supervisors and administrators. Special 
opportunities for graduate work in all departments. 
Excellent library; laboratories. Vacation railroad 
rates. Boulder common point from Eastern States. 
Tear out Advertisement, Write Name and Address on Margin, 

and Mail for Catalogue to Director Summer Quartier. 


UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO 


Dept. V. Boulder, Colorado 


Vocational and Professional 


A number of large business corporations and 
public accounting firms select men from our 
graduating classeach year,and many firms give 
preference to our graduates when developing 
men for executive positions. 


The largest professional schocl of college 


grade in the world devoted exclusively to traine 

ing men for specialized positions in accounting 

and finance, No correspondence courses, 
Excellent dormitory accommodations, 
‘Two-year course. Send for catalogue. 


THE BENTLEY SCHOOL 


of ACCOUNTING and FINANCE 


921 Boylston St., Dept. A. Boston, Mass, 
Harry C. Bentley, C.P.A., President 


for Physical 
THE SARGENT SCHOOL ‘education 
Founded 1881 by Dr. D. A. Sargent 


Booklet on request 
L. W. SARGENT, Director, Cambridge, Mass, 


BR YAPSE@-25222T TON 
College of Business Administration 


For Students of College Ability—Managerial, Ac 
counting, C. P. A., Secretarial, Teacher Training All 
leading to State Authorized Degrees in Two Years, 
Moderate tuition—High Moral Tone. New Fire 
proof Building. Supervised Boarding Homes—s0,000 
Alumni. Over 1,000 positions annually. Osth Year 
Special Elective Courses. Also shorter diploma courses 
Send for Booklet ‘‘A College Degree in Business 
Bryant-Stratton College of Business Administration, Box L, Providence, R. | 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Two and three year accredited Normal Courses pre paring 
young women for positions as Directors of Physical Edu 
cation Registration, September and rebruary Addr 
CHICAGO NORMAL SCHOOL OF PHYSICAL EDU- 
CATION, Box 757, 5026 Greenwood Ave Chicago, Il. 


AMERICAN COLLEGE OF CCR aN r 
'0-E1 ‘ATIO 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION (0 fiiscround, 2 
yr. Normal, 3 yr. B. P. B. Degree Courses 1 yr. Physloal 
Therapy Course (Accredited by Ameriean Medloal As 


clation) Dormitory Fall Semester opens Sept, 20, 1927 
Chicago, IHinois-—-1019 Diversey Parkway, Dept.L.D 
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Hp in ]5 minutes aday 

' : : Keep physically fit — glowing 
with vigorous health. Daily 
use of the new scientific Battle 
Creek “Health Builder” will 
make you look and feel like a 


new person. You exercise with- 
out effort this way. 


Better Than a Skilled 


Masseur 


Massage and vibration, as 
authorities will tell you, are 
wonderful aids to health. 
Massage tones up the muscles 
and promotes vigorous blood 
irculation, The far-reaching 
effects of massage and vibra- 
tion with scientific exercise are 
combined in the Battle Creek 
“Health Builder” Fifteen 
minutes a day of enjoyable 
exercise develops the entire 
_| body—stimulates circulation— 
aids the body functions—pro- 
motes the longevity and keeps 
you feeling wonderfully fit. 
Over 50,000 men and women 
of all ages are renewing and 
keeping their health this way, 
largely upon the advice of their physicians. 


Posed By 
Miss Dorotuy Knapp 


acclaimed the world's most beautiful 
girl—who uses the “Health Build- 
er’ daily, in her home. 


Success and happiness depend on health. Write at once 
for our valuable Free book — “Keeping Fit in Fifteen 
Minutes a Day.” A complete series of interesting home 
exercises is included. Use the coupon—NOW! 


Sanitarium Equipment Co. 
Room JA-316, Battle Creek, Mich. 


Please send me the FREE BOOK ‘‘KEEPING FiT’’—Today. 


GGG ses ts koafe atatuatiens Bak «r eieaeaeee Staten < phasic ess 
Made by manufacturers of the famous 
‘Mechanical Health Horse’’ 
and Electric and Sunshine Baths 


1000 Printed Envelo} 


Mm Size 354x610". Made from good grade 
bond paper. 2000—$5.60; 5000—$13.50. 

: i PAY POSTAGE 

Also note heads or statements, 
54%"’x 816” at same prices. 

g Order from this ad or send for my 

Free samples; letter heads, bill 

heads, business cards, ete. 


STEVE BOWEN, Dept. 23 
542 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO 


Health Care of the Baby 
Fifteenth Edition. 205th Thousand 
By LOUIS FISCHER, M. D. 
Indispensable in the nursery and the home. Four impor- 
tant steps in the baby’s care are considered with special 
care—airing, bathing, clothing, dieting. First aid in 
all contingencies has full consideration. 
12mo. Cloth. 231 pages. §1.00 net; by mail, $1.10. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354-360 Fourth Ave., New York 


Cuticura Talcum 
Is Soothing 


For Baby’s Skin 


Soap, Ointment, Talcum sold everywhere. 
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THE SPICE OF LIFE 


(TITLE REGISTERED iN U S. PATENT OFFICE) 


Bagging Big Game.—Student nurses to 
get diplomats.— Knoxville paper. 

Professional Touch.—DeEntisT (extract- 
ing nail from a tire of his car)—“‘Quiet now. 
You won’t even feel this.’’— Life. 


Her Alibi.— Hu—‘‘Didn’t I see you tak- 
ing a tramp through the woods yesterday?” 

Sup—‘“‘The idea! That was my father.” 
—Cougar’s Paw. 


With Self-Starter—_STENOGRAPHER 
1921 model; open express body; neat 
appearing; $95 month.— Ad in the Pitts- 
burgh Gazette Times. 


Vocational Item.—Jud Tunkins says the 
division of labor is hard to manage. There 
are twenty ukulele players to one farm 
hand.—Washington Star. 

Post-Mortem Troubles.— 

SLAIN OFFICER NERVOUS 
AFTER TALK WITH BANDIT 
—San Antonio paper. 

A Damp Doom.—‘‘According to a nat- 
uralist,’’ says a London paper, “‘there is a 
fish that washes its young.’’ But how in 
the world are the little ones dried?— Boston 
Transcript. £25 Ree 

What Price a Plugged Saxophone?— 
Several of this year’s seed catalogs are 
advertising a new kind of stringless bean. 
The millennium will be here when some one 
invents a stringless ukulele.—Judge. 


All Wet.— 
American Painter Chose Many 
Subjects Closely Related 
To Marine Seas 
—St. Lowis Post-Disptach. 


The Calm Before the Storm.—‘‘Yes, my 
dear, since we have been married we 


| haven’t quarreled once.” 


‘“And how long have you been married?”’ 
“Since the day before yesterday.’’— 
Buen Humor (Madrid). 


Rampaging Pacifists.— 
QUAKERS IN CHILE 
AND ARGENTINA 
KILL A SCORE 
— Head-lines on an earthquake story in an 
Ansonia (Conn.) paper. 


When Doctors Disagree.—Lapy—‘‘You 
say your father was injured in an explosion. 
How did it happen?”’ 

Cuttp—‘‘Well, Mother said it was too 
much yeast, but Father said it was too 
much sugar.’’—Jowa State Green Gander. 


Dynamic He-Man.—Sun—“There’s that 


sweet Jack Pilsen. Isn’t he a lamb? So 
virile, so strong!” 

He—‘‘Do you know him?”’ 

SHE—‘‘Not exactly, but the darling 


kicked me once in the old Charleston days.” 
— Punch. 


Guilty Satisfaction ‘‘You were going 
forty miles an hour,’ said the policeman, 
reproachfully. 

“T’m no deliberate lawbreaker,’’ said 
Mr. Chuggins. ‘I’m ashamed of myself, 
but I’m kind o’ proud of the old fliv.””— 
Washington Star. 


For Shaving 
WITHOUT ~ . 
BRUSH OR LATHER 


[pread on --- 


Shave off 


Just spread MOLLE 
over the beard with the 
finger tips and shave. 


It's a revelation in face 
comfort. 


TnuNSONSFootS,. 
Jones LIKE “pees i 


ON TIRED, TENDER, SMARTING, 
SWOLLEN, SWEATY FEET 


_25 CENTS — ALL DRUGGISTS 


(National Health Council Series) 


TAKING CARE voce HEART 


By Dr. T. Stuart Hart, President Asso. for the Pre- 
vention and Relief of Heart Disease. If you are in 
perfect health or have leaking heart valves, you should 
know what this book tells you. Size 4x6 inches. 
Bookstores, 30c; by mail, post-paid, 35c. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354 Fourth Ave., New York 


Joseph Boggia, Chef de Cuisine, The Hotel 
Plaza, New York City, says: ‘‘The Blue Book of 
Cookery appeals to me as encouraging to the future of § 
the art of American cooking, It contains the most dis- 
tinguished array of delicate and dainty recipes for the 
home that I have seen here. Isabel Cotton Smith has 
conceived a delightfully smart book.” 


The Blue Book of Cookery 


and Manual of House Management 
By Isabel Cotton Smith. Introduction by Emily Post. 
2000 Tested Recipes 

Menus for All Seasons 


Vegetarian Menus 
Picnic Lunches 


Afternoon Teas 

Menus for Children 
665 Pages, Indexed 
Generously Illustrated 
Crown, 8vo. Washable Fabrikoid Binding, $2 50, 


net; $2.68, post-paid. At all Bookstores, or from 


Funk & Wagnalls Company, 354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York 


Polite Warfare.—Shoes were exchanged, 
and the Chinese were driven off.—Rich- 
mond News Leader. 


Preliminary Gesture-—A London mur- 
der trial lasted six minutes. Why, a New 
York tabloid takes longer than that to get 
flash lights of the Judge!— Detroit News. 


Champion He-Biddy.— 
EGG LAYING CONTEST 
WON BY TEMPLE MAN 
—Waco Paper. 


Short Life and a Merry One.—An Afri- 
can explorer says that elephants never die 
a natural death. It appears that pachy- 
derms have much in common with pedes- 
trians.— Judge. 


Fourth Dimension Discovered.—John 
Norris built a new brooder house last week, 
for his wife to raise more White Leghorn 
chicks in, the house was 9 x 12x 5 x 7.— 
Perry (Mo.) paper. 


Lost in the Shuffle.—‘‘I understand 
there is a ban on the new Oxford bags?” 
“Yes, they say several men have gone 


crazy trying to find their legs so that they’ 


could pull up their socks.’’— Northwestern 
Purple Parrot. 


New Version.— 
“Mother, may I go out to swim?” 
“Yes, my charming daughter; 
But don’t hang ’round the camera man. 
Go on into the water.” 
—Washington Star. 


Fair Warning.—Muisrress (to departing 
maid who has asked for a reference) —‘‘Of 
eourse, Mary, I shall have to tell Mrs. 
Brown of your uncontrollable temper.” 

Mary—‘‘Thank you very much, Mum. 
It'll p’raps make ’er mind ’er P’s and Q’s.”’ 
— Punch. 


Fish, Flesh, or Pie—Mrs. Newiywerp 
(indignantly)—‘‘I’ve told you to keep out 
of the kitchen, Dick. Now see what 
you’ve done—knocked down my cookery 
book and lost my page, and I haven’t the 
faintest idea what I was cooking!’’— 
Epworth Herald. 


Flapper’s Husband.—‘‘There’s a limit 
to all things,’’ says Ichabod. “I don’t 
mind washing the dishes. I don’t mind 
feeding the cat. I don’t mind mending my 
own clothes. But I’ll be durned if Vl 
wear pink ribbons on my nightshirts to 
fool the baby.”—Jimtown Weekly (Asso- 
ciated Editors, Chicago). 


The Flanneled ’60s.—How should our 
girls be drest in winter? In the first place 
make a waist of canton flannel; let the 
sleeves be long. Make a pair of drawers of 
the same material, long enough to reach 
the top of the bootee, and button them 
upon the waist; then flannel garments 
made in the same manner except the 
drawers; they should be finished with a 
band and buttoned just below the knee. 
Next the hoops (if they must have them, 
but girls are much better off without them), 
and over them a warm, light skirt. Lastly 
the dress, which should be a woolen mate- 
rial, made with long sleeves and the waist 
and sleeves lined with strong cotton. 
Strong boots with heavy soles and warm 
thick, woolen stockings. When she goes 
out she should wear a warm sacque and 
mittens.—Suncook Valley (N. H.) Times 
of December, 1868, unearthed by a local 
resident in his homestead. 


pr 
For Schools and 
Playgrounds 
Cyclone Wrought Iron 
Fence. Built in a variety 
of standard designs; also 
in special designs from 
architects’ drawings. 


Grounds 


Cyclone Safeguard Fence. 
Chain Link fabric, tubu- 
lar ghee] Dass and frame- 

| Copper-Bear- 


work—a 
ing Steel. 


Cyclone Invincible Fence. 
Chain Link fabric, tubular 
steel posts and framework— 
all Copper-Bearing Steel. 


For Industrial Property 
Cyclone Invincible Fence, 
Extension arms carry three 
barbed _—-wires. Standard 
height 7 feet. Built in 
heights up to and including 
11 feet. 


The Mark of Dependable 
Property Protection 
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ITH Cyclone Fence enclosing schoolgrounds, 

the coming and going of children is orderly and 
controlled. They enter and leave the grounds through 
established gateways, located at points of greatest 
safety. During play periods they are prevented from 
dashing into busy streets. Cyclone Fence keeps them 
out of danger. 


Cyclone Fence also influences the movements of traffic 
at schoolgrounds. Motorists soon learn the location 
of exits and exercise special care in driving past these 
points. Automobiles and trucks that jump 
the curb are stopped at the fence line. Cy- 
clone Fence is strong and sturdy to withstand 
great impacts. It’s the fence for maximum pro- 
tection at schoolgrounds—America’s standard. 


To School Boards: Automobile traffic is 
constantly growing and danger at exposed 
schoolgrounds is daily increasing. It is the 
duty of every school board to make education 
safe. Take action now. Install Cyclone Fence during the 
summer months, when the work can be handled with- 
out interruption and at minimum cost. Write nearest 
offices for Cyclone catalog and complete information. 


CoMPANY 
LEAL eos 


OW cu, Op EeeE BUNGE 
MAIN OFFICES, WAUKEGAN, 


Works and Offices: North Chicago, Ill., Cleveland, Ohio 
Newark, N. J., Fort Worth, Texas 
Pacific Coast Distributors: Standard Fence Co., Oakland, Calif. 
Northwest Fence & Wire Works, Portland, Ore. 


Branch Offices: Atlanta, Boston, Buffalo, Baltimore, Charlotte, 


Cincinnati, Des Moines, Denver, Detroit, Grand Rapids, M’ch., 
Hartford, Conn., Houston, Indianapolis, Kansas City, Los «n- 
geles, Minneapolis, Milwaukee, New Orleans, Philadelphia, Pitts- 
burgh, Saint Louis, San Francisco, Seattle, Syracuse, Tulsa 


yclone 
Fence 


The only fence made entirely of 
Copper-Bearing materials — for 
Maximum Endurance. 
© C.F, Co., 1927 
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Heisa business man schooled 
in the importance of thrift. 
Plate glass protects the 
polished surface of his desk 
—because he knows that 
brittle varnish is easily 
scratched. 


To hima fine hardwood floor 

is in every way comparable to a piece of costly 
furniture. He knows it encounters tremen- 
dous abuse. To remain beautiful it, too, must 
have a protective finish as wear-resisting as 
the glass on his desk. 


Liquid Granite is such a finish. It forms a 
tough, durable translucent film capable of 
withstanding hammer blows without crack- 
ing or chipping. 


Here is varnish made to walk on. Users in 


on ie ; B 
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THis man sees 
a floor from 
the proper 


viewpouul 


all parts of the world tell us 
it is the most durable liquid 
floor covering made. Tests 
conducted at the University 
of Chicago under actual 
service conditions prove 
this to be true. 


The secret of making this re- 
markable finish has been handed from father 
to son for generations. It is produced in a 
plant where the spirit of craftsmanship still 
prevails—where it is an honor and a distinc- 
tion to cook a kettle of Liquid Granite. 


In finishing a new floor or refinishing an old 
one, preserve the natural beauty of the wood 
and provide a rich, lustrous surface that will 
withstand millions of steps and last for years 
by specifying Liquid Granite. | 
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London, S. E.15, Hatcham Road at Old Kent Road; Paris, 54 Rue de Paris 
Charenton; Berlin, W 9, Potsdamerstrasse 13; Turin, 10 Via Arcivescovado 


